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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


Ir will be twenty-one years on the first 
day of the approaching new year, 
since the present Constitution of the 
State of New York went into full ope- 
ration, and became the fundamental 
law of the State. It was devised by 
a Convention, called for the purpose, 
as a substitute for the Constitution of 
1777, and to embody the political 
science of the people for whom it was 
designed. A_ single generation of 
men has scarcely passed away, and al- 
ready the necessity of numerous and 
comprehensive alterations is being se- 
riously agitated. Several of the most 
influential presses in the State, irre- 
spective of party connections, have 
opened their columns to its discussion 
—writers, both profound and eloquent, 
have engaged with devotion in its ad- 
vocacy—and the cause has already 
taken formidable shape and energy 
from associations constituted solely 
with a view to favor its agitation, and 
to ensure its success. 

Although the matter has so recently 
come into public discussion, yet we be- 
lieve it has been almost universally 
conceded that several important altera- 
tions in, and additions to, the present 
Constitution of this State, are indis- 
pensable. Public opinion, however, is 
divided both upon the extent to which 
these changes should be carried, and 


the means by which they should be 
effected. While the amendments con- 
templated by one class are, in their 
Opinion, so various and so comprehen- 
sive as to merit the undivided conside- 
ration of a special Convention, another 
class maintain that the State Legisla- 
ture is fully competent, in the ordinary 
exercise of its constitutional powers, 
to shape and initiate all the alterations 
that may be required. This diversity 
of opinion gives rise to two important 
inquiries : 

First—What is the formula of pro- 
gression according to which Constitu- 
tions are to be perfected? And se- 
condly—W hat are the safest and most 
effective means of practically favoring 
this progression ? 

‘The comprehensiveness of these in- 
quiries, and the breadth of interests 
which they cover, will make it suffi- 
ciently apparent, that in opening our 
pages tu their discussion, we are not 
departing from that policy to which 
we have hitherto uniformly adhered, of 
entertaining no articles of a political 
nature, which concern merely local and 
temporary interests. 

The modern science of government 
recognizes two orders of legislation— 
the one organic, or constitutional, and 
the other statutory. It is the function 
of the former to establish and to define 
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the powers of the Government. It 
states the rights which the people have 
agreed to delegate to their per 
agents—the Executive, the Legisla- 
ture, and the Jiidiciary—and, by im- 
plication, those which they retain. It 
is the function of the latter order to 
vary and adapt the powers thus con- 
ferred by the former, according to the 
exigencies of the people. 

The Constitution is intended to ope- 
rate both as a guarantee against en- 
croachment by the Legislature upon 
the rights of the people, and against 
the political caprices of the people 
themselves: and hence the amend- 
ment of the Constitution is defended 
by special solemnities against the fluc- 
tuations of public opinion. In the 
statutes, on the other hand, the 
Legislature have recorded the de- 
tails of their attempts to ameliorate 
and improve the condition of their 
constituency in those matters over 
which the Constitution has confided to 
them discretionary powers. In fine, 
the Constitution records the political 
science of a nation—the Laws its po- 
litical experience. 

Ina political system like ours, based 
upon man’s capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and which, in theory at least, re- 
spects the will of,every important in- 
terest in the State, the question natu- 
rally arises, Why impose delay or re- 
strictions of any kind upon the popular 
will? why place any portion of the law 
above the immediate reach of the sover- 
eign arm’ why not give the people 
their way at once In other words, 
why distinguish between the Statutes 
and the Constitution ? 

The reasons are important, and for 
their bearing upon our subsequent re- 
marks, require to be glanced at. 

In every social body, however ad- 
vanced it may be in civilisation, will be 
found a greater or less number of ag- 
gregated interests, ‘There is the agri- 
cultural and the manufacturing interest, 
the commercial interest, and the bank- 
ing interest ; public patronage of every 
kind to be dispensed, and private neces- 
sities of every degree to be relieved. 
Each one of these separate interests is 
perpetually disposed to ask for legisla- 
tion that is inconsistent with the general 
interest. It not unfrequently happens 
that, from some unforeseen calamity, or 
from the operation of pecuniary or 
other disturbing forces in favor of some 
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of these limited interests, public opinion. 
is turned entirely from its proper orbit, 
and disastrous confusion wrought in the 
policy of the government before time 
enough shall have elapsed for the pub- 
lic mind to recover from its delusion. 
Such disturbances can never occur 
without seriously harming a very large 
portion of the community, who, in 
turn, taking advantage of the sympathy 
which is immediately awakened in their 
behalf, endeavor to indemnify them- 
selves by a like recourse to legislative 
interference. In a short time the 
proper functions of government are en- 
tirely abandoned in an ineffectual at- 
tempt to adjust the pressure of special 
laws equally upon each individual man. 
The corruptions to which this gives 
rise, and the inevitable oppressions by 
the majority which follow, drive all 
classes to unite in asking for a stronger 
government which has but a single in- 
terest or class of interests to satisfy ; 
and which, when these are satisfied, may 
be disposed tu consult the general wel- 
fare without other prejudice or par- 
tiality. This, in brief, describes the 
tendency of every government, which is 
subject to the uncontrolled will of par- 
tial or sectional interests, to gravitate 
towards a despotism. Sensible of this, 
mankind have devised various checks 
upon the caprices of the legislative 
power. In some countries this is 
aimed at in a priesthood, or by dividing 
society horizontally into castes, and 
sanctioning and ensuring the separation 
by a cunningly devised superstition ; in 
others, by recognizing the Divine Right 
of Kings; in others, by entailing the 
supreme power upon a single family or 
class; and finally, in others, by written 
constitutions or charters. Of these, 
the constitutional check is the only one 
which the people voluntarily assume, 
and is the only one known that is based 
upon a liberal representation of the 
popular will. It is likewise the one 
which admits of the largest liberty to 
the individual man. Hence we can 
readily understand why, until the intro- 
duction of constitutional governments 
into modern Europe, the human race 
made so little progress in the science 
of government. They had no suffi- 
cient constitutional guarantees against 
the vacillating legislation. When the 
public mind had digested and adopted 
aline of policy which was clearly cal- 
culated to promote the true ends of 
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government—the happiness of the sub- 
ject—there was no process of embalm- 
ing it, no provision made for securing 
it against the decomposing influences 
of corruption and tyranny. The rights 
which were conceded to one generation 
by its rulers, might be abrogated by 
their successors; a Titus might be 
succeeded by a Domitian ; “ the delight 
of the human race” by its scourge. 

Hence it is that the whole political 
history of the human race, down to the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ments, has been but a succession of re- 
volutions. Each nation has advanced 
from the barbaric domination of a chief, 
through the successive stages of popu- 
lar enfranchisement, until one class 
after another became powerful. Oppos- 
ing interests in society were multiplied 
and brought into collision; then fol- 
lowed the corruption and oppression 
incident to all special legislation, and, 
finally, came the despot or the con- 
queror, who was, perhaps, to unite the 
people with him if he were just, and 
certainly against him or his successors 
if he or they were oppressive, and lay 
the foundations of new revolutions to 
be endured, and new battles of opinion to 
be fought over. Such, from generation 
to generation, has been the tread-mi!l 
toil to which the human race has been 
subject, and how trifling was the pro- 
gress. They endured enough to make 
them wise, but had no means of accu- 
mulating their wisdom and of bequeath- 
ing it to posterity. Notwithstanding 
all the political experience of their an- 
cestors, each generation was thrown 
back, like the beasts, upon their in- 
stincts, and compelled to learn the sci- 
ence of government anew; to roll on 
the same stone up the same unforgiving 
hill, to revolve from one generation to 
another, in the same brazen fetters, 
upon the same fiery wheel. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that it 
has only been since the erection of 
constitutional guarantees against the 
encroachments of the legislative power, 
that mankind have made a uniform and 
perceptible progress in the science of 
government. They are the cogs which 
the people have fixed upon the ma- 
chinery of legislation, to prevent its 
return to the often-rejected absurdities 
of the past. They at once embody the 
political science of the people and defy 
the people’s caprices. 

While, however, it is the function of 
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the constitution to embody the great 
results of national experience and to 
prevent a relapse of public opinion’ to 
those errors which it has survived; 
while it defies every art and all the 
strength of short-sighted and factious 
legislation to disarm or displace it, the 
impression should not for a moment be 
indulged that it is an unchangeable and 
unimprovable existence, that it knows 
neither increment nor modification; 
that, like Terminus, the god of metes 
and bounds, in the Roman Mythology, 
it is without arms or legs, because it is 
destined neither to advance nor recede 
from its first location. The sci- 
ence of human government has 
never realized, in any one depart- 
ment, its highest destiny. By how 
much it comes short of that, by so much, 
constitutions, its practical exponents, 
are immature and susceptible of im- 
provement. But the law of progress, 
according to which legislative science 
advances, differs materially, we con 
ceive, from that which controls the 
progress of any other ; and it is through 
a desire to define this law that we are 
forced to this somewhat circuitous 
route of argumentation. 

Of the physical sciences, most are 
experimental, and the philosopher may 
establish, modify or explode an hypo- 
thesis by an experiment. While the 
infinitely-varied phenomena of nature 
are hourly provoking his curiosity from 
every side, they are all taught to sub- 
mit themselves to the scrutinizing test 
of the laboratory, the forge and the 
machine-shop. There they may be 
racked and tortured by the great in- 
quisitor of nature until they shall dis- 
close, one after another, the very laws 
of their existence, and all their proper- 
ties, both of being and of action. 
Those of the physical sciences which 
are not experimental are mostly demon- 
stratial. They may be certified by 
mathematical calculation, and each re- 
sult may be made the basis of some 
new inquiry. In both these cases, 
however, the science is effectually se- 
cured from recession, and, at the same 
time, every man is himself possessed 
of the means of enlarging, to some ex- 
tent, its territorial limits. 

Political science, on the other hand, 
though inductive, is not strictly an ex- 
perimental science ; though based al- 
most entirely upon experience, it can 
neither be advanced nor established 








by experimentation proper.* Still, in 
a certain sense, political science is ex- 
perimental. Through the imperfection 
of the human judgment we are some- 
times compelled to risk measures of 
which we cannot foresee the conse- 
quences. Though we incur the risk 
by the persuasion of experience, yet 
all of the measure that is doubtful is 
in some sense experimental. It will 
readily be perceived that experiments 
conducted under such oppressive dis- 
advantages can never be resorted to by 
the political economist with the single 
view of advancing political science. It 
is this kind of experimentation, how- 
ever, that is carried on through the or- 
ganism of our annual legislatures. 
From it is derived all our new experi- 
ence. A system of policy is there 
armed with the power and the penalties 
of law, and put into operation, subject 
to being abandoned or pursued, as it 
shall prove successful or otherwise. 
If experience shall sustain it, a new 
principle of legislation is established, 
and the Constitution is ready to receive 
and perpetuate it. The legislature 
thus becomes the laboratory in which 
the separate wants of a community are 
combined and elaborated into political 
science. The statute book records the 
details of the experiment, and the Con- 
stitution its results—from which we 
conclude— 

First, that what ech nation has 
done and endured—the sum of i 
experience is the measure of its wis- 
dom, other things being equal ; and 

Secondly, this experience will in- 
crease just in proportion to the com- 
pleteness with which each interest in 
society is represented in the legislative 
councils. other things being equal. For 
most political truths are merely proxi- 
mate, not final truths. A system of poli- 
cy which to-day may be expedient, may 
become altogether inexpedient at some 
future time ; and assuming as we do, 
that the end of government is the great- 
est happiness of all its subjects, that 
law which responds to the wishes of the 
greatest number, is, for the time being, 
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best. From the variety of interests 
represented, the legislative scratiny: 
will, in turn, be directed to a greater 
number of subjects than would be the 
case ina more limited representation ; 
and .hough the tendency would be, as 
we have no doubt, to circumscribe the 
sphere o: legislation, it would tend 
none the less to give the science sym- 
metry and perfection. 

It follows of course, in the third 
place, that there will be the most com- 
pleteness of representation where the 
greatest equality of condition among the 
whole people prevails ; where there is 
the greatest unity of interest. For 
where a great diversity of condition 
exists, where the comforts of life and 
the means of happiness are very une- 
qually distributed, the wealth and intel- 
ligence of the superior class will both 
enable and dispose them to take advan- 
tage of the ignorance and necessities 
of the inferior class, and to disfranchise 
them actually or by indirection. If this 
be not the case, there will still exist 
such an antagonism of interest, that the 
wishes of one or the other class must, 
to a cettain extent, be sacrificed. But 
no law is’ destined to be permanent 
which does not substantially subserve 
the proper interests of all whom it con- 
trols. Those whom it impinges, will 
ever be its enemies unless a change of 
circumstances occurs to remove or 
diminish its oppressiveness. Though 
the disaffected may be compelled to 
submit to it while they are weak, yet 
they will resist it when they become 
strong. It will, therefore, take much 
longer to settle a principle of legisla- 
tion, and of course less progress will 
be made in constitutional science under 
such circumstances than where a great- 
er identity of interests prevails through- 
out the whole community. 

From all which we conclude, that 
other things being equal, where there 
is greatest equality of social condition, 
there will the wishes of all be most 
adequately represented in the laws. 

That where this representation is 
most adequate, there will valuable po- 


* Experience may be acquired in two ways; either, first, by noticing facts as they 
occur, without any attempt to influence the frequency of their occurrence, or to vary 
the circumstances under which they occur; this is OsseRvATION ; or, secondly, by 
putting in action causes and agents over which we have control, and purposely vary- 
ing their combinations and noticing what effects take place; this is ExrerimENT.— 
Herschell’s Preiiminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 76 
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litical experience most rapidly aceu- 
mulate ; and, 

That where this accumulation is 
most rapid, there political science will 
be most progressive. And there, of 
course, the Constitution, which is the 
proper repertory of the political science 
of a people, will most frequently re- 
quire review and amendment. 

If we have been at all successful in 
making our statements as clear as our 
convictions upon these points, we feel 
that our readers will be prepared fur- 
ther to infer with us, that in a Govern- 
ment based upon a liberal system of 
representation, the Constitution will re- 
quire periodical inspection, and com- 
paratively frequent repairs. In no 
other way can the people fully avail 
themselves of their advantages. ‘To 
neglect it, is to expose themselves or 
their progeny again to all the conse- 
quences of their former inexperience. 
While a great political error, with its 
disastrous results,.is yet fresh in the 
memory of all, they are both wise 
enough and willing to guard against its 
recurrence. If that be neglected until 
the event, or its more painful features, 
are obliterated from the public mind, 
an opportunity may never recur again 
so repair the omission, except it come 
accompanied with all that brood of 
public calamities which spread terror 
and confusion at its first appearance. 
Impressed with the correctness of 
these views, we have always felt that 
when Mr. Jefferson proposed that 
every American Constitution should 
be subjected to a periodical revision, 
once in every twenty years, he had a 
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very correct and philosophical idea of 
the longevity of all political admoni- 
tions, as well as a just sense of the 
progress of political science among a 
free people.* While, on the one hand, 
time enough will have elapsed to ob- 
scure the remembrance of what may 
be irritating in the measures which 
have transpired, all their important les- 
sons may remain comparatively unef- 
faced and distinct. A portion of those 
in that generation who were blind to 
the instructions of their experience 
will have passed away—a new genera- 
tion will take their place without any 
deep and unrelenting prejudices to be 
overcome, but ready to listen to, to 
ponder, and to appropriate the wisdom 
which was bequeathed them in the ex- 
perience of their predecessors. 

Again, it must have been observed 
by those who are at all familiar with 
the progress of legislation in this coun- 
try, that in the course of every twenty 
years, numerous and important princi- 
ples of policy have been fully settled 
in the public mind—principles which, 
if not at war with the Constitution, 
were, at least, imperfectly defined by 
its terms.¢ Nay, there may be many 
questions of political doctrine concern- 
ing which the nation may require more 
than the life-time of a single genera- 
tion to agitate and discuss; yet, as 
these difficulties originate at different 
intervals, so will they be ready for final 


legislation at different times. The 
harvest time will relate to the seed 


time, and that only need be gathered 
which is ripe for the sickle. If the 
period for revision come too soon for 


* «Each generation is as independent of the one preceding as that was of all that 


had gone before. 


It has, then, like them, a right to choose for itself the form of 


government it believes the most productive of its own happiness—consequently, 
to accommodate to the circumstances in which it finds itself that received from its 
predecessors: and it is for the peace and good of mankind that a solemn opportnu- 
nity of doing this every nineteen or twenty years should be provided by the 
Constitution, so that it may be handed on, with periodical repairs, from generation 
to generation, to the end of time, if anything human can so long endure.”—Je/- 
Jerson’s Letter to Kircheval in 1816. 

t In the State of New York, where, by means of its journals, the public mind 
finds more immediate expression in the laws than perhaps in any other part of 
the world of equal extent, we believe this statement to be particularly true. 
Indee |, the newspaper has become, to all intents and purposes, a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature, and oftentimes a question of policy is discussed and its fate is 
settled before it has received any serious legislative action. This wonderful facili- 
ty in extracting and circulating public opinion, has abridged the period usually 
requisite for establishing a system of policy upon all political subjects, and permits 
a degree of promptitude and activity in legislation which appears to the old world 
almost revolutionary, and which is quite unprecedented in the history of nations. 
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some questions, they may lie over for 
the next, while the principles which 
have matured may be disposed of with- 
out delay. 

To be convinced of this, one need 
but review the history of banking in 
this State for the last half century. 
The first applications for bank charters 
were made under the Constitution of 
1777. Through the imperfections of 
that instrument—imperfections which 
sprang entirely from the inexperience 
of those who drew it, and of those by 
whom it was adopted—opportunities 
for such gross and flagrant corruption 
were afforded,that on three different 
Occasions a majority in the Legislature 
was controlled by direct and unequivo- 
cal bribery. To propitiate the out- 
raged feelings of the public, as well as 
to prevent the recurrence of such scan- 
dals in our legislation, the Convention 
who revised the Constitution in 1821, 

ve the subject a careful examination. 

he result was the introduction of a 
clause requiring the assent of two- 
thirds of both Houses to create a mo- 
nied corporation. Though this pro- 
vision may have prevented much im- 
pure legislation, yet the remedial prin- 
ciple had only been approached, not 
reached. The delegates to that Con- 
vention had not then the experience in 
the operation of special legislation 
which the last twenty years have fur- 
nished. They little dreamed that in 
less than three years from the time 
their deliberations terminated, fifty 
thousand dollars would be disbursed 
among the members of the New York 
Legislature in purchasing a single 
banking privilege,* and that it would 
become a notorious fact, that in nearly 
every banking institution to be estab- 
lished by that body for the next twenty 
years, a large number of its members 
would have a deep pecuniary interest— 
that they would be the first, in one 
way or another, to participate in the 
profits of those very institutions which 


* Chemical Bank of New York City. 


+ A periodical has been recently established in the city of 
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they, by their own votes, were to aid in 
creating. Yet that very amendment, 
which, in 1821, was thought to be suf. 
ficient, but which has proved to be 
vain, might, had it not been tried, be 
thought the only remedy which the 
present exigencies of the State requir- 
ed. By a timely interposition, how- 
ever, then, we are now fully prepared 
to lay the axe at the root of the evil, 
and disencumber the State of its nox- 
ious influences forever. The progress 
of public sentiment, likewise, in re- 
forming the doctrine of eminent do- 
main, and in limiting the power of the 
Legislature to contract State debts, has 
been even more rapid than upon the 
subject of banking. It has been almost 
entirely formed within twenty years. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that in 
governments where all classes are so 
fully represented as in the United 
States of America; where public opi- 
nion is so rapid in its formation and cir- 
culation, and so controlling in its au- 
thority, the Constitution should be sub- 
jected to a thorough revision once, at 
least, in the life-time of every genera- 
tion, and such repairs be made as are 
clearly and steadfastly demanded by a 
manifest majority of the voting popula- 
tion for whom it is designed. 

We have been thus far attempting 
to show 4@ priori the necessity of sub- 
jecting the organic law of a people to 
a periodical revision. We now propose 
to show @ posteriori that a pressing 
necessity exists for numerous and im- 
portant amendments to the present 
Constitution of the State of New York. 
We shall confine ourselves for the 
present to a brief statement of what 
we conceive the chief defects of that 
instrument to be, both because their 
discussion would, of itself, require more 
additional space than we can appropri- 
ate to the treatment of any single topic, 
and because they have elsewhere been 
presented with great perspicuity and 
completeness. f 


Albany, entitled the 








* Albany Democratic Reformer,” the purpose of which is to embody all such memo- 
rials, speeches and published papers as may from time to time appear upon the subject 
of Governmental Reform. In the first and only number which has yet appeared, are 
contained the speeches and letters cf several of the most distinguished reformers in 
the State upon this subject. In the next number will appear a series of communica- 
tions which appeared during the last summer in the columns of the New York Even- 
ing Post, upon the same subject, from the pen of E. P. Hurlbut, Esq., of New York 
city. The clearness and force with which the remedies to our present constitutional 
system are there presented, would be a sufficient excuse had we no other for our de- 
clining to enter upon their discussion. 
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To the present Constitution we ob- 
ject then, ; 

First, that the highest Court of 
Appeal in the State unites in itself 
both the powers of making and of ad- 
ministering the laws. This union can 
not exist without exposing the mem- 
bers composing the Court—in some 
cases to the undue influence of political 
prejudices and partisan interests, which 
leads to a corrupt administration of the 
law—and in many more cases to a 
suspicion of such influence, which se- 
riously impairs the usefulness of the 
Court, by weakening the moral weight 
and authority of its decisions. Being 
likewise, the exclusive judges of the 
constitutionality of the laws which they 
have themselves been instrumental in 
passing, they not only enter upon such 
inquiries as a Court with opinions fully 
formed and publicly expressed, but they 
have, through the medium of their judi- 
cial organization, the power of passing 
laws in direct violation of the Consti- 
tution. The proof of the existence of 
this power and an instance of its exer- 
cise, may be found in the passage of 
the General Banking Law in 1838, 
which being intended to create monied 
corporations, required a two-thirds vote 
of the legislature. A majority, how- 
ever, passed it. When the constitu- 
tionality of the bill came before the 
Court of Errors, a mere majority was 
sufficient, and it was found, to sustain 
the law. In like manner a factious 
majority might conspire to pass any 
other bill which required a two- thirds 
vote, and establish its constitutionality 
in the Court of Frrors by the same 
majority which had first carried it 
through the Senate, and.thus violate, 
in the grossest manner, not only the 
spirit but the letter of the Constitution. 
To these considerations it may be 
added, that the members of the Senate 
are elected rather to make laws than 
to administer them, to press the meas- 
ures of a party rather than to compose 
the differences between individuals, to 
exhibit skill and devotion as advocates 
rather than wisdom and impartiality as 
judges. The necessity of making this 
distinction arises from the union of 
such diverse functions in the same 
officer. The people cannot often find 


an active politician and a good judge 
in the same person; and as they are 
not permitted to select one man for 
their judge and 


another for their 
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Senator, each according to his special 
qualifications for the office to which he 
is elected, they are compelled to elect 
between their necessities, and in seek- 
ing for a good Senator, to run the risk 
of getting a bad judge, and vice versa. 

Second, we object that the period for 
which most of the members of the Court 
of Errorsare elected is too short to admit 
of that stability and comprehensiveness 
in their decisions which the dignity and 
influence of the Court. demand—and is 
also too short to command that degree 
of talent and fidelity which are requisite 
for a proper discharge of its duties. 
The first point is familiar to every 
person conversant with the decisions 
of this Court, and the second is suffi- 
cjently proved by the reluctance of 
men distinguished for ability, to be 
elected to this highest judicial tribunal 
in the State, who would feel proud of a 
seat upon the bench of many inferior 
courts. 

Thirdly, we object that the people are 
not properly secured against an improvi- 
dent use of public money and public ere- 
dit. That there is nothing in any of our 
State Constitutions to protect us from 
fraudulent insolvency or excessive tax- 
ation, but the contingent honesty and 
discretion of the Legislature. Not in- 
experienced we speak. ‘The shameful 
condition of some of our sister States, 
and the headlong extravagance of New 
York legislation, by which the citizens 
of that State have been suspended 
more than once over the very precipice 
of national insolvency, are sufficient 
warnings to all who are not besotted 
with prejudice, or false to their own 
convictions. 

Fourthly, we object that the property 
of the State is not liable in a suit by its 
creditors forthe debts which it contracts, 
whereby the creditor is deprived of an 
absolute right, and the people of a most 
important safeguard against improvi- 
dent legislation. Aside from the clear 
and obvious right which the creditor 
has to this remedy against the State, it 
would be calculated, in a high degree, 
to fix the responsibility of improvident 
legislation where it belongs, upon the 
guilty instruments. The people would 
have their attention awakened by the 
imprudence of their representatives in a 
comparatively short time after its per- 
petration. They would thus, on the 
one hand, be led to visit these unfaith- 
ful servants with a just indignation ; 
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and, on the other, to be more cautious 
in granting similar powers for the 
future. By permitting the State to be 
made defendant at the suit of individual 
citizens, we should, at the same time, 


deliver the Legislature from some of 


its most trying temptations. Private 
claimants against the State would then 
betake themselves to the courts, in- 
stead of the lobbies, for redress. 

Fifthly, we object that a man’s rights 
over his own property, are not properly 
oreven decently respected. ‘That his 
land may be taken from him, and his 
houses torn down, to gratify an unprin- 
cipled lust of gain, without any pretence 
of public necessity. And that no fair 
system of compensation is provided to 
the ejected citizen, either when the 
property is taken by privileged corpo- 
rations, or for the public use. 

Sixthly, we object that the Con- 
stitution permits the creation of cor- 
porations with a larger credit, and 
with less liability for their engage- 
ments, than is permitted to individual 
citizens. Besides, the gross injustice 
which such privileges work to those 
who cannot participate in their enjoy- 
ment, their tendency has been, and is 
directly or indirectly, to make the cur- 
rency of the State fluctuating, to de- 
range the industry of the country, and 
to establish a large and powerful in- 
fluence adverse to impartial legislation. 

Seventhly, we object that it has seri- 
‘ously and unnecessarily diminished the 
legislative power of the counties and 
towns ; that it has injudiciously deprived 
the people of their proper influence in the 
selection of their local officers, and has 
increased the patronage of the central 
government, and thus the capacity of 
its members for political corruption, to 
the serious obstruction of pure and 
equal legislation, and the calamitous 
depravation of public morals. Our 
government is based upon the doctrine 
that every town knows its own wants 
and their remedies better than they are 
known by any other town. This doc- 
trine assumed, it is absurd to give the 
selection of merely local town and 
county officers to the General Govern- 
ment—worse than absurd, it is cor- 
rupting to the appointing power, and 
concedes to an oligarchy a dangerous 
control over the electoral votes, and 
thus over the legislation of the State. 

Eighthly, we object that it has made 
no adequate provision for the prompt and 
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righteous administration of the law, in 


consequence of which, the citizen ig 
often subjected to unjustifisble delay 
and expense in establishing his legal 
rights. The average duration of a 
litigated suit is not less than five years 
in our Court of Chancery, and three 
years in our Courts of Law. The 
average expenses are from 15 to 20 per 
cent. upon the whole sums recovered. 
Ninthly, we object that it permits an 
unlimited creation of offices by the gov- 
ernment, whereby the patronage of the 
executive may be d: ingerously increased, 
without the consent of the people. In 
consequence of this, vast numbers are 
tempted to abandon both their profes. 
sions and their principles, for the despe- 
rate chances of political life, and the peo- 
ple are subjected to useless expense for 
services not only needless, but fre- 
quently prejudicial to the public welfare. 
Tenthly, we object that the clergy are, 
by the Constitution, ineligible to, and in- 
capable of holding “ any civil or military 
office or place within this State,” and 
are thus denied a full, practical enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of citizenship. 
This, we believe, is the only clause in 
the present Constitution which is un- 
conditionally discreditable to the states- 
manship of every man who advocated 
If anything could add to the absurd- 
ity of the act it would be the reasons 
they gave for doing it. “* Whereas, the 
ministers of the gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to the service of 
God and the cure of souls, and ought 
not to be diverted from the duties of 
their functions; therefore, no minister 
of the gospel, or priest of any denomi- 
nation whatever, shall, at any time 
hereafter, under any pretence or de- 
scription whatever, be eligible to, or 
capable of holding any civil or military 
office or place within this State.” In 
the first place, the conclusion is, in 
itself, a wretched non-seguitur ; and, 
in the next place, when it is as well 
remembered as it was once understood, 
that this provision against the political 
elevation of the cle ‘rgy was introduced 
solely to protect our institutions from 
the principles of that body which were 
generally conceived to be fatally ad- 
verse to the existence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, every one will, at once, 
perceive that we have branded thé 
whole body with a mark of public dis- 
trust, which, whether deserved or not, 
is no more necessary, wader our liberal 
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suffrage system, than it is to compel 
the people to border their garments 
with fringe, as the Jews were com- 
manded by Moses, that they may be- 
come more mindful of, and obedient to 
the laws that exist. 

We will admit, if necessary, that, at 
first, the clergy would make unpracti- 
cable and, we believe, unpopular states- 
men; but, we have not the remotest 
idea that it would be possible for their 
whole united order toturnthe Legisla- 
ture of the State, in any perceptible 
degree, from its appointed orbit. 
Whether they would choose to avail 
themselves of the privilege of holding 
office, would depend upon two ques- 
tions; first, whether it were calcu- 
lated, as the Convention suggested, 
to divert them from the duties of their 
sacred functions ; and, secondly, wheth- 
er, if it were, they were conscientious 
enough to refuse it. If they were not, 
it is hardly worth while for the State 
to oppose obstacles to their leaving a 
profession which they can’t but dis- 
grace. If they were, it is idle to im- 
pose prohibitions upon them. If, on 
the other hand, the duties of the two 
functions were not found to be incon- 
sistent, it is a gross injustice to the 
clergy to deprive them of their just 
influence in the making and adminis- 
tering of those laws which they are 
forced to submit to. It is not that we 
look for any special accession of wis- 
dom to the councils of the State, or 
fidelity in the administration of her 
affairs, by removing these restric- 
tions from the clerical profession ; 
but we are not willing that our Con- 
stitution, the sanctuary of our political 
faith, should any longer give refuge to a 
principle of legislation so intolerant 
and so mean. 

With most of our readers, to state 
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these objections is to argue them. 
They are as familiar as household 
words to every enlightened democrat, 
and to remove them, we hope will be 
the fervent aspiration of every pure 
one. We forbear going into a discus- 
sion of the remedies which we propose 
to these evils, as it has been and is our 
purpose now, merely to show a clear 
necessity for a substantial and compre- 
hensive constitutional reform, and by 
what agency that reform can be most 
advantageously effected. The latter 
question remains to be considered. 
The most devoted advocates of con- 
stitutional reform insist that a conven- 
tion of delegates, elected by the whole 
people, would be the only body fit to 
undertake this vast and responsible 
work. That none but men specially 
ealled for the purpose, men uniting 
the most enlarged faculties of states- 
manship with the most impregnable 
integrity, are sufficient for its “ high 
argument.” There is, on the other 
hand, another class, among which are 
many devoted friends of the Constitu- 
tion and of civil liberty, who fear to 
trust a convention with such powers as 
are contemplated by the other section 
of reformers ; who fear that an appetite 
for change may grow among them by 
what it feeds on, that, instead of con- 
fining their attention to necessary re- 
forms, they may engage in a system 
of speculative or experimental legisla- 
tion, and gamble with the public confi- 
dence for the chances that improve- 
ments may result. The class enter- 
taining these apprehensions, prefer that 
the reforms should be initiated by the 
Legislature and ratified in the way pro- 
vided by the Constitution.* In support 
of this view, among other things, it is 
alleged that, when the Revisers of the 
Constitution in 1821, provided a pro- 


* Sec. Ist. “ Any amendment or amendments to this Constitution, may be prepared 


in the Senate or Assembly, and if the same shall be agr ed to by a majority of the 
members elected to each of the two houses, such proposed amendment or amendments, 
shall be entered on their journals, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and referred 
to the Legislature then next to be chosen, and shall be published for three months 
previous to the time of making such choice; and, if in the Legislature next chosen as 
aforesaid, such proposed amendment or amendments shall be agreed to by two thirds 
of all the members elected to each house, then it shall be the duty of the Legislature to 
Submit such proposed amendment or amendments to the people, in such manner, and 
at such a time, as the Legisiature shall prescribe: and if the people shall approve 
and ratify such amendment or amendments, by a majority of the electors qualified ta 
vote for members of the Legislature, voting thereon, such amendment or amendments 
shall become part of the Constitution.”—Constitution of the State of New York, 


Article 8, 
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cess for amending that instrument, 


without a Convention, they intended to 
supersede that agency for the future. 
For this inference we entertain no 
respect whatever. It cannot be pre- 
tended that the Convention of 1821 
divested the people of the right of 
amending the Constitution again by 
another Convention; but it is as- 
sumed that, having provided one organ- 
ism for change, they meant to discour- 
age every other. This is both bad 
statesmanship and bad logic. We 
could never see the slightest reason for 
so broad an inference, though we can 
discover abundant reason for the clause 
of the Constitution in question. Under 
the old Constitution of 1777, no 
amendment could be made without a 
Convention; and when a matter of 
mere machinery in the instrument re- 
quired attention, a matter about the ne- 
cessity of which little or no difference 
of opinion was entertained, perhaps a 
matter which could have been quietly 
passed through the Legislature with- 
out a discussion and ratified by the peo- 
ple without a caucus,—in these mere 
technics of legislation, the people were 
subjected to the expense and delay of a 
Convention before that alteration could 
be effected. This was the case in 1801, 
when it was required to fix the ratio of 
representation of the State of New York 
in the Legislature, and to interpret 
an ambigious passage in the old Con- 
stitution. The expense and embar- 
rassment which those trifling al- 
terations involved, were the substan- 
tial, if not the sole reasons for the in- 
troduction of the provision in question 
into the new Constitution ; and the pro- 
priety of its introduction we readily 
concede—but we deny that there is 
any authority for believing that the 
Convention of 1821 intended, by indi- 
rection or otherwise, to place the Con- 
stitution of the State under the control 
of the legislative power, or to super- 
sede all revision by Conventions for 
the future. 

There remains, then, this single 
question—W hich is the better qualified 
to digest, without delay, a thorough 
and comprehensive system of consti- 
tutional reform—the Legislature, or a 
Convention to be specially called for 
the purpose ? 

We may as well, at once, avow our 
preference for the Convention—nay, 
we are prepared to go farther, and to 


say, that while the present standard of 
legislative qualification obtains, we 
would prefer that the Constitution 
should continue as it is, rather than 
that the Legislature should attempt to 
amend it. And these are our reasons: 

In the first place, the Legislature is 
not elected to revise the Constitution, 
but for other and very different pur- 
poses. The delegates to that body are 
expected to direct their attention to 
the current legislative business of the 
year. Those who are selected may 
be fully competent to represent the 
wishes of the majority upon the ques. 
tions to which this business gives rise, 
while their doctrines of constitutional 
legislation might be altogether objec- 
tionable to their constituency. If there 
be a prospect of difficulty with a neigh. 
boring country, as in the McLeod case, 
or with a sister State, as in the Vir- 
ginia claim—or if a change in the sys- 
tem of public instruction be contem- 
plated, the delegates who would be em- 
ployed for these exigencies are by no 
means necessarily equal to the task of 
constitutional reform. Eminent capa- 
city for the duties of the former in no- 
wise implies equal capacity for the 
duties of the latter. ‘The most capa- 
ble for one emergency might prove 
wholly unfit for the other. Conse- 
quently it happens that where the 
people would attempt a change in the 
Constitution without the agency of a 
Convention, they are obliged, at the 
election of their representatives, to de- 
cide two issues, about which they may 
entertain the most opposite opinions, 
by one and the same vote. They are 
compelled, in one case or the other, to 
sacrifice their judgment to their neces- 
sities, because they are not able to ex- 
press their opinions separately upon 
each. The same incongruity of fune- 
tions which we deplore in the organiza- 
tion of the upper house of the legislature, 
by which legislative and judicial powers 
are combined in the same body, is appa- 
rent here. We can understand why, 
ina remote and thinly-populated settle- 
ment, the very distinct duties of school- 
master and dentist should devolve upon 
the same individual. Wealth and 
civilisation have not labored together 
long enough there to effect a division 
of the professions. But no one pre- 
tends that we have not far more ac- 
complished statesmen in the country 
than the majority of those we employ 
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jn making our laws; no one will pre- 
tend that to revise a Constitution does 
not require the best services of the ablest 
and best of men; no one will pretend 
that we cannot afford to pay for those 
services far better than we can afford 
to do without them. Why, then, we 
ask, shall we not avail ourselves of the 
wisdom of our wise men? Why not 
give the public sentiment its full and 
fair expression, without driving the 
people to choose between their rights, 
and to compromise with their necessi- 
ties. 

But, in the second place, suppose the 
legislature to represent the public sen- 
timent fully upon all the fundamental 
questions of government, we again ob- 
ject that they have not time or oppor- 
tunity to project and mature a compre- 
hensive plan of reform. Every one, 
who is at all acquainted with the labors 
of a faithful legislator, knows that dur- 
ing session he is ever pressed with the 
current business of the houses. A 
large portion of his time is taken up in 
committees. He is inexperienced and 
uninformed upon some or all the sub- 
jects under deliberation, and requires 
time to prepare himself, to study, to 
reflect, to consult. The limited dura- 
tion of his office, and his small com- 
pensation for that period, discourage 
him from devoting the vacations of his 
terms to that preparation. ‘The con- 
sequence has been, almost invariably, 


that a large majority of all the bills, of 


every session, have been passed during 
its last week, many of which were not 


half discussed, and not more than half 


understood. Is it contended that much 
time is occupied by the two houses in 
political trifling’? But would they tri- 
fle less with five or six bills for a re- 
form of the Constitution waiting a third 
reading’? Would it become a whit 
the less necessary for Mr. A to detain 
the action of the house while he talks 
for a given number of days in every 
session at his constituency upon the 
few and altogether immaterial topics, 
concerning which he happens to have 
some information? Would it become 
a whit the less necessary for Mr. B to 
recite all the calamities, real or ima- 
gined, which have driginated since the 
creation of the world from the policy 
ursued by his political opponents ? 
Would it become a whit the less neces- 
sary for Mr. C to pursue his dispute, 
de rebus nihili, with Mr. D, until, in 
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striving for the last word, he puts off 
the dignity of a legislator to cover him- 
self with the ignominy of a blackguard ? 
Would that it might! The friend of 
civil liberty might then be spared the 
mortification of defending the system of 
popular governments against the scan- 
dals of legislation, which so frequently 
make its operation disgusting. Would 
that it might! and it would be given 
him to see those institutions which he 
cherishes with such fidelity and hope, 
commending themselves to the whole 
world as an example to be admired, 
not as a warning, and to be despised. 
But such speculations are idle. The 
pendency of any constitutional ques- 
tion reconciles no political or personal 
differences, it satisfies no selfish appe- 
lites, it gives to legislators no enlarged 
views, it takes from them no selfish 
propensities. They will devote just as 
much time to their own ends, and just 
as little to the public good, as they 
please. As usual, they will work for 
individuals during the session, and for 
the public the day before adjournment. 
The consequence is that they will not 
touch any constitutional subject at all, 
or if they do, they will huddle it through 
at the heel of the session, without deli- 
beration or debate. Many may vote 
against it for the want of time to con- 
sider its merits, and many in favor of 
it for the same reason. I[t may thus 
be rejected and pronounced an unpopu- 
lar measure, or adopted, and fix a 
serious and permanent deformity upon 
the Constitution; a risk, in either 
case, of the most serious character. 
Therefore, we insist upon it, that 
the legislature have not time, though 
it were their business, to initiate all 
those constitutional reforms which the 
progress of political science in this 
State demands; and, as we shall pro- 
ceed to show, in the third place, that 
they are incompetent, both by qualifi- 
cation and position, for such a task, if 
they had the time. 

We have already had oceasion to 
remark that the Legislature are not 
sent to amend the Constitution, but to 
attend to the current legislation of the 
year. We may add, that the individuals 
usually chosen for that class of duties, 
are not selected by a high legislative 
standard. It will hardly be claimed 
that the higher qualities of statesman- 
ship are insisted upon for our State re- 
presentatives in any case, while it will 
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be conceded that obligation for past, or 
the prospect of future services as a po- 
litical partisan, have much, very much, 
if not most to do with establishing a 
candidate's ney for the duties 
of legislation. ence those who are 
selected are, many of them young, and 
most of them inexperienced in the 
higher duties of their vocation. They 
are called to a kind of business, to which 
their previous pursuits had, perhaps, 
never led them to direct their stu- 
dious attention, and for which they 
have no preliminary education. On 
this point of incompetency, however, 
we cannot dwell, for to say what we 
feel, would be unpleasant to ourselves, 
and perhaps to some of our readers, 
nor is it necessary to elaborate the 
matter. We put it to every honest 
and reflecting member of any party, 
whether, assuming that a convention 
had been determined upon, he would be 
content that any legislature elected in 
this State, for the last twenty years, 
should be drafted for that convention. 
If we rightly anticipate his answer, 
then we ask, if he be willing to impose 
upon that body the very duties which 
the Convention in question would be 
called to discharge. 

Again, it unfortunately happens to 
be the case, that nearly every legislator 
thinks the interests of his own county 
of more importance than those of the 
State—the interests of his own town 
of more importance than those of his 
county—and his own interests of more 
importance than any or all of the 
others together. ‘Through this prevail- 
ing infirmity of the legislative con- 
science, it has come to pass that the 
votes of the members have become a 
common article of barter and exchange. 
Whoso has a favorite measure to pro- 
pose, secures for it all the votes of in- 
different members, by pledging, in 
turn, his own vote to their favorite 
measures, about which he happens, 
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himself, to be indifferent. In this way 
the legislation of an entire session ig 
bound up and interlaced to such a de. 
gree that the passage of infamous bills 
is sometimes made the condition upon 
which measures of the most vital im. 
portance can become laws. Those 
who will call to mind the conduct of a 
portion of the legislature in 1812, in 
their attempt to charter the Bank of 
America, may see to what corrupt 
issues this system of log-rolling in legis. 
lation may be made to tend.* 

We mention this then, as another 
reason for not relying for constitutional 
reform upon the legislature. There 
are a variety of political and personal 
interests operating upon them to modi- 
fy very much, if not to control their 
action, which an independent conven- 
tion would not be exposed to. Very 
few private or party ends could be an- 
swered by combining for or against any 
particular measure in a convention, 
While the nature of the high duties 
which the delegates are called upon to 
perform, and fur which each would feel 
personally responsible before his con- 
temporaries as well as to posterity, 
would constitute a very important se- 
curity against any infidelity in the ex- 
ercise of their powers. 

In the fourth place, from what we 
have observed of the state legislatures, 
it is idle to expect, indeed, it may be 
idle to expect from any legislative body, 
a deliberate and spuntaneous resigna- 
tion of any of its important powers; 
without which, we can have no ade- 
quate constitutional reform. It will be 
observed, that the operation of nearly 
every change we have alluded to, in our 
briet summary, would be to deprive the 
legislature of some substantive right, 
and restore that right to the people. 
Indeed, the great purpose of the pre- 
sent movement is to circumscribe the 
sphere of legislation, and to enlarge the 
sphere of the individual man. We 








* We qu te the following paragraph from Hammond’s Political History of the State 
of New York: 

* The Bank advocates in the Legislature had systematically prevented any 
action on nearly all the important business before them. Holding a majority, they 
seemed determined that nothing of consequence should be done, until their favorite 
measure (the charter of the Bank of America) should be adopted. The more 
pressing the necessity of legislation on any given subject, the more carefully did 
they watch and strenuously oppose, final action upon it. Of two hundred and for'y 
bills, ultimately passed during that session, the greater part of which were then 
on their table, they had passed but thirty-nine when they were prorogued” (by 
Governor To... pkins, for corruption.) —Vol. i., p. 309. 
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should surely be regardless of all the 
teachings of history, we should have 
watched with but little profit for the 
controlling motives of the human heart, 
if we could look to the legislature for 
reforms, which would involve such a 
serious sacrifice of authority. To us 
now, sic notus Ulysses. We have 
rarely seen the man, who believed 
that he had more power than he 
could manage better than any one 
else, or that the public interest would 
be served by his transferring any por- 
tion of it to another. Still more rarely 
have we seen the legislature that la- 
bored under the oppression of any such 
self-distrust. On the contrary, we 
have found that generally they act from 
the conviction that the public interest 
rather required an enlargement than a 
contraction of their authority. Aris- 
totle has somewhere in his _poli- 
tics, very sagaciously observed, that 
generally, mankind are satisfied with 
their respective shares of virtue, how- 
ever scanty they may be, but are ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with their shares 
of all other advantages. Without say- 
ing anything worse of our legislature 
than Aristotle said of all mankind, we 
may be permitted to express our own 
conviction, that that body are far more 
anxious to stretch their prerogatives 
than to be delivered from tempta.ion. 
We have long since, therefore, relin- 
quished all hope of relief from the le- 
gislature, for as we have before re- 
marked, we have no confidence in the 
efficacy, or in the purity of reforms 
emanating from that quarter. 


Forasmuch then, as the legislature 
are not elected to reform the Constitu- 
tion, but for very distinct purposes, and 
often entertain opinions quite contrary 
to those of their constituents upon many 
questions of constitutional polity: and, 

Forasmuch, as they have not suffi- 
cient time, even though they did fairly 
and fully represent public sentiment 
upon those questions, to discuss and 
present all the required reforms with- 
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out neglecting their other legislative 
duties ; and, 

Forasmuch as, admitting that abun- 
dant time might be spared them, the 
political and personal interests of the 
legislature, which grow out of their 
official powers, are adverse to prompt 
and decided action upon the Constitu- 
tion; and also lead them to make every 
popular reform the vehicle of more or 
less impure or unnecessary legislation ; 
and, finally, 

Forasmuch, as the legislature always 
have been, and doubtless will continue 
to be, unwilling to relinquish any of 
their powers and restore them to the 
people, without which restoration, no 
constitutional reform can be at all com- 
plete or satisfactory—we conclude 
that such a revision of the Constitution 
as the public interest at present demands 
can only be undertaken with safety by a 
convention of delegates to be chosen di- 
rectly, and for the purpose, by the people. 

It will have been observed, that the 
preceding remarks were not intended 
to be confined in their application to 
the present exigencies of the State of 
New York, but that they equally con- 
cern every other State in our confede- 
racy; that we have intended to keep 
before us distinctly the welfare of no 
particular section or sect in the country, 
but of the whole country. We have 
labored at some length, to show the ne- 
cessity of subjecting all our State Con- 
stitutions* to a thorough revision once 
at least in the life-time of every gen- 
eration ; and that this revision should 
be conducted by a convention of dele- 
gates elected directly from the people, 
and for thatsingle purpose. And though 
the recent movement in the State of 
New York has been made the occa- 
sion for these remarks, we are very far 
from implying that the Constitution of 
that State is, in any sense, more defec- 
tive than the Constitution of any other 
of the United States in America; on 
the contrary, there are not more than 
one or two, and those the least consid- 
erable, of the defects in the New York 





*We do not include the Federal Constitution here, not because we think it an 
exception, but as it has not lain in our way to speak of that instrument in this con- 
nection, and as we might be misunderstood, if we included it in the rule we have laid 
down, without an explanation of our views, we prefer to exclude it until an opportu- 
nity shall occur of presenting our reasons at length, for applying the same principles 
of constitutional reform to it as to the State Constitutions. 
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Constitution, to which we have alluded, 
which are provided against in any of 
the other State Constitutions, and we 
take leave to say that it is the distin- 

ishing glory of the people of New 
York, that they have been the first to 
commence the movement of reform, an 
example which, we have no doubt, will 
be ultimately imitated by every state 
in the Union. 

We look to see ample and systematic 
provision made by every State in the 
Union for the expansion of constitu- 
tional science, and that, too, without 
much delay. The time has come when 
we must take heed, that that guard 
which the citizen has placed to protect 
him from capricious and immature le- 
gislation, be not converted into an agent 
of tyranny to oppress or constrain him ; 
That the instrument which was intend- 
ed to embody and preserve the political 
science of the people, and to define the 
political boundaries of the Government, 
be not permitted to perpetuate obsolete 
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or erroneous doctrines, nor to vest po- 
litical powers in a mode or degree un- 
satisfactory to the manifest wishes of 
those whom the exercise of those pow- 
ers concerns ; and that every Constitu- 
tion contain within itselfan organism for 
expansion and growth, corresponding 
to that by which its subjects grow in 
wisdom and in power. 

We are not of those who believe, 
that every nation is destined to revolve 
in a single circle of birth, progress and 
decline ; and that the growth of each, 
like the fulling of the moon, “ is but its 
progress to decay ;” least of all do we 
think such a destiny awaits the institu. 
tions of our country. If, however, we 
should be mistaken, and years should 
bring with them decrepitude to this 
nation, we do not hesitate to believe that 
the cause of her decline will be found 
in the inflexibility of her Constitutions, 
and the tyranny which their supremacy 
must always occasion without adequate 
facilities for amendment and growth. 





THE REFORMER. 


Tue true Reformer, like the pioneer 
Who hews the western forest, must throw by 
All thought of ease or resting till he die : 
Nor in his noble breast admit the fear 
Of ill; although, through life, he may not hear 
The voice of friend, nor see one loving eye 
To cheer him on his way of duty high, 
And warn him when his foes are lurking near! 
Yet fields of beauty, by his dauntless hand, 
Shall rise in loveliness, where now the gloom 
Of Error doth the light of Truth withstand ; 
The lonely wilderness he fells shall bloom 


AS 


Throughout all after time ; and those who now 
Scowl with mad hate, before his tomb shall bow! 


LOVE. 


Like the still stars that glow with fadeless light, 
Unchanging ever in their holy ray, 
Unseen, perchance, in the full glare of day, 

Yet with mild glory shining through the night, 

So Love, whate’er the time, is ever bright ; 
And though unnoticed while the sunbeams play 
Around prosperity, has its holiest sway 

When dark afflictions come the soul to blight. 
The loftiest and the lowliest bosom feels 

Its empire sweet, and brightens in its glow ; 
The proudest spirit to its sceptre kneels, 

And gentlest hearts its sweetest influence know. 
Soft to the couch of death it gently steals, 
And, even through its tears, eternal joy reveals ! 


Port-Chester, 1843. R. H. BACON, 
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FLEETS VERSUS FORTS.* 


On the 9th April, 1840, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, requesting the Secretary 
of War *‘ to lay before the House, as 
soon as practicable, a report of a full 
and connected system of national de- 
fence,” &c. In compliance with this 
request, the Secretary (Mr. Poinsett) 
submitted, on the 
the two documents mentioned below, 
drawn up by an able board of army offi- 
cers (from the pen of the present ac- 
complished and excellent head of the 
Engineer Bureau, Col. Totten), the 
views expressed in which were sanc- 
tioned in the most emphatic manner by 
the Secretary, and are, inthe main, the 
same which have been submitted by 
boards composed of distinguished mili- 
tary officers, for the last twenty-five 
years. 

' The system which has been so fre- 
quently recommended, and which, up to 
the present time, has been acted on, is, 
that, wherever practicable, the entrance 
to our harbors must be closed by forti- 
fications ; which means, that the forts 
defending these entrances must be able 
to resist any naval attack which would 
probably be directed against them, and 
that the injury which hostile vessels 
would sustain in endeavoring to pass 
them, would be such, that the object to 
be attained would not compensate them 
for this injury. Whenever the object 
should be so great that its attainment 
would compensate an enemy for any in- 
jury which would probably be inflicted 
by the forts—such, for instance, as the 
destruction of New York, its Navy 
Yard, &c.—then the passage is to be 
closed by aline of floating obstructions, 
which would, to an enemy, hermetical- 
ly seal the harbor, and the removal of 
which would be effectually prevented 
by batteries s pli iced at the extremities 
of the line. The history of naval war- 
fare, for the last two hundred years, 


12th May, the first of 


presents us with numerous instances of 
batteries which have been taken by the 
crews of ships landed for the purpose. 
All of our forts, then, must be strong 
enough to resist a land attack of this 
kind, and this is precisely the degree 
of strength which has been given to 
nearly all of them. In some few in- 
stances the importance of certain works 
and the advantages which the localities 
offer towards attempting their capture, 
are so great that an enemy might be in- 
duced to land a force sufficient to be- 
siege them. In such cases, it is evi- 
dent that the fortifications should be so 
strong as to enable them to hold out un- 
til they could be reached by a force 
large enough to oblige the enemy to 
raise the siege. 

The second document referred to at 
the head of this Article, was published 
by order of the House of Representatives 
on the 26th of April, 1842, after having 
passed through the Navy Department. 
These circumstances give it a weight 
which it does not possess intrinsically, 
and consequently increase its power of 
doing harm. On this account we have 
deemed it worth while to endeavor to 
point out some of its errors. Some 
parts of the Report are exceedingly con- 
tradictory of each other, and would 
seem to show that the author had writ- 
ten it with very indistinct ideas of what 
he was to prove or disprove. For in- 
stance, he says, at page 9th: “ We 
agree that the means of defence shall 
be by neither the fortifications nor the 
navy exclusively ;” while at page 26 
he says: “ It is clear that whatever pol- 
icy (fortifications or the navy) we shall 
adopt, must and ought to be nearly ex- 
clusive in its application ;” and again 
at page 27: “ We have shown that for- 
tifications do not resist the attack of 
fleets successfully, and that the system 
should be abandoned.” In one place 
he speaks of our fortifications as so 
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small in number. that, “if placed side 
by side they would not cover a sea 
league of our waters ;” and in another 
place he says that these same fortifica- 
tions “ would cover our land with cas- 
tles.” He finds fault with the Board 
of Inquiry for desiring “to prepare for 
war without the cost of war ;” and im- 
mediately after says : “ a radical objec- 
tion to their system is its enormous 
cost.” 

A great part of the Report is taken 
up with a repetition of the arguments 
advanced in 1836 by a high officer of 
the government, which arguments have 
been ably answered in the Report of 
the Military Board referred to at the 
head of this Article. It is to be regret- 
ted that this Report is so voluminous. 
Members of Congress and others in- 
terested in the subjects discussed in it, 
on finding that it contained 148 pages, 
have been deterred from reading it, 
whereas the most important part, treat- 
ing of and rebutting the erroneous ideas 
which had been advanced respecting 
our system of fortifications, occupies 
not more than 40 pages. The views 
laid down in this able document might 
perhaps be dwelt upon with advantage, 
but the fear of too much lengthening 
this paper would alone prevent us from 
making the attempt. We will confine 


ourselves inthis Article to one branch of 


the many which would be included in a 
complete discussion of the subject of the 
fortifications of our sea-board ; and this 


branch, the relative value of ships of 


war in contests with batteries on shore, 
occupies the most conspicuous place in 
the Report of Lieutenant Powell, and 
gives it indeed its character. 

We proceed at once to examine what 
Lieutenant Powe'!! styles his ** enume- 
ration of works which have fallen be 
fore the broadsides of fleets ;” and will 
take up each instance enumerated, 
merely changing the order so as to 
make it nearly chronological. 

The first paragrap!, we icke up states, 
that Admiral Drake took Carthagena 
in 1565; that it was again taken by the 
French in 1697, and once more by the 
English in 1706. It istrue that Drake 
took Carthagena in 1585 (not 65), but 
it was taken by troops who were land- 
ed and stormed the entrenchments. 
The broadsides of a fleet had nothing to 
do with it. (See Southey’s Lives of the 
Admirals, vol. iii., page 187.) In 1697 
it was taken by the French under the 
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Sieur Pointis, but also by a land attack, 
(See Campbell's Naval History, vol. iii., 
page 32.) The above attacks refer to 


Carthagena in South America. It was 
not taken by the English in 1706, 


Carthagena in Spain was surrendered 
to the English fleet in this year, and 
perhaps our author mistook this for 
Carthagena in South America. The 
capture, however, was not owing to the 
broadsides of a fleet ; butthe English Ad- 
miral understanding that the inhabitants 
were disposed to declare themselves in 
favor of the Archduke Charles, whose 
claims to the throne England supported, 
sailed there with his fleet, upon the ar- 
rival of which the town at once sur- 
rendered and embraced the cause of 
Charles. (See Ledyard’s Naval His- 
tory, vol. ili., page 432.) 

Paragraph 7th of i. ** enumeration,” 
states, that Jamaica was taken by the 
British fleet in Cromwell's time. It 
was taken by a British army under 
General Venables; the fleet having 
had nothing to do with the capture. 
(Campbell, vol. u., page 101.) 

Paragraph 13th states, that Rio Janeiro 
was taken by Du Guay Trouin witha 
small fleet. In 1711, Du Guay Trouin 
forced his passage into the harbor of 
Rio Janeiro, sustaining in the act a loss 
of three hundred men out of his small 
fleet. The troops on board were then 
landed and batteries were erected. 
Several days after, when all the ar- 
rangements for an assault had been 
made, it was understood that the garri- 
son and the inhabitants had fled from 
the city during the previous night, 
whereupon the French entered and 
took possesston. (See the life of Du 
Guav Trouin by himself.) What does 
accor Du Guay Trouin 
did not pretend to combat with the bat 
teries defending the entrance ; he mere- 
ly passed them. That fleets may some- 
times force their way through passes 
defended by batteries, is plainly ad- 
mitted in the report of the Military 
Board which Lieutenant Powell at- 
tempts to criticise ; and it is there laid 
down that, when the object to be at- 
tained will compensate for the loss 
which must be sustained in forcing the 
passage, a line of floating obstructions 
should be placed across the channel, 
which line an enemy will not be able to 
break under the fire of batteries placed 
at its extremities. 

The next instance, in point of time, 
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cited is, “ Porto Bellotaken by Admiral 
Vernon in 1740.” Here we have at 
Jength one of the few instances which 
deserved mention. But what were 
the facts? On the 2Ilst November, 
1739, Admiral Vernon made his attack 
on Porto Bello. The harbor was de- 
fended by a castle called the Gloria, 
and two forts, one called the Lron Fort, 
and the other St. Jeronimo. The at- 
tack was made by six ships of the line 
mounting three hundred and seventy 
guns upon the Iron Fort alone ; which 
fort, with an advanced battery, mounted 
one hundred guns; a number amply 


-sufficient, if they had been properly 


served, to have destroyed the fleet 
opposed to them. A short time after 
the attack commenced, the men de- 
fending the fort fled from their guns, 
and almost all abandoned the fort. 
The sailors of the fleet then landed in 
boats, and, having no scaling ladders, 
got into the embrasures by some climb- 
ing on the shoulders of others. The 
next day the Gloria and St. Jeronimo 
surrendered without having been at- 
tacked. The loss inkilled and wounded 
on the part of the English, out ofa fleet 
of six ships of the line, was only twenty. 

Now what does this instance prove t 
Nothing, it is evident, beyond a total 
want of courage on the part of the 
Spaniards in question. The English 
authors from whom the above account 
is taken, who are naval historians, and 
therefore not disposed to detract in the 
least from the merit of their fleet, say : 
“It must be confessed that their easy 
conquest must be in part attributed to 
the cowardice of the Spaniards in sur- 
rendering the fort attacked before a 
breach was made, and the other two 
before they were attacked ;” and, “ The 
Spaniards became panic-struck and fled 
further up the castle. ‘They no longer 
listened to the commands of their offi- 
cers ; some fled to the town, and others 
hung out the white flag, wishing to ca- 
pitulate.”” (Campbell, vol. iv., pages 
265 and 486; and Beatson, vol. 1., 
page 49.) 

The next instances in point of time 
mentioned, are, “* Chagres in 1741 and 
Carthagena again.” ‘The only attack 
on Carthagena in 1741 was made by 
an English army landed from the fleet, 
which attack failed, and the army was 
obliged to re-embark. (Campbell, vol. 
iv., page 276.) 

As to the attack on Chagres, the 
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attack on Fort St. Lorenzo, at the 
mouth of the river, is no doubt alluded 
to. This was made in 1740 by Admi- 
ral Vernon. ‘The fort, mounting only 
eleven cannon and eleven small mortars 
for throwing stones called pattareroes, 
was attacked by four ships of the line 
mounting 220 guns, besides bomb-ves- 
sels, fire-ships, &c., and sustained a 
furious cannonade for thirty-six hours 
before it surrendered. (Campbell, vol. 
iv., pages 272 and 489.) If hot shot 
had been used by the fort, the destruc- 
tion of the bombarding ships at Gibral- 
tar shows what would have been the 
fate of the fleet at the end of thirty-six 
hours. The ships of the line alone had 
on one broadside 110 guns to contend 
against the eleven guns of the fort, for, 
the pattareroes, being small mortars for 
throwing stones, must, from their short 
range, have been useless against ship- 
ping; and of the eleven guns it is not 
probable that more than seven or eight 
could have been brought to bear against 
the squadron. 

The next instance is that of Louis- 
burg, which Mr. Powell says “ was 
attacked and taken by a naval force.” 
Louisburg was attacked and taken 
twice, but at neither time by a naval 
force. The first expedition against the 
place in 1745 was undertaken by troops 
to the number of 4000, raised in New 
England and commanded by General 
Pepperel. The place was invested on 
the 30th of April, and was not surren- 
dered until the 17th of June. The 
squadron merely blockaded the harbor 
during the siege. (Bancroft’s History 
of the United States, vol. iii., p. 458.) 
The second attack was made in 1758 
by an English army commanded by 
General Amherst. ‘The place was in- 
vested on the 8th of June, and did not 
surrender until the 26thofJuly. During 
this siege the fleet did nothing but block- 
ade the harbor und cut out two ships of 
war which lay there. (Campbell, vol. 
v., page 106.) 

Paragraph 8th of the enumeration 
states, that ‘“* Madras, Calcutta, Pondi- 
chery, and Ceylon, wereall taken by the 
British fleets.” Madras was never cap- 
tured by the English, and Pondichery 
and Ceylon were taken by British 
armies. Calcutta, when attacked in 
1756, was garrisoned by the native 
troops, who scarcely knew the use of 
artillery, 40,000 and 50,000 of whom 
were frequently defeated by 4000 or 
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5000 Europeans. The governor having 
deserted the place on the approach of 
the English, the garrison surrendered 
as soon as the English squadron opened 
its fire. (British India, Harper’s edi- 
tion, vol. ii., pages 16 and 21.) 

Paragraph 5th states that “all the 
West India Islands” had repeatedly 
fallen before the broadsides of fleets. 
This is a sweeping assertion, but total- 
ly devoid of foundation. When Mr. 

owell particularizes, it will probably 
be easy to show that his instances are 
as incorrect as those of the list under 
consideration. 

The next instance bronght forward 
is the attack on the batteries of Guada- 
loupe by the English in 1759. Mr. 
Powell states, from a French account, 
that the batteries were nearly silenced 
after a cannonade of nine hours, and 
the garrison, to avoid being made pri- 
soners, fled to the mountains. An 
English account states that the batte- 
ries mounted eighty-one guns, and the 
ships which attacked them 558. That 
the shot from the ships neither injured 
nor dismounted the cannon of Fort 
Royal, which mounted forty-seven out 
of the eighty-one guns. (Beatson, vol. 
ii., page 236.) Do not these accounts 
prove that the fault was in the garrison 
not in the battery? Instances of cow- 
ardice and unaccountable panics may 
be found in the history of all wars by 
sea or by land. 

The next instance given is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all. It is thus 
stated: “ Quebec was taken from the 
French in 1759 by Admiral Saunders.” 
To be sure he adds afterwards : “ His 
fleet conveyed the gallant Wolfe and 
ten thousand troops to the walls of the 
city, which capitulated in less than 
three months ” How absurd then to 
place this as an instance in an enume- 
ration of works alleged to have fallen 
before the broadsides of fleets ! 

The next instance is that of Havana. 
taken (according to Mr. Powell, in 1763) 
by Admiral Pocock. This capture, 
which was in 1762, embraces the me- 
morable attack on the Moro Castle. 
The cireumstances were these. The 
army under the command of Lord Al- 
bemarle was landed on the 7th of June, 
on the coast about six miles to the east- 
ward of the entrance to the harbor. 
The siege of the castle was then com- 
menced, and on the 30th of July, a 
breach having been made by a mine, it 


was taken by assault. The attack on 
the city was then commenced by the 
army, and on the 14th of August, it 
surrendered. (Campbell, vol. v., p. 54.) 
The fleet and its admiral, it thus ap. 
pears, had nothing to do with the cap- 
ture either of the city or the castle. 

Paragraph 9th enumerates, among the 
places which have fallen before the 
broadsides of fleets, “ Sumatra, Java 
and the rich city of Manilla—the latter 
by Admiral Cornish.” The facts are 
these. Manilla was captured in 1762 
by an army of three thousand men un- 
der the command of General Draper, 
who first proposed the expedition. The 
troops were landed on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, and on the 6th of October, a 
breach having been made by the land 
batteries, the place was assaulted and 
taken. (Campbell, vol. v., p. 65.) 

Java was taken in I811 by an army 
under the command of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty. ‘Two actions were fought 
with the Dutch army under General 
Jansens before the island was surren- 
dered. (Campbell, vol. viii., p. 262.) 

As to Sumatra, nothing is recorded 
respecting it, having anything to do 
with the subject under consideration. 

In paragraph 27th, Mr. Powell states 
that “ during the attack on Long Island, 
in our revolutionary war, the frigate 
Roebuck silenced the efficient batteries 
at Red Hook.” Ramsay says not a 
word about this affair; Marshall and 
Botta merely mention a cannonade ; 
and Beatson, the English Naval His- 
torian, says : ** The Roebuck only, which 
was the leading ship, exchanged a few 
random shots with their battery on Red 
Hook.” (Vol. iv., p. 161.) 

Next in order comes the remark 
about Charleston: “Charleston was 
taken notwithstanding the attack on 
Fort Moultrie failed.” Yes; four 
years after the memorable attack on 
Fort Moultrie, Charleston was taken ; 
but what has that to do with contests 
between the broadsides of ships and 
fortifications? There was no action 
between the fleet on entering the harbor 
and the forts on shore, and Marshall 
states that, at the time, Fort Moultrie, 
on one side of the entrance, was en- 
tirely out of repair, and Fort Johnson, 
on the other side, in ruins. 

The 24th paragraph of the enumera- 
tion states, that “most of the West 
India Islands were re-captured by 
D’Estaing’s fleet.” This is incorrect. 
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Two or three islands only were re-cap- 
tured, and by troops landed for the 
purpose. (Campbell, vol. v., p. 452.) 

Paragraph 22 is entirely incorrect. 
The circumstances were these. In 
1794, during the attack on Fort Royal, 
Martinique, Captain Faulkner, of the 
Zebra, ran his ship close to the fort, 
landed his men and, in conjunction with 
the men landed from the rest of the 
squadron, escaladed and took the fort. 
(Campbell, vol. vi., p. 417, and James’s 
Naval History, vol. i., p. 218.) This 
was a very brave and gallant action, 
certainly, but has nothing whatever to 
do with the question of the superiority 
of the broadsides of ships of war over 
Jand batteries. 

The action of the Winchester, men- 
tioned in paragraph 23d, is thus men- 
tioned by James, in his very detailed 
work written for the purpose of glori- 
fying the English Navy :—‘ In 1794, 
Lord Garlies laid the Winchelsea fri- 
gate within half musket-shot of the 
enemy's batteries, and soon silenced 
the guns.” (Vol. i., p. 221.) No par- 
ticulars as regards the number of guns, 
the batteries mounted, their construc- 
tion, &c., are given, and that the affair 
was very unimportant we may con- 
clude from the manner in which James 
mentions it. Brenton, also an English 
Naval Historian, and better authority 
than James, calls the “ batteries” a 
battery. Inall probability a little field- 
work, thrown up in haste and imper- 
fectly constructed. 

The next instance in point of time is, 
“The Cape of Good Hope by the Bri- 
tish fleet.” The Cape has been twice 
taken by the Hnaglish, but on both oc- 
casions by armies landed for the pur- 
pose ; first, in 1795, by troops com- 
manded by Generals Clarke and Craig ; 
and the second time, in 1805, by an 
army under Sir David Baird. On 
both occasions battles were fought with 
the Dutch before the colony surren- 
dered. (Campbell, vol. vi., p. 446, and 
vol. viii., p. 74.) 

As to Malta, mentioned in paragraph 
ilth, it was surrendered to the French 
in 1798 without opposition, and in con- 
sequence of French influence with the 
Knights. (Scott’s Napoleon, vol. iv., 
p. 61.) 

Paragraph 19th refers to the passage 
of the Dardanelles in 1807 by Admiral 
Duckworth. This was not a contest 
between ships and forts, but, like the 
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entrance into the harbor of Rio Janeiro, 
already mentioned, an attempt to 
through a strait defended by fortifica- 
tions. ‘The remarks which were made 
in that case will apply to this. The 
expedition, however, was a failure, as 
the object (which was the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet) the admiral did 
not dare attempt. In his official des- 
patch, the admiral states that, had the 
Turks been allowed another week to 
complete their fortifications on the 
Dardanelles, it would have been very 
doubtful whether the return passage 
could have been effected at all. (See 
Sir John Duckworth’s official letter, 
and Campbell, vol. viii., p. 97.) 

According to Mr. Powell’s own 
statement, the capture of Curacoa, in 
1807, by Sir Charles Brisbane, has no- 
thing to do with the question as to the 
relative strength of forts and the broad- 
sides of ships; but it will not be use- 
less to say a word or two as to this 
capture. The fort was surprised and 
taken by escalade during the ab- 
sence of the commanding officer and a 
large portion of the garrison. To show 
what chance of success there would 
have been ina contest with the forts, 
we will merely insert a paragraph 
from an account of the capture by Cap- 
tain Brenton, of the English Navy. 
He says: “ Ahead of our ships stood 
Fort République, which might have 
sunk every ship in half an hour.” (See 
Brenton, vol. ii., p. 204, and a letter 
from Sir Charles Brisbane himself, in 
the United Service Journal, 1829, p. 
676.) 

Paragraph 15 states: “ The British 
fleet forced the passage by Flushing 
and took the city, in 1809.” The fleet 
did run past thé city towards the close 
of the siege, and, considering that the 
river there is two miles wide, this is not 
at all surprising. The place was regu- 
larly besieged and taken by an army of 
17,000 men. A detailed account of the 
siege may be found in the notes to 
Jones's Journals of Sieges in Spain. 

Paragraph 28 states, of the attack 
on Fort Washington, on the Potomac, 
during the last war: “ But the fortress 
on the Potomac, which had more than 
‘two guns behind a parapet,’ and was 
well placed, like the case cited by the 
reporter at Cape Licosa, had a good 
garrison, nay, when all the requisite 

‘conditions were fulfilled,’ was evacu- 
ated by the fire of two hostile frigates.” 
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Mr. Powell, in this passage, quotes 
from the report of the Military Board, 
and evidently chuckles at the home 
thrust he gives its reporter. James, 
the English naval historian, thus re- 
lates the circumstances of the case :-— 
“On the 27th, the squadron arrived 
abreast of Fort Washington. The 
bomb-ships immediately began throw- 
ing their shells into the fort prepara- 
tory to an attack the next morning by 
the two frigates. On the bursting of 
the first shell the garrison was observ- 
ed to retreat.” (Vol. vi., p. 312.) The 
officer commanding the fort was after- 
wards tried and cashiered for coward- 
ice. 

We are then told that “the Mobile 
fort surrendered to a force landed from 
ships.” Why this circumstance should 
have found a place in Mr. Powell’s 
enumeration we cannot imagine. That 
forts have been, times without number, 
taken by forces on land, is wel] known, 
and why the important fact that the 
forces had been previously landed from 
ships should make a difference, is what 
we are at a loss to conceive. 

The next instance brought forward 
is Algiers, which it is said, “ has been 
five times bombarded into submission 
by ships of war.” ‘lo bombard a town 
situated, like Algiers, directly on the 
sea shore, is a very different thing froma 
contest with the guns of fortifications. 
When a town is so placed, a single ship 
may take up a position at a distance of 
three miles from it and every bomb 
thrown from her will fall in the town, 
which may be thus set on fire and 
burnt ; and, at such a distance, the ship 
would run but little risk from shells 
thrown at her, especially by such un- 
skilful artillerists as the Algerines. We 
suppose the attack in 1816, by Lord 
Exmouth, is included in the five bom- 
bardments. This, however, was an 
affair very different from a bombard- 
ment, and we reserve it as well as the 
attack on St. Jean d’Acre, also cited 
by Mr. Powell, for subsequent examin- 
ation. 

To swell the long lists of the tri- 
umphs of fleets over fortifications, the 
recent victories of the English over the 
Chinese are enumerated !—the poor Chi- 
nese, almost entirely ignorant of every- 
thing relating to artillery and gunnery, 
and who fancied that by clashing their 
swords together, so great a noise would 
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be made, that the English would be 
frightened and run away. 

We have now, we believe, examined: 
every instance adduced by Mr. Powell 
except two, Nos. 14 and 16 of this 
“ ennumeration”—the first, the capture 
of Senegal by the French, and the 
second, the capture of Mocha, by one 
English frigate. We find this capture 
of Senegal scarcely noticed by the au- 
thorities we have consulted, and, there- 
fore, conclude that the affair was unim- 
portant; and as regards the capture of 
Mocha by the English, with one fri- 
gate, it deserves a place by the side of 
their Chinese victories. 

There is still one instance which has 
been omitted, that of Constantinople, 
which, it is stated, was once taken by 
the Venetian fleet. We have looked 
over the history of Venice for mention 
of this exploit, and the only account 
we can find having a bearing that way, 
is, that the Crusaders, with important 
aid from the Venetian fleet, took Con- 
stantinople in 1204, before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder—a case, it must be 
confessed, remarkably in point. 

In this long catalogue of nearly fifty 
instances, it has been shown that there 
are but five which deserve mention at 
all. Of these five we reserve two, St. 
Jean d’Acre and Algiers, for further 
remark ; and of the remaining three, it 
is clearly shown that the results of two, 
viz., the capture of Porto Bello in 1739, 
and of Guadaloupe in 1759, were owing 
to cowardice on the part of the defend- 
ers. As to the remaining instance, 
that of Chagres in 1740, we refer to 
the remarks already made in rela- 
tion to it. We might here, so 
far as Mr. Powell's document is con- 
cerned, close these remarks, but as, 
in other quarters, ideas have been ad- 
vanced indicating doubts as to the re- 
lative strength of fortifications and 
ships of war, we will say a few words 
on the subject. 

In the Report of the Military Board, 
from pages 16 to 28, accurate accounts 
of many actions between ships of war 
and land batteries are given, all prov- 
ing the very great superiority of the 
latter. We will enlarge a little upon 
what has been said in that Report with 
respect to two memorable instances. 
The first and most important is the 
great attack on the water batteries of 
Gibraltar in 1782. Never was an ex~ 
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periment on a grand scale more com- 
plete, and never was a result more 
clear and decisive. The combined en- 
ergies of France and Spain were put 
forth to wrest this fortress from Eng- 
jand. Forty thousand land troops, 
commanded by a most distinguished 
general, and forty-seven sail of the line, 
besides frigates and smaller vessels, 
constituted the force of the besiegers. 
For nearly three years every effort had 
been vain, and the last and greatest 
was to be the attack with floating bat- 
teries. Mr. Powell chooses to under- 
value these floating batteries by calling 
them “ hulks.” They were all that the 
skill and ingenuity and treasure of 
France and Spain could make them. 
Willingly would the allies have sacri- 
ficed twenty of their best ships of the 
line to have effected the reduction of 
the fortress. In fact, Campbell tells 
us that one of the plans for reducing 
jt was, that the whole fleet should at- 
tack the place by water at the same 
time with a land attack by the army, 
and it was hoped that, by this plan, the 
fortress might be captured, with the 
loss perhaps of ten or twenty ships of 
the line and a proportional number of 
troops. ‘This plan was abandoned as 
impracticable, and that of an attack by 
floating batteries substituted. These 
batteries were made bomb-proof by 
means of sloping roofs of timber, their 
sides were made so thick as to be shot- 
proof, and, by filling in the sides with 
wet sand and cork, thoroughly soaked, 
and by a system of pipes circulating 
through the sides, which pipes were, by 
pumps, kept constantly fuli of water, it 
was supposed that they had been made 
proof against red hot shot. About ten 
in the morning of the 13th September, 
the ten ships sailed over and took up 
their positions at distances varying 
from 500 to 1200 yards from the bat- 
teries of the fortress. They carried, 
on the broadside opposed to the bat- 
teries, 142 heavy guns, and the whole 
number firing on the fortress, including 
the land batteries of the besiegers, was 
upwards of 300. To these were op- 
posed, on the part of the besieged, 80 
cannon, 7 mortars, and 7 howitzers, the 
fire being principally directed against 
the battering ships. The cannonade 
commenced at about ten, and on the 
part of the ships was powerful and well 
sustained. The garrison commenced 
using red hot shot at twelve, but their 
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use was not general until between one 
andtwo. Some of the ships were soon 
discovered to be on fire and the great- 
est exertions were made by their crews 
to extinguish the flames. At 7 or 8 in 
the evening, the fire had increased so 
much on board the ships that their can- 
non ceased firing, and during the night 
and the next morning, six of them blew 
up and the remaining four, their maga- 
zines having been drowned, were burnt 
to the water’s edge. The injury done 
to the fortifications during the engage- 
ment was trifling, and, ov: of a garrison 
of 7500 men, there were but 15 killed, 
and 68 wounded. Was ever the result 
of any action more conclusive? To 
one not blinded by prejudice it proves, 
beyond a doubt, supposing the relative 
state of land and naval artillery to be as 
in 1782, that, at similar distances, a 
contest between land batteries and 
ships will always result in the destruc- 
tion of the latter. For the facts stated 
we refer to Drinkwater’s detailed ac- 
count of the siege, and Campbell’s Na- 
val History. 

The second of the instances referred 
to above, is the attack on Fort Moultrie 
in 1776, by the British squadron, under 
Sir Peter Parker. Fortunately for the 
cause we are supporting, this memora- 
ble instance occurred in our own coun- 
try. The attending circumstances are 
familiar to all of us; we all can appre- 
ciate the difficulties under which the 
little yarrison labored, and no American 
will doubt that, what they so nobly did 
on that occasion, our countrymen, un- 
der more favorable circumstances, can 
do again. To render the account of 
this action more striking, we will give 
it in the words of an English Naval 
Historian, Campbell. In volume 5th, 
page 376, he says: “ Everything be- 
ing settled between the commanders, 
by sea and by land, the Thunder bomb- 
ship took her station, covered by an 
armed ship, and began the attack by 
throwing shells at the fort. The Bris- 
tol, Solebay, Experiment, and Actzon, 
soon after brought up and began a most 
furious and incessant cannonade. The 
Sphynx, Syren, and Actwon, were or- 
dered to the westward between the end 
of the island and Charleston, partly 
with a view to enfilade the works of the 
fort and, if possible, to cut off all com- 
munication between the island and the 
continent, and partly to interrupt all at- 
tempts, by means of fire-ships or other- 
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wise, to prevent the grand attack. But 
this design was rendered unsuccessful 
by the strange unskilfulness of the pilot, 
who entangled the frigates inthe shoals 
called the Middle Grounds, where they 
all stuck fast, and, though two of them 
were speedily disengaged, it was then 
too late to execute the intended service. 
The Acteon could not be got off, and 
was burnt by the officers and crew to 
prevent her stores and materials from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Amidst the dreadful roar of artillery 
and continued thunder from the ships, 
the garrison of the fort stuck with the 
greatest firmness and constancy to their 
guns, fired deliberately and slowly, and 
took an effective aim. The ships suf- 
fered accordingly, and never did our 
marine, in an engagement of the same 
nature with any foreign enemy, expe- 
rience so rude an encounter. he 
springs of the Bristol’s cable being cut 
by the shot, she lay for some time so 
much exposed to the enemy’s fire that 
she was most dreadfully raked. It is 
said that the quarter deck of the Bris- 
tol was at one time cleared of every 
person but the commander, who stood 
alone, a spectacle of daring firmness 
which has never been exceeded, seldom 
equalled. The fortifications being ex- 
ceedingly strong, and their lowness pre- 
serving them from the weight of our 
shot, the fire from the ships produced 
not all the effect which was hoped or 
expected. The fort, indeed, seemed, 
for a short time, to be silenced, but this 
proceeded only from a want of powder 
which was soon supplied from the con- 
tinent. The night, at length, put an 
end to the attack of the fleet. Sir 
Peter Parker finding all hope of suc- 
cess at an end, and the tide of ebb 
nearly spent, called off his shattered 
vessels after an engagement of ten 
hours.” The force of the British fleet 
in the action thus described by one of 
their own writers, was two 50 gun- 
ships, four frigates of 28 guns each, 
and several smaller vessels ; in all, 276 
guns. To these were opposed, on the 
part of the Americans,.26 guns, many 
of which were of small calibre. The 
loss in the two 50 gun ships alone, 
was 190 killed and wounded, whereas 
in the fort there were but 32 killed 
and wounded. The distance at which 
the action was fought was within the 
point blank range of heavy guns, con- 
sequently less than 700 yards. Our 
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authorities for these facts are Ramsa 
ne) and Beatson (English). 
n his Naval History of the United 
States, vol. Ist, page 133, oe 
whom no one would accuse of a bias 
against the Navy, says of this action; 
“Tt goes fully to prove the important 
military position, that ships cannot 
withstand forts, when the latter are 
properly armed, constructed, and gar- 
risoned. General Moultrie says, that 
only thirty rounds from the battery were 
fired, and was of opinion, that the want 
of powder alone prevented the Ameri- 
cans from destroying the men of war.” 

At the risk of being too prolix, we 
cannot refrain from mentioning three 
other instances of conflicts between 
shipping and forts, two of which have 
not been referred to in the Report of 
the Military Board. 

James (vol. 2d, page 116) states, 
that, in 1798, May 7th, a French squad- 
ron consisting of 52 gun-brigs and 
flat bottomed boats, attacked a redoubt 
in the island of St. Marcouf, on the 
coast of France. The enemy had 
eighty bow guns, of which many were 
long 36's, and none, it is believed, be- 
low long 18's; while the guns on land, 
which could be brought to bear against 
them, were in number nineteen, con- 
sisting of four 4 pounders, two 6 pound- 
ers, nine 24 pounders, two 32 pounders, 
and two 68 pounders carronades. The 
gun-boats took up their stations at be- 
tween 300 and 400 yards from the re- 
doubt. The attack was repulsed, with 
a considerable loss to the assailants, 
while the loss in the redoubt was but 
five killed and wounded. 

In 1814, as stated by the United 
Service Journal for 1833, a French 
80 gun ship attempted to silence a 
small battery of one 18 pounder and 
one 5% inch howitzer near Antwerp, 
The ship took her position at 600 yards 
from the battery and commenced firing, 
and although, from the direction of the 
embrasures, the howitzer only could 
be brought to bear upon the ship, after 
a cannonade of five hours, she was 
obliged to haul off, with a loss of forty- 
one killed and wounded, besides having 
sustained serious injury in her hull and 
rigging. 

The last instance we wil] mention is 
the attack on Fort Bowyer, near Mo- 
bile, in September, 1814. This was a 
small, temporary work, mounting only 
twenty guns, of which the greater part 
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were of small calibre, and not more 
than fifteen could have been on the 
water fronts. ‘The garrison numbered 
only 158 men. The attacking squad- 
ron was composed of two ships, of 26 

ns each, and two 18 gun brigs. Be- 
sides the attack by the squadron a false 
attack was made on the land-side by a 
force of 330 men, landed from the 
ships, marines and Indians. After an 
action of three hours’ duration, fought 
at a distance of about two hundred 
yards, the squadron was repulsed, with 
a loss of 230 killed and wounded, and 
one of the ships burnt. The loss, on 
the part of the garrison, was four killed 
and five wounded. (See Eaton’s Life 
of Jackson, and the official letters of 
General Jackson and Major Lawrence, 
in Niles’s Register for 1814.) 

In our short history we can thus 
point to two remarkable instances in 
which our temporary batteries have 
proved their superiority over ships with 
a much greater number of guns; and 
during the war of the Revolution and 
the late war, our enemy being the 
greatest maritime power in the world, 
not a solitary instance occurred of 
her ships having conquered one of our 
forts. Americans, then, have every 
reason to feel confidence in their forti- 
fications, and while the proud mistress 
of the ocean knows that the same eyes 
are sighting our great guns which 

lanced along the muskets and rifles at 

Bunker's Hill and New Orleans, we 
may be sure that those fortifications 
will be respected. 

We desire it to be particularly no- 
ticed, that all the facts mentioned in 
this paper have been accompanied by 
references to the works from which 
they were taken, and that, whenever 
necessary, the volume and page have 
been given. It will be perceived, also, 
that our authorities have been general- 
ly English naval historians, and con- 
sequently, our object having been to 
reduce English naval achievements 
from the false value assumed for them 
to their real value, the bias of our au- 
thorities must naturally have been 
against us. 

The actions between ships of war 
and fortifications, briefly described in 
the Report of the Military Board and 
in this Article, prove, we think, conclu- 
sively, the great superiority of the lat- 
ter over the former, under similar cir- 
cumstances. It remains, then, to show 
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whether those circumstances have been 
or might be changed, and what effect 
such changes would produce. 

The circumstances that would most 
materially influence the results of such 
combats are, the relative value of ma- 
rine and land artillery, including all im- 
provements which have been made in 
cannon, projectiles, the construction of 
batteries, gunnery, &c., and the dis- 
tances at which these actions might be 
fought. As regards the improvements 
which have taken place in artillery and 
gunnery, we hesitate not to say that 
those which have been made in land 
batteries are quite as great as those 
which have been made on ship-board. 
The introduction of the Paixhan shot 
results greatly to the advantage of land 
artilleries, for while against them they 
are of less value than solid shot, it is 
acknowledged by all, that against ship- 
ping they will prove destructive be- 
yond any other projectile. The most 
absurd ideas respecting the effect of 
these shot upon fortifications have been 
generally circulated. Their relative 
values, when used against forts and 
shipping, are most clearly set forth in 
the Report of the Military Board, pages 
29 and 30: 


“ Whi'e on this part of our subject, it 
is proper to advert to the use of horizontal 
shells, or hollow shot, or Paixhan’s shells 
(as they are variously called), it having 
been argued that the introduction of these 
missiles is serious'y to impair the utility 
of fortifications as a defence of the sea- 
coast. 

“‘ We fully believe that the free use of 
these shel s wil! have an influence of some 
importance on the relative force of ship 
and battery ; but that influence musthe 
the very reverse of such predictions. How 
are the batteries to be affected by them ? 
It can be but in two ways: first, the ship 
gun having been pointed so as to strike a 
vital point—that is to say, a gun ora 
carriage—the shell may explode at the 
instant of contact This explosion may 
possibly happen thus opportunely, but it 
would happen against al. chances; and if 
happening, would probably do no more 
than add a few men to the list of killed 
and wounded. For reasons that will 
soon appear, it is to be doubted whether 
the probability of dismounting the gun 
wou'd be so great as if the missile were a 
solid 32 pounder shot Secondly, if it be 
not by dismounting the guns, or killing 
the garrison, the effe ts anticipated from 
these missiles must result from the injury 
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they do the battery itself. Now, we are 
perfe.tly informed, by mi itary experience, 
as to the effects of these sheils upon forts 
and batteries ; for the shells are not new, 
although the guns m.y be so—the 8 inch 
and the 10 inch shells having always 
been supplied in abundance to every siege 
train, and being perfectly understood, 
both as to their effects and the mode of 
using them. 

* Were it a thing easily done, the blow- 
ing away of the parapets of a work (a 
very desirable result to the attacking 
party) would be a common incident in the 
attacks of fortifications; but the history 
of attacks by land or water affords no such 
instance. The only practicable way yet 
discovered of demolishing a fortification, 


being by atiaching a miner to the foot of 


the wall; or by dint of solid shot and 
heavy charges, fired unremittingly, during 
a long succession of hours upon the same 
part of the wall, in order not only to 
break through it, but to break through it 
in such a manner that the weight and pres- 
sure of the incumbent mass may throw 
large portions of the wall prostrate. 
This, the shortest and best way of breach- 
ing a wall, requires, in the first place, 
perfect accuracy of direction; because 
the same number of shots, that, being 
distributed over the expanse of a wall, 
would merely peel off the face, would, 
if concentrated in a sinzle deep cut, cause 
the wall to fall; and it requires, more- 
over, great power of penetration in the 
missile—the charge of a breaching gun 
being, for that reason, one-third greater 
than the common service charges. Now, 
the requisite precision of firing for this 
effect is wholly unattainable in vessels, 
whether the shot be solid or hollow; and 
if it were attainable, hollow shot would be 
entirely use ess for the purpose, because 
every one of them would break to pieces 
against the wall, even when fired with a 
charge much less than the common service 
charge. This is no newly discovered fact ; 
it is neither new nor doubtful. Every 
hollow shot thrown against the wall of 
fort or battery, if fired with a ve'ocity af- 
fording any penetration, wi] unquestion- 
ably be broken into fragments by the 
shock. 

“ After so much had been said about 
the effect of these shells upon the castle 
of St. Juan d’Ulloa, it was deemed advisa- 
ble, although the re-ults of Euro) ean ex- 
periments were perfectly well known, to 
repeat. in our own service, some tria's 
touching this point. A target was, there- 
fore, constructed, having one-third part 
of the length formed of granite, one-third 
of bricks, and the remaining third of free- 
stone. This was fired at by a Paixhan 
gun, and by a 32 pounder, from the dis- 


tance of half a mile; and the anticipated 
results were obtained, namely : 

“ Ist. Whether it was the granite, the 
brick, or the free-stone, that was strue 
the solid 32 pounder shot penetrated much 
deeper into the wall, and did much more 
damage, than the eight inch hollow shot; 
and, 

2d. These last broke against the wall 
on every instance that the charge of the 
gun was sufficient to give them any pene. 
tration. 

“The rupture of the shell may often 
cause the explosion of the powder it con. 
tains, because the shell, the burning fuse, 
and the powder, are all crushed up to 
gether; but the shell having no penetra. 
tion, no greater injury will be done to 
the wall by the explosion than would be 
caused by the bursting of a she.l that had 
been placed against it. 

“From all this, it appears, incontro. 
vertibly, that, as regards the effects to be 
produced upon batteries by ships, solid 
shot are decidedly preferable to holl.w 
shot; and the ship that, contemplating 
the destruction of batteries, should change 
any of her long 24 or 32-pounder guns 
for Pa xhan guns would certainly weaken 
her armament. Her best missiles, at or- 
dinary distances, are solid shot; and, if 
she can get near, grape shot to fire into 
the embrasures and over the walls. The 
best shells against batteries, are the sea 
mortar shells, fired at high elevations; 
which, being of great weight, and falling 
from a great height, penetrate deeply, 
and, containing a considerable quantity 
of powder, cause material ravage by their 
explosion. Such shells, however, can 
only be fired by vessels appropriately 
fitted. 

* The use of these same hollow shot by 
batteries against vessels, is, however, an 
affair of different character. The shel’s 
do not break against timber; but, pene- 
trating the bulwarks, they, in the first 
place, would do greater damage than hol- 
low shot, by making a larger hole, and 
dispersing more splinters; and having, as 
shot, effected all this injury, they would 
then augment it, many fold, by exploding. 

“Tn all cases of close action between 
ship and battery, the shells will pass 
through the nearer side, and, if no’ arrest- 
ed by some object on the deck, will pro- 
bably lodge and explode in the farther 
side; causing, by the explosion, a much 
greater loss among the crew, and greater 
njury to the vessel, than by their mere 
transit across the vessel. As before sug- 
gested, the vessel would suffer less injury, 
were her sides made so thin as not to re- 
tain the shell, permi ting it to pass through 
both sides, unless fired with a small velo- 
city. It is not impossible that an exten- 
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sive use of these horizontal shells may 
lead to a reduction in the thickness of 
ships’ bulwarks.” 


As regards the effect of diminishing 
the distances at which actions between 
ships and fortifications have been 
fought, the only advantage that would 
result to the former from the change, 
would be, that their necessary inaccu- 
racy in firing would be of less impor- 
tance; but, at the same time, the 
amount of fire which could be brought to 
bear upon any battery on shore, would 
be very much diminished, and it is a 
question whether this decrease in the 
amount of fire, would not alone coun- 
terbalance the advantage of increased 
accuracy. Supposing, for instance, a 
casemated battery on shore; if, from 
each extremity of the front, which we 
suppose to be rectilinear, two lines be 
drawn, the one parallel to one cheek of 
an embrasure, and the other parallel to 
the other cheek of the same embrasure, 
the fire of all ships anchored without 
the space included between these two 
lines would have no effect upon the bat- 
tery, because shot from ships so placed 
could not possibly enter the embrasures, 
and would consequently be harmless. 
We thus see that the fire which could 
be developed against a battery, would 
decrease as the distance decreased. 
Besides, however, this decrease in the 
amount of fire, ships, in approaching 
forts, would labor under other great 
disadvantages. ‘Their men on the up- 
per decks, would be so exposed to the 
grape, canister, and musketry of the 
upper or barbette tier, that these decks 
would be absolutely untenable, and then 
the combustibles, such as carcasses, 
fire balls, &c., which would be shower- 
ered upon them, would, at short dis- 
tances, al] take effect. 

One great change which has been 
effected in the composition of navies 
within a few years, is the introduction 
of steam ships of war. These vessels 
certainly possess great advantages as 
regards locomotion, but no naval officer 
would recommend their use, in con- 
tests with fortifications, in the place of 
ordinary ships of war; for, to the same 
space exposed, they carry not one 
half the number of guns of ordinary 
ships, and, besides being just as vulner- 
able and combustible as these, they 

ssess an additional liability to danger 
in the exposure of their machinery. 
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We now commence the last branch 
of our subject. Have there been, since 
the attacks on Gibraltar, Fort Moultrie,. 
and others, any combats between ships 
of war and fortifications, tending to 
alter the conclusions we have arrived 
at from the results of these attacks? 
Those who maintain that ships can con- 
tend successfully with land batteries, 
point to the attacks on Copenhagen in 
1801, on Algiers in 1816, on St. Juan 
d’Ulloa in 1838, and on St. Jean d’Acre 
in 1840. We are not aware of any 
other instances which have been ad- 
vanced, worthy of consideration. Each. 
one of these instances will be examin- 
ed, and we hope to prove that no con- 
clusions unfavorable to fortifications 
can, with fairness, be drawn from them. 

As regards Copenhagen, it is sur- 
prising that any one, conversant with 
the particulars of that action, should 
cite it as a conflict between fortifica- 
tions and shipping. It was simply an 
action between the British fleet, under 
Lord Nelson, and a line of Danish 
floating defences, consisting of rafts, 
block ships, and ships of war. The 
British fleet, during the action, was one 
mile distant from the batteries of the 
city and the island of Amak, and as the 
line of Danish ships, block ships, &c., 
lay between the English fleet and these 
batteries, of course, the latter could 
not be used at all. The Trekonner 
battery of 68 guns, was too far to the 
rear to be of much use in the action; 
but it was attacked by three frigates 
and two sloops of war, under Riou, one 
of the most gallant officers in the Eng- 
lish Navy. ‘These vessels were driven 
off with great loss, and yet, so insignifi- 
cant didthe Danish commander consider 
this attack, that, in his official report,. 
he states that the Trekonner battery was 
not engaged at all. For the accounts 
of this battle, we refer to Campbell, 
James, and Brenton, all English Naval 
historians ; and for plans of the battle, 
showing the positions of the fleets, bat- 
teries, &c., we refer to Brenton and 
vol. 2d Napoleon’s Memoirs, by Mon- 
tholon. Considering that the fortifica- 
tions of Copenhagen and the adjacent 
batteries were untouched, it may cause 
surprise that the Danes should have 
yielded to the demands of the English. 
This is easily explained. Copenhagen, 
like Algiers, is so situated that, not- 
withstanding its fortifications, the city 
may be bombarded and burnt. The 
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Danish floating defences alone prevent- 
ed this. The Crown Prince saw this, 
and after the destruction of the floating 
defences, to save his capital from being 
burnt, yielded to the demands of the 
English. To understand this it is only 
necessary to look at the plans referred 
to above. 

The attack on Algiers, by Lord Ex- 
mouth, in 1816, is unquestionably the 
strongest case in favor of the superior- 
ity of ships over land batteries which 
can be advanced, and, therefore, we 
request for the following examination 
of this case a careful consideration. 
The circumstances may be briefly 
stated thus : 

On the 27th of August Lord Ex- 
mouth, with five ships of the line, five 
frigates, and four smaller vessels, and 
a Dutch squadron of five frigates and a 
corvette, the whole fleet carrying 892 
guns, advanced to the attack of the hat- 
teries of Algiers. The ships quietly 
took their stations, the Algerines, for 
some unaccountable reason, not firing 
upon them as they approached. The 
vessels which attacked the batteries of 
the Mole, were anchored from ninety 
to three hundred and fifty yards from 
the batteries, and the other vessels 
were stationed about three hundred 
a from the opposing batteries. 

he number of guns engaged on the 
part of the fleet, was 446, and in the 
batteries, opposed to the fleet, 225, a 
number amply sufficient, if they had 
been properly served, to have destroyed 
the ships opposed tothem. The firing 
commenced at a quarter before three P. 
M., continued until nine without inter- 
mission, and did not wholly cease till 
half past eleven. At this time, the 
fleet hauled off; the Algerine fleet 
lying within the mole, but which did 
not take part in the engagement, having 
been burnt, the town partially destroy- 
ed, and the batteries very much injured. 
Lord Exmouth, in his official account of 
the action, states that “many of the 
Algerine ships, being now in flames and 
the destruction of the whole certain, [ 
considered I had executed the most im- 
portant part of my instructions, and 
should make every preparation for 
withdrawing the ships ;” and again he 
says: “Providence, at this interval, 
gave to my anxious wishes the usual 
land wind common in this bay. We 
were all hands employed in warping 
and towing off, and by the help of the 
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light air the whole fleet were under sail 
and came to anchor out of the reach of 
shot and shells.” 1n another letter he 
states: “ I was forced to attack with 
a lee shore, and I was quite sure] 
would have a breeze off the land by one 
or two in the morning, and equally sure 
we could hold out tll that time.” Tn 
the life of Exmouth are some observa- 
tions by a distinguished officer who 
served in the flag ship during the ae- 
tion, from which the following 1s an ex- 
tract: “In a conversation after the ac- 
tion, ———— observed, it was well for 
us that the land wind came off, or we 
should never have got out, and God 
knows what would have been our fate 
had we remained in the whole night.” 
This observation was made to the Ad- 
miral, and undoubtedly by an officer of 
high rank. ‘The Dutch Admiral, in his 
official despatch, states : ‘‘ The destrue- 
tion of nearly half Algiers, and the 
burning of the whole Algerine Navy 
have been the results of it.” Observe 
that nothing is here said about the de- 
struction of the batteries. Again he 
says in the same despatch : “ In this 
retreat (mark the word retreat) which, 
from the want of wind and the damage 
suffered in the rigging, was very slow, 
the ships had still to suffer much from 
a new-opened and redoubled fire from 
the enemy’s batteries.” In the United 
Service Journal for 1831, page 184, an 
officer engaged in the action says, that 
most of the Algerine shot went over- 
head. It appears that the Algerines 
did not use hot shot, and Captain 
Warde, who was sent to Algiers by 
Lord Exmouth, some months before 
the engagement, to inspect and report 
upon the state of the defences, states 
in his report, that the Algerines “ load 
their guns with loose powder poured in 
with a ladle.””’ What ignorance and 
want of skill as artillerists does this one 
fact prove ¢ 

The above extracts show, we think, 
conclusively, that the Algerines were 
miserable artillerists; but, notwith- 
standing this, that the batteries, instead 
of being silenced, kept up a powerful 
fire on the hostile fleet while hauling 
off in retreat. It appears, too, from 
these extracts, that Lord Exmouth 
went into action with no expectation of 
silencing the batteries, for he expressly 
states, “‘I was sure we could hold out 
until one or two in the morning.” His 
principal object, as stated by himself, 
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was the destruction of the Algerine 
fleet, which was so placed, within the 
mole, that it could not be destroyed 
without first attacking the batteries. 
Having effected this object, he was 
glad to retreat from the fire of the bat- 
teries as fast as towing and the providen- 
tial land wind would enable him. Mr. 
Powell would have us believe, that the 
Admiral was so grateful for this provi- 
dential land wind, because the coast 
was dangerous and he was afraid a 
storm might arise which would ship- 
wreck his fleet before morning. This 
is counting a little too much on our 
ignorance of nautical matters, for we 
know that, under such circumstances, 
something more than hauling off just 
“out of reach of shot and shells,” as 
stated by the Admiral, is desirable. 

The destruction of his fleet and part 
of the town, together with the certain- 
ty of the destruction of the remainder 
by a distant bombardment, easily ac- 
count for the compliance of the Dey 
with the demands of the English. For 
the facts and extracts given in the 
above account, we refer to the Life of 
Lord Exmouth, by Osler, particularly 
to the documents and plan in the appen- 
dix. 

We have but one remark more to make 
about Algiers. We have seen that, at 
Gibraltar, ships nearly incombustible 
were destroyed at a distance of 1000 
yards, by eighty cannon. If there had 
been British, or French, or American 
artillerists behind the batteries of Al- 
giers, with two hundred guns firing red 
hot shot, and carcasses and fire-balls, ata 
fleet but one or two hundred yards dis- 
tant, what would have been the result ? 

As regards the attack on the castle 

of St. Juan d’Ulloa, in 1838, its exam- 
ination in the Report of the Military 
Board is so full and conclusive that we 
ean add nothing to it. Eventhough at 
the cost of the necessity of lengthening 
this paper considerably beyond its 
proper or convenient limits, we feel 
bound, in justice to the subject, to quote 
it—inaccessible as the document is to 
most readers, 


“ The only other instance we will ad- 
duce is that of the late attack on the cas- 
tle of St. Juan d’Ulloa. Having before 
us a plan of this work, made on the spot, 
after the surrender, by a French engineer 
officer who was one of the expedition; 
having, also, his official account of the 
affair, as well as narratives by seve- 
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ral eye-witnesses, we can fully understand 
the circumstances attending the opera- 
tions, and are liable to no material errors, 

* On the 27th of November, 1838, Ad- 
miral Baudin anchored at the distance of 
about seven-eighths of a mile in a north- 
east direction from the castle, with the 
frigates La Néréide, of 52 guns, La 
Gloire, of 52 guns, and L’Iphigénie, of 60 
guns; and afler being a short time in ac- 
tion, he was joined by La Créole, of 24 
guns: in all 188 guns, according to the 
rate of the ships. In a position nearly 
north from the castle, and at a distance 
of more than a mile, two bomb ketches, 
carrying each two large mortars, were 
anchored. The wind being adverse, all 
the vessels were towed into position by 
two armed steamboats belonging to the 
squadron. ‘It was lucky for us,’ says 
the reporter, ‘that the Mexicans did not 
disturb this operation, which lasted near 
two hours, and that they permitted us to 
commence the fire’? He further says 
‘We were exposed to the fire of one 24- 
pounder, five 16-pounders, seven 12- 
pounders, one 8-pounder, and five 18- 
pounder carronades; in all, 19 pieces 
only.’ In order the better to judge of 
these batteries, we will convert them, in 
proportion to the weight of balls, into 
24-pounders; and we find these 19 guns 
equivalent to less than 12 guns of that 
calibre. But we must remark, that, al- 
though this simplifies the expression of 
force, it presents it greatly exaggerated ; 
it represents, for example, three 8-pound- 
ers as equivalent to one 24-pounder; 
whereas, at the distance the parties were 
engaged (an efficient distance for a 24- 
pounder) the 8-pounders would be nearly 
harmless. It represents, also, the 18- 
pounder carronades as possessing each 
three-fourths the power ofa long 24-pound 
er; whereas, at that distance, they would 
not be better than the 8-pounders, if so 
good. Although the above estimate of 
the force of the batteries is too great by 
full one-third, we will, nevertheless, let it 
stand as representing that force. 

“There were, then, twelve 24-pound- 
ers engaged against 94 guns (estimating 
for one broadside only of each ship) and 
4 sea-mortars. During the action, a shell 
caused the magazine in the cavalier to ex- 
plode, whereby three of the nineteen guns 
were destroyed, reducing the force to 
about ten 24-pounders. 

* Considering the manner in which 
this work was defended, it would not 
have been surprising if the ships had pre- 
vailed by mere dint of their guns; but our 
author states, expressly, that, though the 
accident just mentioned completely extin- 
guished the fire of the cavalier. still ‘the 
greater part of the other pieces which 
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could see the ships, to the number of six- 
teen, continued to tire till the end of the 
action’ They were not dismounted, 
therefore, and the loss of life at them 
could not have been great. What, then, 
was the cause of the surrender of the 
castle ? 

** Much has been said of the great use, 

made by the ships, of horizontal shells, or 
shells fired at low angles, from large guns; 
and it is a prevailing idea that the work 
was torn to pieces, or greatly dilapidated 
by these missiles. This engineer officer 
states that, on visiting the castle after the 
cannonade, he found ‘it had been more 
injured by the French balls and shells 
than he had expected; still the casemates 
in the curtains, serving as barracks for 
the troops, were intact.’ ‘Of 187 guns 
found in the fort, 158 were still servicea- 
ble; 29 only had been dismounted by the 
French fire. The heaviest injury was 
sustained by the cavalier’ ( where a maga- 
zine exploded) ‘ in bastion No. 2; in bat- 
tery No. 5’ ( where another magazine 
was blown up), ‘and the officers’ quar- 
ters.” They found in the castle 25 men 
whose wounds were too severe to permit 
their removal with the rest of the gar- 
rison. 
«© Of the 29 guns dismounted, 5 were 
thrown down with the cavalier; the re- 
maining 24 guns were no doubt situated 
in parts of the work opposite to the at- 
tack, being pointed in other directions ; 
and were struck by shots or shells that 
had passed over the walls facing the ships. 
There is reason to suppose that, of the 
remaining 14 guns pointed at the French, 
none were dismounted; and we know 
that most of them continued to fire till the 
end of the action. 

“The two explosions may, certainly, 
have been caused by shells fired at low 
angles from Paixhan guns. But it is 
much more likely they we.e caused by 
shells from the sea-mortars, because these 
last were much larger, and therefore 
more likely to break through the mason- 
ry; because, being fired at high angles 
they would fall vertically upon the maga- 
zines, which were less protected on the 
top than on the sides; and because there 
were more of these large shells fired than 
of the small ones, in the ratio of 302 to 
117. 

“But, considering that the cannonade 
and bombardment lasted about six hours, 
and that 8,250 shot and shells were fired 
by the French, it is extraordinary that 
there were no more than two ex- 
plosions of magazines, and that no great- 
er injury was done the fort; since it 
is certain that there were no less than 
six other similar magazines situated on 
the rampart, in different parts of the 
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work, not one of which was shell. 
proof. The surrender, after these explo. 
sions, was a very natural event, witha 
governor and garrison who seem to have 
known as little about the proper prepa. 
rations for such contests as about the 
mode of conducting them. The second 
explosion must have satisfied them, if the 
first did not, that they had introduced 
within their own precincts much more 
formidable means of destruction than any 
it was in the power of the French to send 
from gun or mortar. 

“* The important points to be noticed in 
this contest are these: 

“Ist. The French took such a posi. 
tion that their 94 guns were opposed by 
the equivalent of 10 or 12 guns only. 

“2d. In proof of the inefficiency of 
the Mexican guns generally, it may be 
stated, that, although the three French 
frigates were struck in their hulls about | 
three hundred times, they lost but thirty. 
three men in killed and wounded. The 
Iphigénie was hulled 160 times, and yet 
had but thirteen men hurt; very few, 
therefore, of these 160 balls could have 
passed through her sides. 

“3. It appears that very few, if any, 
of the cuns exposed to the direct action 
of the French broadsides were dismount- 
ed or silenced by their fire. 

“4th. The narratives of the day con- 
tain exaggerated statements of injury in- 
flicted on the walls by shells fired from 
guns; the professional report, above 
quoted, of the chief engineer of the ex. 
pedition, neither speaks of, nor alludes 
to, any such injury After deducting 
from the parts of the work said to be 
most injured—the cavalier, and also bat- 
tery No. 5, in each of which a magazine 
exploded—there remain, as having suf- 
fered most, the quarters of the officers 
and bastion No. 2. As to the first, if it 
was elevated »buve the walls (as it is 
probable), it would, of course, suffer se- 
verely; because the walls of mere bar- 
racks, or quarters, are never made of a 
thickness to resist shot or shells of any 
kind; and if not elevated above the 
walls, but covered by them, the injury 
resulted most probably from shells fired 
at high angles from the sea-mortars, and 
not from shells fired nearly horizontaly, 
from the Paixhan guns. Whether the in- 
jury sustained by bastion No 2 was the 
effect of shot and shells upon the face of 
the walls, or of shells falling vertically 
within the bastion, is not stated; it was 
probably due in part to both. If there 
had been any extraordinary damage done 
by the horizontal shells, we may reasona- 
bly suppose special mention would have 
been made of it, because it was the first 
time that this missile had been tried, in @ 
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Jarge way, in actual warfare. That any- 
thing like a breach could have been ef- 
fected with solid shot, at that distance, 
and in that time, we know to be impossi- 
ple; but it is neither unreasonable to 
suppose, nor unlikely, that many of the 
heavy vertical shells may have fallen in 
the bastiun and caused much injury. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the 
damage, or its amount, it did not, we 
have reason to believe, extinguish the fire 
of any of the five 16-pounders that were 
pointed from the bastion against the 
ships. 

“5th. So far as effects were produced 
by the direct action of the French arma- 
ment, whether guns, bomb-cannon, or sea- 
mortars, it does not appear that there 
was the slightest reason for the submis- 
sion of the fort, There is litthe doubt 
that the 8,250 shot and shells fired at the 
castle must have greatly marred the sur- 
face of the walls; and it is not unlikely 
that three or four striking near each 
other may have made deep indentations— 
especially as the stone is soft, beyond any 
material applied to building in any part of 
the United States; but these are not in- 
juries of material consequence, however 
they may appear to the inexperienced 
eye; and we should risk little in assert- 
ing, that, abstracting the effects of the 
explosion, the castle was as inaccessible 
to assault, after the cannonade, as before 
it; that, so far as regards the levelling of 
obstacles lying in the way of a sword in 
hand attack, the 8,250 shot and shells 
might as well have been fired in the op- 
posite direction. 

“6th. The explosion, however, of two 
deposites of powder in the castle (one of 
which is reported to have buried sixty men 
in its ruins), showed the defenders that, 
although th y might evade the vertical 
fire, and their works might cover them 
from the horizontal fire of the French, 
there was no protection against, no eva- 
sion of, the dreadful ravages of exploding 
magazines. With this ruin round them, 
and a six-fold greater ruin likely, at every 
moment, to burst upon their heads, it is 
not surprising that a garrison, found in 
circumstances so unmilitary, doubted their 
power of protracted resistance. 

“7th. It mnst be borne in mind that 
these explosions have nothing to do either 
with the question of relative strength, or 
with the peculiarities of the French at- 
tack. No defences, with such manage- 
ment, can be effective ; and no attack can 
fail. The French, not dreaming of such 
culpable, such inconceivable negl gence, 
on a point always receiving the most care- 
ful attention, entered upon the cannonade 
with no other purpose, as is avowed, than 
that of somewhat weakening the defences, 
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and dispiriting and fatiguing the garri- 
son, before proceeding to an assault which 
was to have followed at night, and for 
which all preparations had been made. 
Had the Mexicans thrown all the powder of 
these 8 magazines nto the sea, or had they 
tran-ported it to their barracks, and every 
man, making a pillow of a keg, slept 
through the whole cannonade (as might 
have been done safely), in their quarteis 
in the curtain ¢ semates, the castle of St. 
Juan d’Ulloa would, we doubt not, have 
been as competent to resist the projected 
assault, as it was when the French first 
arrived before it 

“8th. The number of killed and wound- 
ed in the French vessels, in proportion to 
the guns acting against them, was, for ten 
guns, more than twenty-seven men—be- 
ing upwards of four times as great as the 
loss sustained by the English at the battle 
of Trafalgar. 

“In concluding this reference to facts 
in military history, we will add, that we 
do not see how it is possible to avoid 
making the following d duction, namely : 
that fixed batteries upon the shore are 
capable of resisting the attacks of ships, 
even when the armament of the latter is 
by far the most numerous and heavy 

* There are several reasons for this ca- 
pacity in batteries, of which the principal 
may be thus stated; and these reasons ap- 
ply to vessels of every size and every sort 
—to small or large—to vessels moved by 
wind or steam: The ship is everywhere 
equally vulnerable; and large as is her 
hull, the men and the guns are very much 
concentrated within her: on the other 
hand, in the properly constructed battery, 
it is only the gun itself, a smal) part of the 
carriage, and now and then a head or an 
arm raised above the parapet, that can 
be hurt: the ratio of the exposed surfaces 
being not Jess thon fifteen or twenty to 
one. Next, there is always more or less 
motion in the water, so that the ship gun, 
although it may have been pointed accn- 
rately at one moment, at the next will 
be thrown entirely away from the object, 
even when the motion in the vessel is too 
smal] to be otherwise noticed; whereas, 
in the battery, the gun will be fired just 
as it is pointed, and the motion of the ship 
will merely vary to the extent of a few 
inches, or at most two or three feet, the 
spot in which the shot is to be received. 
In the ship, there are, besides, many points 
exposed, that may be called vital points. 
By losing her rudder, or portions of her 
rigging or of her spars, she may become 
unmanageable, and unable to use her 
strength; she may receive shots under 
water, and be liable to sink; she may re- 
ceive hot shot, and be set on fire, and 
these damages are in addition to those of 
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having her guns dismounted, and her peo- 
ple killed by the shot which pierce her 
sides and scatt r splinters from her tim- 
bers; while the risks of the battery are 
confined to those mentioned above, name- 
Jy, the risk that the gun, the carriage, or 
the men, may be struck. That the maga- 
zines should be exposed, as were those of 
the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa, must never 
be anticipated as possible.” 


From this examination it appears, that 
the French, in attacking the castle with 
their fleet, had no other object in view, 
as is avowed by them, than to weaken 
the defences preparatory to the assault 
which was to have been made on the 
following night ; and that the surrender 
of the castle resulted from the terror 
caused by the explosion of two maga- 
zines, which were not bomb-proof, the 
garrison fearing too the explosion of 
six others which were also not bomb- 

roof. 

The last instance which remains to 
be noticed is the attack on St. Jean 
d’Acre, in 1840, by the British fleet, 
under Admiral Stopford. We have not 
yet any details respecting the fortifica- 
tions of St. Jean d’Acre, but from 
English accounts in the United Service 
Journal, for January, 1841, and Octo- 
ber, 1841, notwithstanding a manifest 
disposition, on the part of the writers, 
to magnify the achievement, we find 
the following facts: The fleet, con- 
sisting of eight ships of the line, nine 
frigates, corvettes, and sloops, and four 
steamers, in all, 920 guns, took their 
stations on the two water fronts of the 
town, at a distance of 900 yards from 
the fortifications. ‘These fronts mount- 
ed about 100 cannon and 16 mortars, 
and, accordmg to Admiral Stopford’s 
official despatch, the fortifications were 
in an unfinished state. The cannon- 
ade, on both sides, commenced at two 
P. M., but the Egyptian “ shot went 
mostly overhead.” About four P. M. 
the principal magazine and the whole 
arsenal blew up, and, by this explosion, 
in the words of the commander of the 
English land forces on board of the 
fleet, “two entire regiments were an- 
nihilated, and every living creature 
within the area of 60,000 square yards, 
ceased toexist. Immediately after the 
explosion the fire of the fortifications 
abated, and soon ceased, and during 
the night the town was evacuated by 
the garrison. On the next morning, 
the English took possession, and found 
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that the explosion had made a large 
breach in the fortifications on the land 
front. Of the 100 cannon defending 
the two sea faces, only thirteen had been 
shattered, and of the sixteen mortars, 
four only had been injured. The loss 
in the whole fleet was only eighteen 
killed and forty-one wounded.” 

From the above account, we see 

that the fortifications, at the time of the 
attack, were incomplete, and from the 
trifling loss on board the fleet (fifty-nine 
killed and wounded out of probably 
14,000 or 15,000 men) and the faet men- 
tioned above, that most of the shot went 
overhead, we must conclude that the 
artillery of the place was miserabl 
served. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, we find that but thirteen guns 
out of the hundred, and four mortars 
out of the sixteen were injured, so that 
the fortifications were still in a con- 
dition to have resisted successfully the 
attack of the fleet, but at four P. M. 
this terrible explosion took place, lay- 
ing a great part of the town in ruins, 
annihilating two entire regiments and 
every living creature within an area of 
60,000 square yards, and, moreover, 
causing a wt breach in one of the 
land fronts. ‘The Egyptians, terrified 
by the explosion and knowing that the 
3,000 troops on board, assisted by the 
crews of the ships, could easily storm 
the works by the breach, abandoned the 
place during the night. 

On account of the blowing up of the 
magazines at St. Juan d'Ulloa and St, 
Jean d’Acre, it may be well to mention 
that the thickness of masonry which 
makes a magazine bomb-proof, is well 
known to every engineer, and there 
have been instances, in sieges, of hun- 
dreds of shells falling upon the roof of 
one magazine without breaking through. 
We ask, then, any candid and unpre- 
judiced person, 1s there anything in 
this account of the capture of Acre, 
calculated to affect the conclusion pre- 
viously arrived at, that, in the words of 
Cooper, “ships cannot withstand forts 
when the latter are properly construct- 
ed, armed, and garrisoned ?” 

In the course of these remarks, we 
have examined the series of instances 
brought forward by Lieutenant Powell, 
to prove that fortifications have repeat- 
edly fallen before the broadsides of 
fleets, and have shown that it is a mass 
of incorrect statements, from beginning 
toend. We have, then, by referring to 
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well authenticated instances, stated in 
the Report of the Military Board, and 
by accounts of a few others, equally 
well authenticated, shown that experi- 
ence, up to the year 1814, had clearly 
proved the great superiority, at that 
time, of fortifications over the broad- 
sides of ships. We have, then, endeav- 
ored to prove, that this experience 
applies perfectly well to the present 
day, by showing that, since that time, 
no changes have taken place in artil- 
lery which would increase the relative 
value of that of ships ; but that, on the 
contrary, one important improvement, 
the introduction of the Paixhan shot, 
results greatly to the advantage of land 
batteries. Finally, we have examined 
two or three instances, of comparative- 
ly recent occurrence, which have been 
thought, by some, to counterbalance 
the weight of former experience, and 
have shown, however strikingly these 
results may appear at first, that, on ex- 


amination, there appears to be nothing 
in them which should shake our faith 
in the efficiency of fortifications. 

We will now, in conclusion, state 
one fact which, of itself, appears to us 
to settle this question. Within the 
last half century, the most important 
ports of France have been blockaded 
for years and years by English fleets, 
commanded by their Howes, their 
Hoods, their Nelsons, their Colling- 
woods, and their Exmouths, the heroes 
of the English Navy, for the purpose 
of preventing the French fleets from 
coming out; and yet, to destroy those 
fleets, and the French naval establish- 
ment with them, never have these com- 
manders attempted an attack on Brest 
or ‘Toulon, or Cherbourg, or Rochfort, 
or any other fortified port of France. 
What these men, with such induce- 
ments, did not dare to attempt, we may 
safely conclude to have been imprac- 
ticable. 





THOUGHTS AT SUNSET. 


Thou setting sun, thou setting sun, 
Another pilgrim day is done, 
Another page of sorrow read, 
Another tale of marvel said, 
Another dawn of hopes o’ercast, 
Another mystery the past 

With touch impalpable hath won 
lor time’s abyss—thou setting sun. 


What pleasant lands thy orient smile 


Hath waked to conscious bliss the while: 
Wide plenteous fields and healthful air, 
Undimmed by that foul shadow, eare : 
Childhood’s wild mirth and fond caress, 
And manhood’s sober happine SS, 

Age resting on his labors done, 

Thy light hath cherished, genial sun. 


What want, and misery, and crime, 
What stern de Spar, and hate sublime, 
What carnage of the base and brave, 
Anguish of master and of slave, 

Groans from the prison-bound, that pine 
In dreary cell or darksome mine, 

What evil sought, a worse te shun, 
Thy beams have witnesse¢ , setiing sun. 
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Thy young rays gleamed in palace hall 
Welcome to sumptuous festival ; 
Sparkled in thy meridian blaze 

The proud procession’s jewelled maze ; 
While regal pomp, and martial steel, 
Broad silken banner, and the peal 

Of shouts exultant blent in one, 
Graced thy day’s glory, setting sun. 


What hours, including years of pain, 
What struggles of the heart and brain, 
Patience o’er-tasked, and sordid strife 
To grasp the meaner needs of life ; 
Things fearful even to think, not name, 
Secrets of cruelty and shame, 

Deeds wronght by many, owned by none, 
Thy light illumined, setting sun. 


What vows by pure affection sealed, 
What new and thrilling ties revealed, 
Bride blushing to the altar led, 

Young mother by her infant’s bed,— 
What holier scene, the dying just, 

Mind clear in faith, heart strong in trust, 
Rejoicing o’er the journey done, 

Have set with thee, thou setting sun. 


What pallid victim's loathing sigh 

Hath told the half-suspected lie ; 

What sin hath cunning misery glozed, 
What founts of nature vice hath closed, 
How signed the sceptic’s final bond 
Death, with no hope of life beyond, 
Madd'ning chimera doubt to shun, 

With heaven's last gleam, departing sun. 


Thou, in mysterious glory still 
Unchanged, since first the Mighty Will 
Called thee to be, and saw thee good, 
Hast in thy central radiance stood, 
The seeming principle of life 

To all thy circling subjects,—rife 
With being—yet even thou shalt run 
But thy appointed course, O sun! 


Thou, whose impassive splendors fall 
On each alike, material all ; 
Lone despot of attendant spheres, 


Thou too must wane, wax old with years: 


Thy calm unsympathizing day 
Smiles on the suffering child of clay, 
Whose thread of various life is spun 
By light of an Eternal Sun! 


Yes—when hours, ages, time shall be 
Merged in the vast Infinity— 

When, units of the wondrous whole, 
Thon, and thy system, like a scroll 
Shall shrink, and shrivel, at the doom, 
Bursting Earth's long expectant tomb— 
Man's mightier destiny begun 

Will dawn o’er thy last setting, Sun! 


[Dec, 
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LITERARY PHYSICIANS, 


BY W. 
‘In the catholicism of taste, dear Mr. 
Editor, evinced in your conduct of the 
Democratic ; in your liberality in lay- 
ing the fewest possible restrictions on 
your contributors, and confining the 
range of prohibited topies to the small- 
est possible circle, | have remarked 
one feature peculiar to your Magazine, 
i. e., the leaning towards the specula- 
tions of skilful and intelligent medical 
men, and a certain fondness for physi- 
eal inquiries, subservient to the ameli- 
oration of the future social condition of 
man, and indicative of a higher and 
purer spiritual philosophy. Though 

litical science and the philosophy of 
Rregecee be your characteristical and 
leading design, yet you neglect not 
Science in its less direct and (immedi- 
ately) practical bearings, nor do you 
overlook the claims of Literature of a 
less solid and philosophical character. 
You admit even gossiping essays, and 
retrospective sketches of literature. 
As my papers have naturally fallen 
under that head, I have thought you 
and your readers might be inclined to 
run over, in a cursory manner, the list 
of physicians, who have won a classic- 
al reputation as authors, not of mere 
professional works (for they fall out of 
our account), but writers of books of 
general interest, and especially in the 
lighter departments of the belles lettres. 
Even of these, we shall take up a con- 
sideration only of the most prominent 
and best known. 

Before proceeding to this, we will 
stop to suggest the inquiry (which we 
shall not attempt to settle) of the com- 
parative literary rank of the three 
learned professions, (according to the 
old formal decision, which left out 
many callings that require far more 
real acquirement, and that, too, of a 
finer character than is necessary: to 
enable one to succeed, to a degree 


much beyond mediocrity, in either of 


the faculties of law, divinity or physic). 
And each may appear, from the state- 
ment of a partial advocate, to take the 
lead. The lawyer may claim, to draw 
upon English literature alone, Shak- 
Speare, who alone would outweigh all 


A. 
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the clever authors among physicians, 
we can muster, by any diligence of re- 
search. ‘The advocate may claim, too, 
Burke, the finest of political orators, 
and almost the first of English prose 
writers, putting out of view his later 
political principles ; the long array of 
statesmen and able debaters and po- 
litical essayists (one of the glories of 
England) are lawyers, almost to a man; 
and in literature, properly so styled, 
from the essays of Bacon to the Ion of 
Talfourd, we conceive no doubts can 
be raised, no question advanced that 
they are not first among the first. Of 
the great dramatists, from Shakspeare 
down, excluding the professional poets 
and actors, which of the faculties can 
compete with the Law? The fame of 
historical skill is pretty equally di- 
vided. The Bar boasting its More and 
Bacon and Clarendon and Hallam; 
and the Church its Fuller and Burnet 
and Lingard and Arnold. We recol- 
lect no classic’ | history by a physician. 
In the field o fiction, or the page of 
the manners-puinting novelist, the law- 
yers can point to their Fielding, the 
prose Homer of human nature, and the 
Ariosto of the North—Scott himself: 
the divines may boast of their Swift 
and Sterne (though they are a little 
shy of both), and the doctors have 
among them four capital humorous 
painters, Arbuthnot and Goldsmith and 
Smollett and Moore. The divines 
bear away the palm in serious elo- 
quence and in moral reasoning, as 
might be naturally expected. The 
minor forms of literature, from biogra- 
phy down, are better represented by 
briefless barristers than by well bene- 
ficed divines or physicians in full prae- 
tice. The poets are of every class 
and condition, though we think the 
best, in general, have followed litera- 
ture alone. Neat, agreeable verses 
have been written by doctors, but the 
best versifier among them, Goldsmith, 
was, essentially, an author by profes- 
sion. Mere learning, as distinct from 
elegant literature, may at one period 
have been confined to the profession of 
physic; natural science, always the 
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most popular species of knowledge, 
falls naturally within the scope of their 
studies, and certainly they have been 
great discoverers in natural philosophy : 
but in a Ligher philosophy, that of the 
government of men and the advance- 
ment of the race, the legal and political 
inquirer has greatly distanced these ; 
whilst in the highest philosophy, that 
of the moral nature, aims, capacity and 
sympathies of man, the individual 
contrasted with and distinct from man, 
the citizen or political unit, the first 
class of divines from Jeremy ‘Taylor 
to our own Channing, deserve the 
highest place. 

Lawyers have at all times done their 
full share in advancing the interests of 
society, and their memory should be 
preserved with reverence. ‘The pro- 
fession of the law has produced the 
greatest statesmen and most brilliant 
orators of modern times; some of the 
ablest divines have been originally 
lawyers, and have brought to the high 
topics of theology, an acute, logical 
head, as well as an ardent imagination 
and a pure heart. ‘The greatest writ- 
ers of the present century, for instance, 
from Sir Walter Scott down to a lively 
newspaper critic, as those of the Lon- 
don clens and the best monthly 
and quarterly journals, have been law- 
yers. From the law has the world re- 
ceived the blessings of that profound 
and admirable philosophy, so conducive 
to public interest and so well adapted 
to private happiness, which we read in 
the peges of Bacon, of Burke, and of 
Brouglam. The sharpness and trans- 
parency of intellect, that legal studies 
and legal p rac tice afford, go far toward 
the ge ner al improvement of the facul- 
ties of observation and comparison. 
Hence, we find lawyers such masters 
of real life, and the best society (intel- 
lectually considere d) of any j lace you 
may enter. In the country, the judge 


is the first man, and the principal ad- 
vocate siands next highest. In the 
city, even in this Commercial mart. the 


prof ssion of the law, aa a prof ssion. 


stands unquestionably the highest. At 
least six out of ten of Gur most distin- 
guished public characters and persons 
of eminent private worth, have come 
out from the law. The most sagacioys 


foreign critic of our government and 
its workings, has most ju rad demon- 
strated the bar to be the | 


our political liberties, the intelligent 
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and fearless defender of our rights, 
Though law itself is unromantic enough 
in its study, let Euromus and Lord 
Bolingbroke, Sir James Macintosh and 
Dr. Warren, say what they may to the 
contrary, yet Is it very far from being 
a dull pursuit, to a successful lawyer, - 

‘The most unexpected incidents and 
turns daily arise, the rarest characters 
are 10 be met with, the most open refer- 
ence to the human heart is often made 
by the able lawyer, in a free and diver- 
sified practice. We are very far from 
thinking the legal life, as it is, com- 
parable to that of the true man of let- 
ters, as it might be; still, where there 
is much to praise, it is churlish to re. 
main silent. Finally, as a 
men for general intelligence, clearness 
of mind, temperance of opinion, real 
force of character, polished amenity of 
manner, we can find no class of men 
superior to the best class of lawyers; 
the old senatorial band of judges and 
counsellors of long standin; 
and fresher army of 
attorneys. 

Having offered our humble tribute to 
the profession of the law, we should 
not omit to pay due respect to genius 
and virtue, as it is embodied in the 
Christian church. As the noblest por- 
tion of that noble body, we shall glance 
merely at the gene ral character of the 
standard old English divines, the 
Donnes, Halls, ‘Taylors, Barrows, 
Souths, Mores, Earles, Fullers, Til- 
lotsons, and Berkleys. These great 
old masters form a choice collection in 
a select library of old English litera- 
ture. It been said, that a com- 
plete library could be formed from their 
works, and most valuable 
one. For gh divines, thev were 
none the less wits, historians, scholars, 
poets, lists—unlike 
orna 


class of 


g, or the new 
smart, young 


has 


that, too, a 


thor 


orators, and mora 
the French elergy, the 
which hav 


ments of 
peen, ¢ ther mere declaim- 


ers or els SCNOMSLIC 


controversialists, 
the English GcIVine wrote books of 
moral essays, satires, descripuions ol 
characte works on men and man- 
ners They had wit and humor, as 
well as fancy and itiment. ‘They 
were not merely the spiritual guides, 
but also the popu lar writers of their 
day. As mere scholars, their acquisl- 
tions were wonderful: as thinkers, 
the richness of their matter is fully 
< quivale nt to its gorgeous setting. As 


men, where shall we look for a more 
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primitive piety and holiness of cha- 
racter comparable to that of the hea- 
yenly George Herbert? what Christian, 
at once so simple and so learned, so 
wise and yet so humble as Hooker? 
whose devotional raptures (in our own 
day) equal the enthusiastic fancies of 
Crashaw ? whose keen satire rivals that 
of Hall or Eachard? What later 
martyr to principle outshines the apos- 
tolic Latimer t whose golden eloquence 
casts the fancy and the imagination of 
Taylor or South into the shade. We 
should be glad to learn if ever there 
existed a more copious, exact, and com- 
prehensive reasoner than Barrow, ora 
finer model of the true Christian gentle- 
man, than Berkley. Later metaphysi- 
cians have not yet obscured the fame of 
Clarke and Butler. We might run on 
with these glorious old names, and fill 
many a page. But it is unnecessary. 
Do we wish to confirm our proposition 
of the elevated position and powerful 
claims of the clergy to the highest 
station, we have only to turn our eyes 


to the Unitarians of New England, 
who once could* boast, among their 


leading ministers, the ablest minds of 
the country, Channing, Bancroft, 
Brownson, Emerson, Dewey, the 
Wares, Sparks, Palfrey, Bellows, Fur- 
ness. Out of the pulpit, there are the 
Sedgwicks, Mr. Bryant (we believe), 


and, if we are not mistaken, Daniel 
Webster. The Unitarian clergy is de- 
cidedly the most intellectual body of 


men in our country, and their congre- 
gations are composed of thoughtful, 
educated persons, who attend the sanc- 
tuary to be instructed, and not as a 
matter of routine, to hear repeated for 
the thousandth time, the stereotyped 
phrases of an established church, and 
the lifeless teaching of an inert spiritual 


philosophy. 
With these tributes to the Law and 
Divinity, sincerely offered, and not in- 


troduced merely for the sake of a dis- 
play of imparti: ality, we come at last to 
the Faculty of Medicine. And, in the 
outset, we may quote the 
Johnson, gaint : from a wide and inti- 
mate experience on his part of the skill 
and benevolence of physicians, the most 
eminent of whom, in his day, took 
pleasure in prolonging the life and alle- 
Viating the poignant under 


— 


diseases 
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which this great man suffered, not only 
without fee or reward, but with a readi- 
ness, a patience, and an affectionate 
zeal that could not be remunerated by 
any merely pecuniary returns; services 
to be commanded neither by the patro- 
nage of the titled, nor the applause of 
the famous. A strong feeling of per- 
sonal attachment existed between Dr. 
Johnson and several of the first medi- 
cal men of England in his time, and a 
mutual esteem honorable to both sides, 
In his case, too, the willingness to ac- 
cept gratuitous services, discovered as 
much liberality of spirit (for a man of 
such manly independence of character), 
at the eager offer on their parts to 
proffer them, 

In Boswell’s life, the commendations 
of the faculty occur in several places, 
but we now have reference more parti- 
cularly to a passage in the life of Sir 
Samuel Garth, which reads as follows : 
“Whether what Temple says be true, 
that physicians have had more learning 
than the other faculties, I will not stay 
to inquire, but I believe, every man has 
found in physicians, just liberality and 
dignity of sentiment, very prompt effu- 
sion of beneficence and willingness to 
exert a lucrative art where there is no 
hope of lucre.” Though we most 
readily assent to Johnson’s own dictum 
in the matter, we are far from being 
governed to any great degree by the 
dictum of Temple, who has been shown 
to have been a very superficial scholar, 
and hence no safe critic. Besides, the 
period was not ve ry distant from the age 
in which Temple lived, when the phy- 
sician held not his present position, but 

ranked with the apothecary, or rather 

the two professions were more gener- 
ally merged into one; when the chi- 
rurgeon was generally the barber, and 
his operations few and simple. A sim- 
ilar analogy holds in regard to other of- 
fices; the chancellor of Great Britain 
is now always a layman, but up to the 
time of Sir Thomas More, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., the office was invaria- 
bly held by the primate, and the Court 
of Equity was considered the just pro- 
vince of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

In point of erudition, we have little 
doubt that physicians formerly, and per- 
haps still, have surpassed lawyers, 
though we suspec ct not the cle rey: who 


_ —” 


* We e are perfectly well aware ‘that certain of the above names are now neither to 


be classed among the Unitarians nor to be designated as clergymen. 
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have an interminable professional litera- 
ture of their own. But in regard to 
natural genius, with the exception of the 
choice instances we have collected, we 
are inclined to suspect the Faculty will 
not be able to sustain a fair parallel with 
the Bar or the Pulpit. ‘This is, however, 
a point we are by no means solicitous 
to decide. Most physicians have too 
rare an opportunity of leisure to em- 
ploy much of it in writing, and then we 
do not so naturally look to them as au- 
thors, as we desire to regard them as 


. friends, companions, counsellors, ac- 


quaintance. We entertain for them 
rather a personal attachment, than an 
abstract literary admiration. We are 
touched by their kindness: excited to 
gratitude by their skill and successful 
endeavors, and rendered trusting by the 
confidential intercourse that so natur- 
ally springs up between doctor and pa- 
tient. 

It appears to us, therefore, no mat- 
ter of wonder that the doctor should 
aim to excel in conversation more than 
in composition—and should seek pro- 
fessional rather than literary fame. To 
become skilful and discriminating in his 
art; agreeable and gentlemanly in his 
address ; to perform well the character 
of a judicious yet kind friend, and en- 
tertain by all ‘allowable arts the dull 


hours of the invalid ; to act the part of 


the philanthropist and the good Samari- 
tan; these surely are honors sufficient 
for the ambition of any reasonable hu- 
man creature, and require the exercise 
of virtues that make men akin to the 
angels and ministers of heavenly 
mercy. Than this we know no more 
desirable character, no office more to 
be coveted. 

To come, however, closer to the sub- 
ject of our present speculations. Be- 
fore the reign of Anne, we meet few 
names among distinguished physicians, 
equally celebrated for literary composi- 
tion. The great doctors were either dis- 


coverers like Harvey, or cultivators of 


science and professional lore, as Mead 
(who had so little taste for general litera- 
ture, as to accept Defoe’s fictitious histo- 
ry of the Great Plague, for a true rela- 
tion), or mere learned men, encyclopedi- 
cal scholars. Sir Thomas Browne is the 
only one, we can recollect, whose lite- 
rary pretensions have become confirmed 
by posterity. No eloquence can be 
found more fitting to paint the gloom of 
melancholy, or the murky solitariness 


of the grave, than his rich, sombre tints, 
His stately, philosophical tone, ennobles: 
while it exalts, and does not merely ex- 
cite or stimulate only to depress the 
more when the attraction of novelty 
has fled. Browne is, to his profession, 
ina great measure what Bacon is to the 
Law, not from his professedly profes- 
sional writings, but from his general 
spirit and the tone of his mind. He is 
the true medical moralist; the active 
Christian practitioner. In his religious 
passayes, there is an unction and a sub- 
lime piety, that should make his prime 
work, “ Religio Medici,” the manual of 
those of the same class with himself 
It is a confession of Faith, a compend 
of Devotion, a Hymn of Thanksgiving, 
an offering of Gratitude. We can ob- 
ject to but one defect in the philosophy 
of Browne, it is too much tinctured 
with an austere seriousness. His de- 
scriptions of death are just the oppo- 
site of Taylor’s; the former draws the 
mere skeleton folded in a rich cloth of 
dark velvet, whilst the latter paints the 
body lately fresh with life, and witha 
countenance full of hope, and lips part- 
ed in a sweet smile of joy. 

The reign of Anne produced two 
physicians equally conspicuous for thei ir 
wit and benevolence, their amiable 
qualities and a certain fine spirit of 
humanity—Arbuthnot and Garth. Ar- 
buthnot, for humor and learned satire, 
has been placed by some above even 
Swift. He was the popular Tory phy- 
sician, as Garth was the favorite of 
the Whigs. Our author was, notwith- 
standing his partizan zeal, the favorite 
of all parties, and conciliated the hostile 
wits. He was the strong personal 
friend of Swift, Pope, Gay, Addison, 
Steele, Bolingbroke, and Atterbury. 
The noble, affectionate heart of Arbuth- 
not softened even the splenetic temper 
of the sarcastic vicar of Laracor. Ar- 
buthnot was the idol of Swift. He 
thus (in one of his letters) writes of 
him, with mingled admiration and a 
gay humor, that seeks to conceal its 
love by mockery of it :—* Oh! if the 
world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it 
I would burn my travels! Bt, how- 
ever, he is not without a fault are 
is a passage in Bede, highly commend- 
ing the piety and learning of the Irish 


in that age, where, after “abundance of: 


praises, he overthrows them all by 
lamenting that, alas, they kept Easter 
at the wrong time of the year. Sa 
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our doctor has every quality and virtue 
that can make a man amiable or use- 
ful; but, alas, he has a sort of slouch 
in his walk! 1 pray God protect him, 
for he is an excellent Christian, though 
not a Catholic.” In his celebrated 


Epistle, Pope has expressed himself 


twice with generous warmth in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the skill of his 
friend :-— 


« Friend to my life! (which did not you 
prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle 
song).” 


And, a little further on, he pathetic- 
ally sings,— 


“ The Muse but serv’d to ease some 
friend, not wife, 

To help me through this long disease, my 
life j 

To second, Arbuthnot! thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserv’d to 
bear.” 


In Gay’s Epistle to Pope, a weleome 
from Greece, on the occasion of his 
having finished his translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, which all Pope's inti- 
mates and admirers are represented as 
meeting him on the quay to congratu- 
late him on his arrival from Troy, the 
following lines occur, a just compliment 
to the humorist, the physician, and the 
man :— 


« Arbuthnot there I see, in physic’s art, 
As Galen learn’d, or famed Hippocrate ; 
Whose company drives sorrow from the 
heart, 
As all disease his medicines dissipate.”’ 


The heartiness of the sentiment is 
the best excuse for the tameness of the 
inspiration, and amply atones for it. 
The chief work of Arbuthnot is his 
satirical history of John Bull, a species 
of comic political allegory, which has 
been copied with no slight degree of 
success by our countryman, Paulding. 
Arbuthnot had also a hand in the Scrib- 
lems memoirs, but to what extent we 
are not informed. Garth, we have 
noticed, was the favorite Whig physi- 
cian, that is to say, he was the inumate 
associate of the Whig wits, but his 
real practice was said to have been 
confined. He was an ardent philan- 
thropist and a strong political partizan. 
He was a member of the celebrated 


Kit-cat club, and as a companion and 
good fellow equalled only by Arbuth- 
not. Pope styles him “ well-natured 
Garth” in the list of his early friends. 
The same fine writer, whose affection- 
ate disposition shines through all his 
works, wrote in these terms of Garth 
just after his death. In a letter, de- 
ploring the loss of Parnell and Rowe, 
he concludes, “ After these, the best- 
natured of men, Sir Samuel Garth, has 
left me in the truest concern for his 
loss. His death was very heroical, 
and yet unaffected enough to have 
made a saint or a philosopher famous. 
But ill tongues and worse hearts have 
branded his last moments as they did 
his lip, with irreligion. You must 
have heard many tales on this subject ; 
but if ever there was a good Christian 
without knowing himself to be so, it 
was Dr. Garth.” Steele, in his dedi- 
cation of the Lover, a forgotten periodi- 
cal work devoted to the tender passion, 
to Sir Samuel Garth,—one we are dis- 
posed to regard as among the first, if 
not the finest address of the kind in 
the English language,—speaks the fol- 
lowing language. We would like to 
transfer the whole paper, but it is ra- 
ther long for extract, and we must 
content ourselves with some of the 
choicest passages :—* The manner in 
which you practise this heavenly 
faculty of aiding human life, is aceord- 
ing to the liberality of science, and 
demonstrates that your heart is more 
set upon doing good than growing rich. 
The pitiful artifices which empirics are 
guilty of to drain cash out of valetudi- 
narians, are the abhorrence of your 
generous mind, and it is as common 
with Garth to supply indigent patients 
with money for food, as to receive it 
from wealthy ones for physic. How 
much more amiable, sir, would the 
generosity which is already applauded 
by all that know you, appear to those 
whose gratitude you every day refuse, 
if they knew that you resist their pre- 
sents lest you should supply those 
whose wants you know, by taking from 
those with whose necessities you are 
unacquainted! The families you fre- 
quent receive you as their friend and 
well-wisher, whose concern in their 
behalf is as great as that of those who 
are related to them by the ties of blood 
and the sanctions of affinity. This 
tenderness interrupts the satisfactions 
of conversation, to which you are so 
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happily turned, but we forgive you 
that our mirth is often insipid to you, 
while you sit absent to what passes 
among us from your care of such as 
languish in sickness. We are sensi- 
ble their distresses, instead of being 
removed by company, return more 
strongly to your imagination by com- 
parison of their condition to the jolli- 
ties of health.” This charming eulo- 
gium seems to convey the universal 
impression of Garth’s character. The 
author of the Dispensary (his sole work 
of any consequence, and by no means 
a poem of much pretension) was a 
warm whig and adherent to the house 
of Hanover, in whose behalf he drew 
the pen of a political pamphleteer. 


For these services, on the accession of 


the first prince of that family, he was 
knighted with the sword of Marl- 
borough, his favorite military hero, and 
appointed physician in ordinary to the 
king and physician-general to the army. 
From Garth, we turn to another physi- 
cian, who was also a poet and also a 
knight, Sir Richard Blackmore, the 
very antipode of that heroical poetry 
he so much affected, yet a most worthy 
man, and if a mediocre versifier, still a 
scholar of considerable acquirement, 
who has had staunch admirers among 
philosophers, who, it must be confessed 
at the same time, had little insight into 
the mysteries of genuine poesy. Co- 
piousness and a “ fatal facility” appear 
to be the distinguishing traits of Black- 
more’s muse. He wrote no less than 
five poems in the epic form alone, 
which the world has “ willingly ” 
enough “ let die.” 

Gay has made a poetical catalogue 
of these productions, accompanied by a 
lively, satirical commentary, in his 
easy, graceful style. 


* See who ne’er was nor wi'l be half read, 

Who first sang Arthur, then sang Alfred, 

Prais’d great Eliza in God’s anger, 

Till all true Englishmen eried, ‘Hang her!’ 

Made William’s virtues wipe the bare a— 

And hang up Marlborough in arras ; 

Then, hissed from earth, grew heavenly 
quite ; 

Made every reader curse the light : 

Maul’d human wit in one thick satire, 

Next, in three books, spoil’d human na- 
ture ; 

Undid creation at a jerk, 

And of redemption made damn’d work. 

Then took his Muse at once and dipt her 

Full in the middle of the Scripture. 
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What wonders then the man, grown old, 
did ! 

Sternhold himself he out-Sternholded. 

Made David seem so mad and freakish, 

All thought him just what thought King 
Achish. 

No mortal read his Solomon, 

But judg’d Re’boam his own son. 

Moses he serv’d, as Moses Pharaoh, 

And Deborah, as she Siserah : 

Made Jeremy full sore to ery, 

And J..b himself curse God and die. 

What punishment all this must follow? 

Shall Arthur use him like King Tollo? 

Sha | David as Uriah slay him ? 

Or d-xtrous Deborah Sisera—him ? 

Or shall Eliza lay a plot, 

To treat him like her sister Scot ? 

Shall William dub his better end, 

Or Marlborough serve him like a friend? 

No! none of those !—Heaven spare his 
life ! 

But’ send him, honest Job, thy wife!” 


Notwithstanding the witty, satirical 
assaults Blackmore was obliged to sub- 
mit to from his contemporary wits, he 
could number among his admirers, 
Locke and Johnson and Watts, men 
who could appreciate the purity of his 
life, and the general good sense of his 
moral speculations, but who were as ill 
qualified as any three English writers 
that could be named, for the office of 
poetical critic. Even Addison (whose 
taste in poetry leaned toward the cor- 
rect and delicate) praised the Crea- 
tion, as we suspect, almost extrava- 
gantly ; while the fierce Dennis, in the 
later period of his career, placed it 
above the great work of Lucretius. 
Blackmore had, it seems, some talent 
for the philosophical poetry (as the 
piebald species of didactic writing, 
half prose, half rhyme, was called), 
current at that time, but for the higher 
philosophical poe try, he was about as 
fit as the coachman that drove his lum- 
bering old chariot. Of Blackmore’s 
early stupid simplicity, we have a 
proof in the reply of the celebrated 
Sydenham to him. On being asked by 
the young doctor what course of read- 
ing to pursue, he advised him to read 
Don Quixote, as a capital work, into 
which he often looked himself. We 
must not forget, however, the high 
personal moral character of Sir Rich- 
ard. Detraction and witty malice 
could find no occasion for serious cen- 
sure. He never resented the most 
abusive attacks, and soothed the mind 
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of Dennis in his old age (as did his 
great rival, Pope) though he had viru- 
jently seandalized him at the outset of 
his career, by which magnanimity he 
so won the heart ot the fretful old 
eritic, as to draw from him the enco- 
mium on his Creation, to which we 
have above alluded. 

During the reigns of the second and 
third Georges, we meet the names of 
these several authors, who were at the 
same time physicians, Armstrong, 
Akenside, Smollett, Goldsmith, Grain- 
ger, Darwin, Moore, Wolcot, and Cur- 
rie. 

Armstrong wrote a sensible poem on 
the means of preserving health, which 
might have been as well written in 
prose, without any considerable loss to 
the world. It is essentially a didactic 
essay in verse. 

Akenside has higher pretensions, 
but we cannot say that the imagination 
of his readers is inclined to admit them. 
Hazlitt thought his lines stately and 
imposing, but turgid and gaudy. 

We have never heard of nor met 
with a hearty lover of Akenside’s 
poetry. True it has power and a phi- 
losophical precision; the Pleasures of 
the Imagination is an elaborate com- 
mentary on the Platonic philosophy, in 
blank verse, but it wants nature, fresh- 
ness, unconscious grace. It was writ- 
ten at the early age of twenty-three, 

and published in the same year; at 
which time, also, our poet took his de- 
gree in medicine. The history of the 
publication of this work is pleasant to 
record. It was offered to Dodsley, 
who took it to Pope for his advice, who 
with his natural generosity told him by 
all means to secure the MS., and not 
offer a niggardly price, as the author 
was no every-day writer. If we do not 
mistake, Bulwer, in his conversations 
with an ambitious student, passes a 
high eulogium on Akenside, to whom 
he also devotes a critical analysis, but 
the effect of it is, to impress one with 
the idea that he criticises for the sake 
of criticism, as Johnson often talked 
for victory, and with no very strong 
conviction of the tenable nature of his 
position. The life of Akenside con- 
tains a noble instance of friendship, in 
the case of Mr. Dyson, who, when the 
poet’s resources had almost entirely 
failed him, settled upon him an income 
of three hundred pounds a year, by 
which he was not only rescued from 
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poverty, but was enabled to commence 
his professional career in a suitable 
manner. Akenside’s practice, like that 
of his brother poetical physicians, was 
never large, and he was busied in seve- 
ral Jabors connected with general lite- 
rature and the literature of his profes- 
sion. Asa man, he had an independ- 
ent and high-toned temper ; as a scho- 
lar, rich in acquisitions, and with an 
active and accomplished intellect. He 
is said to have been pompous and 
ostentatiously pedantic. But he must 
be a churlish critic, who cannot pardon 
an author for a defect incident to his 
calling. 

From Akenside we naturally enough 
turn to Smollett, as his satirist (in the 
character of the Pedant in Perigrine 
Pickle): the supper in imitation of the 
dinner of the ancients being intended 
as a burlesque, and it is inimitable, to 
be sure, of the affectation of learning 
that Akenside occasionally displayed in 
familiar conversation. Yet Smollett 
needed to satirize no one to build him- 
self a reputation thereby. Himself an 
admirable comic painter, a pleasing 
poet, a master of character, and a gen- 
erous man, he had all the qualities to 
charm, to enlighten, and command 
reputation. But he was unfortunate, 
jealous, and irritable; these two most 
venial defects growing out of the pres- 
sure of circumstances. He is classed 
with physicians, though practising only 
in the early part of his life. He was 
a surgeon on board of a man of war, 
where he saw that life he has painted 
with such force and coloring in Rode- 
rick Random. Most of his characters 
and even the incidents of his novels 
were taken from real life—and, in 
Count Fathom, there is a sketch of a 
medical quack, the cleverest, we be- 
lieve, ever drawn. Smollett is said 
not to have succeeded in his practice, 
because he could not manage to con- 
ciliate the female portion of his patients 
(who generally make a man’s fortune), 
though he was handsome, graceful, 
and perfectly courteous. Yet he was 
so open in expressing his contempt for 
affectation and pretence, had so little 
sympathy with meanness and servility, 
so heartily despised all cunning and 
trickery, that he failed in getting on in 

a pursuit in which we every day see 
wert, talent, and gentlemanliness ob- 
secured by chicanery, fraud, and impu- 
dent imposture. Thougha high Tory, 
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he had the cause of liberty (as he 
viewed it) sincerely at heart, as every 
reader of his noble poem, ‘The Address 
to Scotland, and the Ode to Independ- 
ence, must confess. 

Goldsmith may have ranked low 
among medical men; we are not sure, 
but think he did; it is not wonderful ; 
he was no courtier, and he was poor ; 
the two heaviest of all social sins; yet 
his fame is immortal and his works 
delightful. 
the impertinence of re-writing a trite 
criticism upon them. 

Grainger is known by a few short 
pieces, the happiest of which are in- 
serted in Percy’s Reliques. Darwin 
was the poet of science; the Botanic 
Garden is one continued treatise on 
the Linnzan system of botany, deliver- 
ed and couched under the form of alle- 
gory. It is as ornate as the rhetoric 
of Robins the auctioneer; trivial 
phrases and glittering metaphors, are 
substituted for simplicity of feeling 
and strength of passion. Yet it is full 
of ingenuity, learning, and misplaced 
vigor. 
similar faults ; he is sufficiently down- 
right and homely. A strong, coarse 
satirist ; the Cobbett of political versi- 
fying. Dr. John Moore, the 
Sir John, and the friend of Burns, who 
preferred him to Sterne and Addison, 
is much less known than he should be. 
He has written one capital novel, Zelu- 
co, and one a little inferior to it, Ed- 
ward. Zeluco is a truly admirable 
portrait, and though the author suc- 
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ceeded best in the dark traits of cha- 
racter (at least in this work), there are 
still fine strokes of humor, and many 
less observable points of excellence, 
The faculty may be honestly proud of 
Dr. John Moore and place him next to 
Smollett. The best life of Burns (to 
our mind) has been written by Currie, 
a man of elegant taste, clear judgment, 
and varied scholarship. He closes the 
short list. 

Three fine poets of our own time, 
may by some poetic license be ranked 
among the faculty. Crabbe was ap- 
prentice to a surgeon, but soon relin- 
quished the calling. Shelley walked 
the hospitals for a season, purely out 
of humanity, and with no eye to future 
practice. And Keats was also ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary. 

At home, Holmes and Drake, both 
fine poets, are the only instances we 
can discover of the union of the two 
arts. A Dr. Belknap wrote a humor- 
ous work, the Foresters, many years 
ago, but we know nothing of it but the 
name. 

French literature may boast of its 
Rabelais, and probably other bright 
names, among the par of that 
country. So too of the Germans: but 
we have brought together the best in 
our own literature, some of the In among 
our standard classical authors, to de- 
monstrate the fact, that if formerly the 
physicians had the most learning of the 
three they have now not 
the least literature. _ 


professions, 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN., 


Tue few sere leaves that to the branches cling, 
Fall not to-day, so light the zephyr’s breath ; 

O’er Autumn’s sleep now plays the breeze of Spring, 
Like love’s warm kiss upon the brow of death : 


Serene the firmament, 


save where a haze 


Of dreamy softness floats upon the air, 
Or a bright cloud of amber seems to gaze 

In mild surprise upon the meadows bare : 
Summer revives, and, like a tender strain 

Borne on the night-breeze to the wondering ear, 
With tender sighs melts Winter’s frosty chain, 

And smiles once more upon the dying year. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
“A pard-like Spirit, beautiful and swift, 
A Love in desolation masked ; a Power, 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow—even while we speak 
Is it not broken ?”—Aponals. 
Mr. Mapison observed to Harriet “ By foreign hands his dying eyes were 
Martineau, that it had been the destiny closed, 
of America to prove many things which By foreign hands his decent limbs com- 
were before thought impossible. It posed, ; 
may be* said, with equal truth, that it By foreign hands his humble grave 
is the destiny of the same country to B Se - 
teach the world what men have been ~Y Stangers SOO Pe | oe srenges 
, ; 3 mourned. 
among its brightest ornaments and 
worthiest benefactors. We have an 
instance of what is to be done in this Let the stranger and the foreigner 


respect, in the unfortunate but extra- 
ordinary man whose name graces the 
head of this paper. It is reserved for 
America to rescue his fame from the 


cold neglect which it is the interest of 


older nations to gather round it, and 
to show mankind, by her warm appre- 
ciation of his genius and character, 
how much virtue and excellence were 
lost when he perished. In his own 
country, and in his own day and gene- 
ration, he lived an outcast. He was 
banished from the keen delights of his 
paternal fireside ; he was expelled the 
society of his fellows; his property, 
the fruit of his toil, and his children, 
the offspring of his body, were alike 
torn roughly from him; his name was 
heaped with obloquy ; his spirit broken 
by persecution; nor did death soften 
the ferocity of prejudice which haunted 


his life. His ashes still slumber far 
from his native land, beneath the 
mouldering walls of Rome, and his 


memory is stil] pursued with reproach. 
Yet he was the most remarkable man 
of his time—a scholar, rich in the lore 
of all tongues and ages—a poet, gifted 
with sensibility beyond any contem- 
porary—a man, of the loftiest inte grity 
and self-sacrificing worth—and a phi- 
lanthropist, of the broadest benevo- 
lence, of the noblest aspirations. His 
life was a perpetual illustration of how 
much virtue could be combined with 
consummate genius. In the dark his- 
tory of the past, he rises upon our 
view like “some frail exhalation whic h 
the dawn robes in its golden beams,” 

that, after struggling awhile with the 
mists of earth, turns upward again and 
mingles with its native sky. 


undertake the grateful task of placing 
his merits on their true basis, and of 
assigning him his right position among 
the illustrious names of English litera- 
ture. 

We design to remark upon Shelley 
asa poet anda man. We think that 
justice has never yet been done him. 
His countrymen are not in a mood 
either to apprehend or to confess his le- 
gitimate value. The tincture of the bit- 
ter gall of prejudice has not yet passed 
from their eyes; their judgments are 

warped by old remembrances, and it 
is left to their late posterity and other 
lands to form a proper estimate of all 
that he was. No time or place more 
fitting for the formation of such an es- 
timate, than this age of progress and 
this land of freedom ! 

In entering upon the task, we do it 
with diffidence. We know the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. Our sym- 
pathy with the subject is great; our 
love for the man deep and abiding; 
but we fear the want of ability rightly 
to present him to the minds of the mul- 
titude. Let the warmth of our attach- 
ment, then, be an, apology for the de- 
fects of our execution. 

Shelley was born at Field Place, in 
the county of Sussex, on the 4th of 
August, 1792. His father was Sir 
Timothy Shelley, a gentleman of pro- 
perty and high family distinction, who 
traced his remote ancestry to the chi- 
valrous and poetical Sir Philip Sidney. 
As a child, Shelley appears to have 
been delicate and sensitive to a painful 
extreme, ardent in his affections, and 
tenderly alive to the influences of na- 
tural circumstance. The residence of 
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his friends, far from the tug and bus- 
tle of active life, amid the stillness and 
beauty of rural scenes, early impressed 
him with a love for tranquil and domes- 
tic enjoyments. He has himself, in 
the Revolt of Islam, touchingly de- 
scribed those aspects of mankind and 
nature, which were the first to mould 
his young imagination. 


“The star-light smile of children, the 
sweet looks, 
of a the fair breast from which I 
ed, 
The murmur of the unreposing brooks, 
And the green light, which shifting 
overhead, 
Some tangled bower of vine around me 
shed, 
The shells on the sea-sand, and the 
wild flowers, 
The lamp-light through the rafters cheer- 
ly spread, 
And on the twining 
young hours, 
These sights and sounds did nurse my 
spirit-folded powers.” 


flax—in life’s 


These—the friends of his youth, his 
mother, the home-circle, and the green 
and sunny looks of outward nature,— 
were the earliest influences that moved 
his sensibilities. He was, of course, 
under this mild discipline, gentle, stu- 
dious, warm-hearted, and contempla- 
tive. The stream of his life flowed on, 
like the brooks near which he wan- 
dered and dreamed, in silent and cheer- 
ful harmony. 

But the placidity of the current was 
destined soon to be ruffled by the rough 
winds. His avidity for knowledge, 
and the premature growth of his mind, 
fitted him, at an earlier age than usual, 
for the preparatory studies of Eton. 
He was sent thither accordingly ; and 
then the trials of his life began. His 
career, in that seat of learning, was a 
series of disappointments. Going there 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, burn- 
ing with a zeal for Truth, and expecting 
to find companions willing, like him- 
self, to devote days and nights to the 
pursuit of it, he was mortified and re- 
pelled to discover that the votaries of 
learning were filled with a spirit of 
worldliness and false ambition. This 
was the first revulsion which his feel- 
ings received ; and how much was the 
impetus of it inéreased when he was 
himself made the victim of that dis- 
graceful custom called fagging, which 
compels a certain class of the students 
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to wait as servants upon the others! 
Shelley had too much pride and inde- 
pendence to submit to such a degrada- 
tion. He refused to “ fag,” and he 
was consequently treated with arro- 
gance and even despotism. His spirit, 
sensitive as it was, was no less firm. 
Neither the cruel vituperation of his 
fellows, nor menaces of punishment 
on the part of his superiors, could bend 
a will whose only law was the self- 
inspired law of truth. He rejected 
an obedience which could only be per- 
formed at the expense of self-respect. 
It was not long, therefore, before he 
was removed from Eton school, and 
afterwards sent to Oxford College. 
His appearance at Oxford was like 
that of a stray beam of light amid the 
dust and darkness of an old, cloistered 
hall. He was slight and fragile of 
figure, youthful even among those who 
were all young, retired and thoughtfal 
yet enthusiastic, pursuing with eager- 
ness all branches of science, and ex- 
ploring, with the impetuosity of first 
impressions, whatever struck his fancy 
as novel or useful. But the college, 
he found, was only a continuation, on a 
larger scale, of the school. The self- 
ishness, the tyranny, and the falsehood 
which had shocked him at the one, he 
soon saw to be the prevailing spirit of 
the other. Was it not natural that he 
should contract an aversion to the so- 
ciety of his compeerst Finding no 
pleasure in the gross and boisterous 
enjoyments of those about him, he 
retired to the fellowship of books and 
his own thoughts. He became ena- 
mored of solitary reading, solitary ram- 
bles, solitary experiments. Even the 
necessary usages of discipline grew to 
be a restraint to him. He could not 
endure the servitude of regular hours 
and established forms. A rare notion 
of freedom brought him into conflict with 
masters and laws. He was corrected; 
but instead of being corrected by gentle 
methods, he was used with severity 
and imperiousness. His impatience 
was not subdued but aggravated, under 
this unnecessary rigor. He passed on 
to other, and still more offensive, acts 
of independence. A restless desire of 
knowledge, leading him to push his in- 
quiries into every domain of science, 
had brought him acquainted with the 
bold speculations of the French philo- 
sophers. As it might have heen ex- 
pected from a youth, consumed with 
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the zeal of freedom and justice, he was 
convinced by their reasonings and cap- 


tivated by their lofty descriptions of 


the future. He rejected the more 
commonly received opinions in polities 
and religion; but too honest and fear- 
less to hold his new faith in conceal- 
ment, he openly declared his convic- 
tions, and sought to make proselytes to 
his creed. He was seized with an 
“ambition to reform the world.” He 
threw down the gauntlet of defiance at 
the feet of his teachers, and challenged 
them to an encounter of reason, on 
such questions as the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the being of a God. A 
student who should thus formally set 
himself up as a teacher of atheism, and, 
above all, hurl a proad scorn at the 
heads of his professors, could not, of 
course, be tulerated in a secluded aca- 
demical community. He was, conse- 
quently, made a subject of discipline, 
and deliberately expelled from a society, 
whose prejudices he had assaulted, 
whose laws he had outraged, and whose 
authorities he had somewhat wantonly 
contemned. 

How far the College was right in 
treating him with this severity, or what 
aggravations there may have been in 
the manner of it, is not now a topic for 
inquiry ;—suffice it to say, that the 
event exasperated and embittered his 
mind to an extreme of almost madness. 
He was only confirmed in his false but 
sincere convictions by what he esteem- 
ed the despotism of his enemies. He 
came to regard himself as a victim of 
oppression. He ceased to respect and 
love those Ww hose main arguments were 
force. whose only replies to his appeals 
had been execrations and reproaches, 
who shat him out from their sympathies, 
and branded him as a reprobate and a 
eriminal. ‘There was, undoubtedly, 
much exaggeration in all this—yet it 
had its effect in driving him 
from the religion to which most erro- 
neously it was intended to bring him 
back. Religion to him, no longer wore 
an aspect of loveliness and charity ; it 
Was 


further 


associated with falsehood, intole- 
rance and hatred. 

Entertaining such feelings, Shelley 
was not the shrink from giving 
them definite form and shape Filled 
to overflowing, at the same time, with 
compassion for his fellow men, he 
mourned over the injustice, the w rong 


and the misery of human society. His 


man to 
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heart was torn with anguish by the 
contemplation of the sufferings of the 
unfriended and the poor, and he wept 
with scalding tears the desolations of 
ignorance and vice. He saw the 
wicked triumphing, and the righteous 
ground to the earth. The whole his- 
tory of mankind struck his fevered 
sensibilities as one continuous chronicle 
of woe, want,, wretchedness, on one 
hand, and blood-stained tyranny on the 
other. Society seemed like a vast 
lazar-house, in which were gathered 
all fell diseases, all ghastly forms, and 
all dreadful plagues. 


* He heard, as all have heard, life’s vari- 
ous story, 
And in no careless heart transcribed 
the tale, 
from the sneers of men who had 
grown hoary, 
In shame and scorn, 
crowds made pale 
By famine, from a mother’s desolate wail 
For her polluted child, from innocent 
blood 
Poured on the earth, and brows anxious 
and paie 
With the heart’s warfare; did he gather 
food : 
To feed his many thoughts.” * * * 


from groans of 


In this spirit Shelley composed his 
frst poem, Queen Mab. Although it 
was not published until several years 
afterwards, and then surreptitiously, it 
suits our plan to speak a werd of it 
here. 

Queen Mab, we regard as the most 
extraordinary production of youthful 
intellect. ‘lhe author was but seven- 
teen when he wrote it, yet in boldness 
and depth of thought, vigor of imagi- 
nation, and intensity of language, it 
displays prodigious power. In its me- 
tre and general form, it resembles 
Southey’s Thalaba, but is even supe- 


rior to that poem, we think, in wild 
grandeur and pathos. The versifica- 
tion, though sometimes strained and 


elaborate, 1s, for the mo8t part, melodi- 
narrative portions are well 
while the descriptions, if we 
may so express it, are hideously faith- 
ful. It is easy to perceive, howeyer, 
that the writer’s ungovernable sensi- 
bilities ran away with nearly all. his 
other, faculties. In ahe- fragmentary 
state in which it is given tous in 
the later editions, it is confused in 
sentiment and rhapsodical. Yet it has 


ous. ts 
1 


sustained, 
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one broad, deep, pervading object. It 
is a shout of defiance and battle sent 
up by an unaided stripling, against the 
powers and principalities of a world 
reeking in its errors. Every page of 
it is a fiery protest against the frauds 
and despotism of priests and kings. It 
is like the outburst of a mass of flame 
from a covered and pent up furnace. 
It is the fierce wail of nature strug- 
gling to escape from the accumulated 
oppressions of ages. [Its irregular, 
convulsive movements, its lurid and 
dreadful pictures alternating with pas- 
sages of mild beauty and soft splendor, 
seem like the protracted battle of Life 
with Death, of Giant Hope with Giant 
Despair. The blasphemy and atheism 
which are so flippantly charged upon 
it, are the tempestuous writhings of a 
ure and noble spirit, torn and tossed 
eae the contending winds and 
waves of a heart full of Love and a 
head full of Doubt. It is, through- 
out, the intense utterance of one 
shocked into madness by the miseries 
of the present, and at the same time 


drunk with intoxicating anticipations of 


the glories of the future. 

It was never the intention of Shelley 
to have published this indiscreet and 
immature effort of his genius. But 
the unfortunate notoriety which certain 
events in his domestic life had pro- 
cured him, induced a piratical hook- 
seller to give it to the world. When 
it did appear, he wrote a note to the 
London Examiner, disclaiming much 
of what it contained. 

The domestic events to which we 
refer, are his marriage and separation 
from his first wife. We speak of 
them only so far as the knowledge 
of them is necessary to the right 
understanding of his poetry and cha- 
racter. In very early life,—some of 
his friends say, impelled by interested 
advisers—he married a young woman, 
whose tastes he soon found were alto- 
gether unsuitable to his own, and from 
whom, after the birth of two children, 
he separated. A few years subsequent 
to this voluntary divorce, the wife com- 
mitted suicide; not, however, before 
Shelley, most wrongly, as we conceive, 
had united himself to another woman. 
This woman, it is true, was one of 
illustrious birth, being the daughter 
ef Mary Wollstoncraft and William 
Godwin, and inheriting some measure 
of the splendid abilities of both parents ; 
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but he should not have united himself 
to her—great as she was in herself, and 
glorious as were the associations that 
radiated around her history—while his 
first wife lived. It was the error 
of his life. He never recovered from 
the shock given by the distressing 
mode and manner of his first wife's 
death. It tinged with remediless sad- 
ness and remorse the whole of his 
after life. 

But the most melancholy part of this 
tragedy was the catastrophe enacted 
in the court of chancery, under the 
infamous presidency of Lord Eldon. 
Our limits will not suffer us to go into 
the legal merits and bearings of the 
atrocious case. The end was, that 
the children of Shelley’s first marriage, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, 
were taken from him on the ground 
that his opinions rendered him incom- 
petent to take care of their education. 
This wicked act of tyranny, this unre- 
deemed and shameless violation of the 
most sacred ties of the heart, filled the 
cup of Shelley’s woe. He never for- 
gave the injustice, but to the hour of 
his death, felt to his inmost soul the 
keen and cruel pangs of the blow. 

With these few words, we dismiss 
this part of our subject. 

Shelley, before these events, was 
living with his second wife on the Con- 
tinent. He had already angered his 
family, and been exiled from their pro- 
tection and sympathy. It is just, how- 
ever, to say that this abandonment did 
not take place without attempts on 
their part to reclaim him from his 
“errors.” One relative, it is said, 
made him the offer of an immense 
fortune if he would enter the House of 
Commons, to sustain the cause of the 
whigs. But he despised alike the 
money and the motive, preferring the 
life of an outeast, true to his convic- 
tions, to that of the pampered idol of a 
party, false to his own soul. The 
spirit which seems to have actuated 
him on this occasion, was the spirit of 
his whole life. He held no half-faced 
fellowship with God and Mammon. 
What he believed, that he did, leaving 
to the developments of time, the issues 
of his conduct. 

Shelley's first acknowledged poem, 
Alastor, or, the Spirit of Solitude, writ- 
ten in 1815, exhibits his mind ina more 
subdued state than that in which he 
must have composed Queen Mab. He 
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was then residing at Bishopgate Heath, 
near Windsor Forest, made immortal 
jn the early lays of Pope. There, in 
the enjoyment of the companionship of 
cultivated friends, reading the poets of 
the day, and visiting the magnificent 
woodland and forest scenery to be met 
with in a voyage to the source of the 
Thames, several months of health and 
tranquil happiness glided away. The 
more boisterous excitability of earlier 
years gave place to habits of calm medi- 
tation and self-communion, while the 
vicissitudes and disappointments which 
had already chequered his young life, 

tempered, no doubt, his exalted hopes 
and restrained the impetuosity of his 
zeal. In Alastor, accordingly, we find 
the traces of more mature and deeper 
inward reflection. It contains none of 
those intense and irrepressible bursts 
of mingled rage and love, which are at 
once the merit and defect of Queen 
Mab; but is a quiet and beautiful pic- 
ture of the progressive condition of the 
mind of a poet. It represents, to bor- 
row the language of his preface, a 
youth of uncorrupted feelings and ad- 
venturous genius, led forth by an ima- 
gination inflamed and purified through 
familiarity with all that is excellent 
and majestic, to the contemplation of 
the universe. He drinks deep of the 
fountains of knowledge, and is still in- 
satiate. ‘The magnificence and beauty 
of the eternal world sink profoundly 
into the frame of his conceptions, and 
afford to their modifications a variety 
not to be exhausted. So long as it is 
possible for his desires to point towards 
objects thus infinite and unmeasured, 

he is joyous and self-possessed. But 
the period arises when those objects 
cease to suffice. His mind is at length 
suddenly awakened, and thirsts for an 
intercourse with an intelligence similar 
to itself; he images to himself the 
being he loves, and the vision unites all 
of wonderful, wise, and beautiful, which 
the poet, the philosopher, or the lover 
could depicture.* He, however, wan- 
ders in vain over the populous and deso- 
lated portions of the earth, in search 
for the prototype of his conceptions. 

Neither earth, nor air, nor yet the pale 
realms of dreams can accord him the 
being of his ideal love. Weary at 
last of the present, and blasted by dis- 
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appointment, he seeks the retreat of a 
solitary recess and yields his spirit to 
death. 

Such is the story of a poem, which, 
Mrs. Shelley says, is rather didactic 
than narrative, being the outpouring of 
the poet’s own emotions, embodied in 
the purest form he could conceive, and. 
painted in ideal hues. As much, if not 
more than any of his works, Alastor is 
characteristic of the author. It is 
tranquil, thoughtful, and solemn, min- 
gling the exultation animated by the 
sunny and beautiful aspect of Nature, 
with the deep, religious feeling that 
arises from the contemplation of her 
more stern and majestic mood, and 
with the brooding thoughts and sad or 
stormful passion of a heart seeking 
through the earth for objects to satisfy 
the restlessness of infinite desires. 
The impression which it leaves is that 
of a soft and chastened melancholy. It 
is full of a touching and mournful elo- 
quence. There is one of these passa- 
ges we cannot read without tears. It 
is when the wanderer, in the loneliness 
and desolation of his heart, after his 
weary march over the waste, unfriend- 
ly earth— 

*“ At length upon the lone Chorasmian 
shore 

Has paused—a wide and melancholy 
waste 

Of putrid marshes—A strong impulse 
urged 

His steps to the sea shore. 
there, 

Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. 

It rose as he approached, and with strong 
wings 

Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright 
course 

High over the immeasurable main. 

His eyes pursued its flight.—‘ Thou hast 
a home, 

Beautiful bird! thou voyagest to thine 
home, 

Where thy sweet mate will twine her 
downy neck 

With thine, and welcome thy return with 
eyes 

Bright in the lustre of thine own fond joy. 

And what am I that I should linger here, 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying 
notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more 
attuned 

To beauty, wasting these surpassing pow- 
ers 


A swan was 
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In the deaf air, tothe blind earth and 
heaven, 
That echves not my thoughts ?? ” 


In the summer of this year Shelley 
paid another visit to the Continent, when 
he met Lord Byron, with whom—an 
“uncongenial spirit,” he spent the 
greater part of the time on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva. He seems to 
have written little this year, besides a 
few shorter pieces, among which are 
the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, and 
the Mount Blanc. But the following 
year he returned to England, and 
though heart-harrowing events, refer- 
red tu above, awaited himthere, though 
his sufferings from illness grew more 
frequent and severe, his mental activity 
revived. ‘The very weakness that de- 
pressed his physical powers, appeared 
to enliven and incite his brain. Pain, 
which kept his mind awake and rest- 
less, quickened his sympathies with the 
afflictions of others. 

He was established at Marlow, near 
London, a sequestered abode on the 
banks of the Tames. He led a medi- 
tative and studious life, but his medi- 
tations and studies were of a na- 
ture unlike those of most secluded 
scholars ; the claims of his fellow-men 
were not forgotten. Floating quietly 
down the stream of the river, under the 
rich beech-groves of Bisham, or along 
the exuberant and picturesque meadows 
of Marlow, he was projecting a poem 
pregnant with important issues for the 
world. His head was filled with the 
gathering visions, and his heart ex- 
panded with the noble affections that 
were destined to give immortality to 
the Revolt of Islam. It was finished 
in little more than six months, and given 
to mankind. 

The “ Revolt of Islam,” though by 
no means Shelley’s greatest work, if 
his largest, is the one which will en- 


dear him most strongly to the lovers of 


their race. It is written in twelve 
cantos of the Spenserian stanza, andin 
his first design was to be entitled ** La- 


on and Cythna, or the Revolutio. of 


the Golden City,” thereby implying 


that it was intended to be a story of 


passion, and not a picture of more 
mighty and broadly interesting eve its. 
As he advanced in his work, however ; 
as the heavy woes of mankind pressed 
and absorbed his heart, the mere indi- 
vidual figures around whom the narra- 


tive gathers, dwindled in importance, 
and he poured out the strength of his 
soul in the description of scenes and in- 
cidents involving the fates of multi- 
tudes and races. ‘The poem may have 
lost in interest as a narrative by the 
change, but Oh, how much i hag 
gained as a poem! It is now a gallery 
of noble, glowi.g, and spirit-stirring 
pictures. It paints, in a series of the 
finest and boldest sketches—sometimes 
in dim and silvery outline, and some- 
times in a broad mass of black and 
white—the most interesting conditions 
of a pure mind in its progress towards 
light and excellence, and of a great 
people in the passage from slavery te 
treedom. It is the great choral hyma 
of struggling nations. ‘The dedica- 
tion is a melting prelude addressed 
to his wife. ‘lhe first canto, like the 
introduction to some great overture, 
runs over in brief but graceful and airy 
Strains, the grand and unearthly har- 
monies which are to compose the bur- 
den of the music. After illustrating 
in passages of great beauty, the growth 
of a young mind in its aspirations after 
liberty, and how the impulses of a sin- 
gle spirit may spread the impatience of 
oppression until it takes captive and 
influences every soul, the poet proceeds 
at once to ts great topic,—the awaken- 
ing of a whole nation from degradation 
to dignity ; the dethronement of its ty- 
rants; the exposure of the religious 
frauds and political quackeries, by 
which kings and hirelings delude the 
multitude into quiet subjection; the 
tranquil happiness, moral elevation, 
and mutual love of a people made free 
by their own patriotic endeavors ; the 
treachery and barbarism of hired sol- 
diers ; the banding together of despots 
without to sustain the cause of ty- 
rants at home; the desperate onset of 
the armies of the allied dynasties ; the 
cruel murder and expulsion of the pa- 
triots, and the instauration of despot- 
ism, with its train of pestilence, fam- 
ine and war. But the poem closes 
with prophecies for the sure and final 
reign of freedom and virtue. 

In this argwment, to use the phrase 
of the older poets, Shelley had a high 
moral aim. We refer not merely to 
what he +himself describes as an at- 
tempt “to enlist the harmony of met- 
rical language, etherial combinations of 
fancy, and refined and sudden transi- 
tions of passion in the cause of lib- 
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erality, or to kindle in the bosom of his 
readers a virtuous enthusiasm for those 
doctrines of liberty and justice, that 
faith and hope in something good, 
which neither violence, nor misrepre- 
sentation, nor prejudice can ever to- 
tally extinguish ;” but to that fixed 
purpose with which he has avoided the 
obvious «onclusion that an ordinary 
mind would have given to the poem, 
and adhered to the loftier moral. It 
ends, as we said, with the triumphs of 
despotism. What Shelley wished to 
teach by this, was the lesson, so neces- 
sary in that age, when the hopes of 
mankind had been crushed by the dis- 
astrous events of the French Revolu- 
tion, that every revolt against the op- 
pression of tyranny, that every strug- 
gle for the rights of man, though fer 

the time it night be unsuccessful, 
though it might fail in its resistance of 
arbitrary power, was, in the end, worth 
the effort. It destroyed the sanctity 
that surrounded and shielded the dog- 
mas of the past; it broke the leader on 
weight of authority ; it kindled fear in 
the breast of the oppressors, by awak- 
ening among the people a knowledge 
of their rights ; and it strengthened the 
confidence of men in each other, while 
it filled them with visions and hopes of 
the speedy prevalence of a more uni- 
versal justice and love. No lesson 
could then have been more needed by 
the world. ‘The excesses and apparent 
failure of the French people had fright- 
ened even the warmest lovers of free- 

dom from their early faith. They had 
scarcely foreseen in the outset, that the 
weight of long centuries of oppression 
could not be thrown off without terrific 
struggles. At the first de- 
monstration, therefore, that the popu- 
lace were really in earnest, the flush 
fled from their faces and they gazed 
upon the scene aghast and trembling. 
They were seized witha panic of dread. 
They deprecated what they had before 
abetted—to the wild exultation which 


throes and 


hailed the opening of the outbreak, 
there had succeeded a feeling of 
despondency and gloom. The peo- 


ple were no longer the objects of 
sympathy and zeal, but the victims of 
misgiving and distrust. Men who had 
once espoused their cause, now doubted 
their capacity of self-government. An 
uneasy suspicion seized them that prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, having so 
signally failed in one instance, were 
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not to be tried in a second. But in the 
number of these Shelley was not in- 
cluded. To him, the French Revolu- 
tion was nota failure. Its atrocities 
and crimes, so far from diminishing 
his attachment to free principles, ce- 
mented and strengthened it. He saw 
in every frantic outrage, in every un- 
natural vice, in the mummeries, the 
violence, and the excess, additional ar- 
guinents for a milder and more benevo- 
lent government. “If the Revolu- 
tion,” says he, “ had been prosperous, 
then misrule and superstition would 
lose half their claims to our abhorrence, 
as fetters which the captive can unlock 
with the slightest motion of his fingers, 
and which do not eat with poisonous 
rust into his soul.” The evils of that 
frightful upturning of society, seemed 
to him as they now seem to every ob- 
servant mind, transient, while the good 
was durable. Under such convictions 
he prepared his poem. Bold as it is, 
in many of the sentiments, ii is a noble 
monument to the loftiness of his aims, 
the brilliancy of his imagination, the 
wealth of love in his heart, and the 
breadth and power of his intellect. It 
isan armory from which the young en- 
thusiasts of many gene rations to come 
may draw their weapons, in the assur- 
ance that they are of tried temper and 
exquisite polish. We have never read it 
without feeling our souls stirred with- 
in as with the sound of a trumpet—it 
has enlarged our thoughts, expanded 
and warmed our affections, quickened 
our purposes of good, and filled us 
with an unquenchable flame of philan- 
thropy and love. Itis almost the only 
poem that we can read at all seasons. 
In those darker moments, when the 
sense of misdirected efforts, or the 
exhaustion of disease, or the dark and 
mysterious dread of future ill, 
weighs like an incubus upon the soul, 
it is almost the only work, after the 
Gospels, that furnishes nutriment and 
mind. ‘Then, it touches 
us with a feeling of universal sympa- 
thy. It awakens us to the broad, deep 
sorrows of the world, it quickens lan- 
guid and lagging resolutions, it con- 
firms our faith in good, and swells our 
hearts with high and bursting hopes. 
Oh sweet, incomprehensibly sweet, are 
the emotions of intense and burning 
enthusiasm that it kindles! 

Yet in this poem, as in most of Shel- 
ley’s others,—indeed, as in nearly all 


some 


solace to our 
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the poems that have sprung from our 
past and present state of society, we 
regret that so much use is made of Vio- 
lence—that the higher Philosophy, 
which teaches us how mankind may es- 
cape from the darkness and perils of the 
abyss in which it is everywhere plunged, 
had not dawned upon the world—and 
that the best efforts of our best and great- 
est bardsare stained with the taints of de- 
structive and revolutionary principles. 
In 1818, Shelley left England, never 
to return. That divine region, “the 
paradise of exiles,” Italy, became his 
chosen residence. Under the influence 
of its beautiful climate, and the inspi- 
ration of its scenery, his poetical life 
seemed to receive a new impulse. 
Three subjects presented themselves 
to his mind as the ground-work of lyri- 
cal dramas; the first, the touching 
story of Tasso ; the second, the woes 
and endurance of Job; and the third, 
the Prometheus Unbound. With the 
instinct of genius, and led, no doubt, by 
his growing delight in the Greek dra- 
matists, he selected the last of the 
three, as the one best suited to his pur- 
poses. In the very choice of the sub- 
ject, he betrays the tendencies of his 
nature. There is not in the whole 
round of the universe, any real or im- 
aginary personage so well fitted to 
dramatic or epic representation 
Prometheus. The mythology of his 
existence is the grandest fable that the 
human mind ever conceived. In the 
Lear of Shakspeare, we behold a grand 
conception ;—we have a man—a noble, 
towering man,—but only a man—bat- 
tling, heedless of the war of the ele- 
ments around him, with the storm of 
raging emotion in his own breast. 
Again; in the Satan of Milton, we see 
the demigod, fierce, defiant, uncon- 
querable, wage proud strife with the 
Omnipotent ; but, while we pity his 
wrongs and sympathize with his daring, 
the nature of the combat forbids us to 
applaud his courage, and the exhibition 
of envy, falsehood, and revenge, de- 
stroys our admiration. But in the 
Prometheus of the ancient fabulist, we 
* behold an Innocent One, exposed to the 
oppressions of Evil, for the good which 
he had conferred upon others ; bearing 
for ages without complaint, the tortures 
of Tyranny ; a spirit full of godlike for- 
titude and hope, warring with the gods : 
a Calm Sufferer, exempt from bitter- 
ness or hatred, though sustaining the 
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foulest wrongs that Infinite Power can 
inflict; an Immortal Nature triumph. 
ing over mortal pangs; a Moral Will 
rising superior to the agonies of physi- 
cal torment; embodied Goodness and 
Beauty, recovering from the struggle 
of centuries of Darkness into the clear 
light of Heaven, and diffusing universal 
joy through the realms of space. 

In the treatment of the ancient fa. 
ble Shelley has seen fit to alter it 
so as to adopt it to his more exalted 
conceptions of the character of its 
hero. Prometheus, as we gather his 
story from the ancient writers, was 
chained to the rock by Jupiter, for 
having bequeathed to mankind the gift 
of knowledge. But there was in the 
possession of the Titan, the secret ofa 
prophecy which it much concerned 
the perpetuity of Jupiter’s kingdom 
that he should know. On _ condition 
that this should be revealed to him, he 
offered the Sufferer a full pardon for his 
primitive crime. The ‘Titan resists, 
and in the sternness and stubborn power 
of this resistance, the moral sublimity 
of the myth consists. The story runs, 
however, that after enduring the inflic- 
tions of the god for ages, the Titan 
purchased freedom from torture by 
communicating the secret. The latter 
part of the fable, Shelley rejects. His 
Prometheus is true to himself to the 
last, since, to have made him “ unsay 
his high language, and quail before his 
successful and perfidious adversary,” 
would have been reconciling the cham- 
pion of mankind with its opposer. He 
had a nobler aim. 


“To suffer woe, which Hope thinks in- 


finite ; 
To forgive wrongs, darker than death or 
night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipo- 
tent; 
To love and bear; to hope till Hope 
creates 


From its own wreck the thing it contem- 

plates: 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor re- 

pent; 

This was thy glory, Titan! ’tis to be, 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free, 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Vie- 
tory !” 


The poem opens as day breaks upon 
the icy rocks of Caucasus, where Pro- 
metheus, typifying Humanity, is dis- 
covered bound to the precipice. The 
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sharp glaciers pierce like spears into 
his side, the chains cut with * their 
burning cold” into his bones, the vul- 
ture, “* Heaven’s winged hound,” is 
tearing his -vitals, and storms and 
whirlwind and keen hail dash round 
his defenceless form. But above the 

raging of the blast is heard his calm 
voice of defiance to the Monarch of 
gods and demons, or Jupiter, typifying 
the Evil Principle, who nailed him to 
the unsheltered cliff. He is calling, 
too, upon the Mountains, with their 
echoes, the icy Springs, and the seren- 
est Air, to witness his endurance. He 
begs them, not in exultation but in grief, 
to repeat his dread curse against the 
tyrant. The Mountains, the Springs, 
the Air, and the Earth make reply, 
when the phantasm of Jupiter arises to 
declare the fearful words. Prome- 
theus, terrified by the depth of his own 
curse, and taught goodness by suffer- 
ing so that he wishes no living thing 
to suffer pain, repents him of his blind, 
quick hatred. ‘he spirits around him, 
who have learned to look upon his 
triumph as the means of their rede ~ 
tion from evil, howl with misery, 
they infer from his words that his ee 
mind is about to relent. But he con- 
tinues obdurate and unsubdued. The 
gods, more and more exasperated by 
his patience, let loose upon him all the 
furies ; they arm 


With the strange might of unimagined 
pains, 

The powers who scheme slow agonies in 
hell. 


Mercury appears from Jove to offer 
the alternative of submission and par- 
don, or endurance and redoubled tor- 
ments, and persuades him with soft, 
moving eloquence, to relinquish the 
hopeless war. His reply is full of 
the noblest resolution and self-confi- 
dence. Again the furies resume their 
work of desolation; again the Oceani- 
des, with the beautiful spirits of the 
suffering worlds, crowd around him, to 
watch in breathless anxiety the dread 
conflict of the Immortal Powers ; and 
again the Titan baffles the hatred of 
his enemies, and drives them into the 
abyss. Love, Liberty, Wisdom, Hope, 
and the Sister Spirits of Nature close 
the first act, with a choral hymn, touch- 

ing and plaintive, but prophetic of good. 

In the second act, Asia, or Nature, 
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wife of Prometheus and one of the 
Oceanides, with her sister Panthea, are 
led by the echoes through the lonely 
vales of the Caucasus to the cave of 
Demogorgon, or the Supreme Neces- 
sity. She demands from him, when 
Prometheus shall accomplish his task, 
and arise the Sun of the rejoicing 
world. The rocks are cloven, and 
through the purple night, she beholds 
the Hours pass in their winged cars. 
One of these stops for her, and they 
ascend within a cloud to the top of a 
snowy mountain. Her form gradually 
acquires new beauty and radiance, a 
good change is discovered to be work- 
ing in the elements, celestial voices 
sound her praises, and she is gradually 
prepared for some grand transforma- 
tion about to take place in the Universe. 

‘The third act opens in Heaven, with 
Jupiter on his throne, surrounded by 
Thetis and the inferior deities. He is 
congratulating the assembled powers 
on the strength and glory of his reign, 
when, in the midst of his exultation 
and voluptuous enjoyment, the car of 
the Hour arrives with Demogorgon. 
Jupiter is dethroned and hurled into 
the abyss; Apollo and Ocean rejoice 
in his downfall ; Hercules, or Strength, 
releases Prometheus, who joins Asia, 
lone, Panthea, and the Spirit of the 
Earth, and retires with them to the 
depths of a beautiful forest, to celebrate 
the emancipation of the Universe from 
Evil. The fourth act is taken up with 
the shouts and hymns of gladness with 
which the powers of Nature, the Un- 
seen Spirits of the Elements, the 
thoughts of the human mind, the earth, 
the moon, and the stars, hail the 
triumph of Humanity and the dawn of 
Love. 

It was the lost drama of A%schylus 
which suggested to Shelley this poem, 
of which we have given only the 
meagerest outline. In the earlier por- 
tions of it, where he describes the 
trials of the ‘Titan, he has imitated the 
lofty grandeur and solemn majesty of 
the Grecian Master. But to avoid the 
charge of mere imitation, he has varied 
the story, and enlarged the ground- 
work of plot and incident. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that he had 
rivalled the sublimity of the Father of 
the Dramatists; but it is no exaggera- 
tion to dwell upon the moral superiori- 
ty of his conceptions. He has not the 
force, the strength, and the awful and 
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imposing sternness of his robust and 
rugged model—but he has, we think, 
more delicacy, softness, and elegance. 
Indeed, the lyrical parts of the drama 
are only surpassed in graceful ease and 
harmony by Sophocles. They rise 
upon the ear like strains of sweet melo- 
dy, ravishing it with delight, and 
leaving, after they have passed away, 
the sense of a keen but dreamy ecsta- 
cy. For delicacy and beauty, nothing 
in the range of poetry is finer than the 
description of the flight of the Hours— 
not even the imagery in which lone 
and Panthea discourse to each other 
while listening to the music of the 
rolling worlds. ‘The whole impresses 


one like a noble oratorio, expressive of 


the Life of Humanity in its passage 
from early darkness through pain and 
strife, through weariness and anguish, 


to the overflowing joy and sunshine of 


its mature development. 

During the following year, the trage- 
dy of the Cenci appeared. It has 
since attained so wide a popularity, 
and has so often been criticised, both 
in England and among the Germans, 
that we shall have little to say of itin 
this place. It has more of direct hu- 
man interest in it than any other of the 
author’s poems—but, like all the rest, 
it serves to display his character. His 
keen insight into the workings of the 
human heart—his dread of evil—his 
hatred of oppression—and above all, 
his quick sympathy with the delicate 
and graceful emotions of the female 


nature, are exhibited in language of 
unsurpassed elegance and _ force. 


Through all the developments of the 
terrible story, there appears a lofty, 
moral aim, not taught as is the 
case with Euripides, in forma] decla- 
mations, but as Shakspeare does it— 
by the unfolding, as it were, of an ac- 
tual life—as if a curtain were lifted 
suddenly from before an actual scene, 
revealing all the actors in their living 
and breathing reality. While in the 
Prometheus he had shown what Will 
could accomplish under the dominion 
of Love, so in the Cenci he showed 
what that same Will could do when 
under the adverse guidance of subver- 
sive passions. The elder Cenci is the 
personification of unbridled Will. Rich 
enough to indulge every desire, and to 
purchase impunity for every crime, the 
white-haired and passion-torn father, 
opposing his own wil, in a single burst 
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of tremendous and fearful rage, to the: 
will of the Almighty Father, be- 
comes thereby the incarnation of all 
that is bad. It is a dreadful contrast 
which is formed between his demo- 
niacal spirit and that of his angelic 
daughter. Beatrice, the lovely, sin- 
cere, high-minded woman, formed to 
adorn and grace the most exalted po- 
sition, but bearing about a load of reme- 
diless griefs, of heart-wearing sorrows, 
is the bright light on a back-ground of 
awful tribulation and darkness. She 
is purity enveloped in a cloud of false- 
hood and strange vice. Herself sport- 
ive and sincere, she Is yet the victim 
of unnatural c rime s and endless woes, 
‘* around her are the curtains of dread 
fate—no lark-resounding Heaven js 
above her—no sunny fields before her 
—no passion throbs in her breast”—but 





The beantiful blue Heaven is flecked 
with blood. 

The sunshine on the floor is black! 
air 

Is changed to vapors such as the dead 
breathe 


In charnel houses; 


The 


and the wronged though beautiful 
maid is cut off from life and light in 
youth’s sweet prime. Only Shakspeare 
could have created such another woman. 

We must here close our remarks upon 
Shelley’s separate poems, and proceed 
to give our opinion of his general char- 
acter as a poet. Let it suffice on the 
former head, that in what he has writ- 
ten ata date subsequent to that of the 
poems to which we have referred, he 
exhibits the same general powers, en- 
riched by experience and We 
could have wished have spoken in 
detail of the “* Rosalind and Helen,” 
that touching tale of the sufferings of 
woman ; of the “ Hellas,” in which he 
celebrates the revival of the ancient 
spirit of Grecian freedom, with much 
of the spirit of the old Greek lyrical 


use, 


poets ; of the “ Adonais,” so full of 
pensive beauty; of the — spiritual 
‘Prince Athanase;” of the wild 
“Triumph of Life;” of the “Ode 


written in dejection at Naples,” the 
noblest of the lyrics of melanc holy ; ; 
of the “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” 

so high and grand in its invocations ; to 
the “Skylark,” in the profusion and 
melody of which the author rivals the 
bird he sings; and, more than all, of 
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those translations from the Greek, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, which are among 
the best specimens of that kind of com- 
position in the English language. Our 
space will not suffer us to engage in 
this agreeable task. We must com- 
mend the reader to the poems them- 
selves, in the full conviction that they 
will impress upon his mind a deeper 
sense of their surpassing merits than 
any observations we might make. 
What, then, are the claims of Shel- 
ley as a poet? ‘This were a hard 
question to answer in the case of any 
person, and particularly hard in that of 
Shelley. His poetry, like his life, is 
set round by so many prejudices, that 
it is with difficulty the critic preserves 
his mind from the influence of common 
opinion on one side, or the exaggera- 
tion of reacting sympathy on the other. 
Shelley’s faults, too, are so nearly al- 
lied to his excellences, springing as 
they do, for the most part, from the very 
excess of his intellectual energy, that 
the task of discrimination is felt to be 
an embarrassing one. Aside from these 
considerations, however, there were 
some defects in the structure of his 
mind. These were shown partly in his 
use of a peculiar language and diction, 
and partly existed in the very texture of 
his thoughts. He was apt to be vague in 
his phraseology : words were often used 
not in their common or obvious mean- 
ing, but in a sense derived from remote 
and complicated relations. Thus, re- 
ferring to the influence of the moon upon 
the tides, he speaks of the ocean which 
rises at the “enchantment” of the 
moon. Thus, too, he indulges in such 
phrases as the “ wingless-boat,” mean- 
ing thereby, not a boat without wings, 
which would be common-place enough, 
but a boat propelled by some mysteri- 
ous power beyond the speed of flight. 
We might mention many other in- 
stances of the same kind. Again; his 
descriptions are not always recognized 
as real. They seem to be enveloped 
in a hazy and wavering atmosphere, as 
if they were not actual scenes, but the 
combinations of a remembered dream. 
One does not look upon them, as he 
looks upon living nature, when he 
stands face to face with her beauty. 
They are seen through a gauzy me- 
Toney of memory, like places which may 
have impressed the mind in the earliest 
period of its consciousness. They 


strike us, in the same way as those 
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views which come suddenly upon us, 
when travelling in strange lands, as 
something which we have seen before, 
but of which we know neither the time 
nor place. It may be objected fur- 
ther, that his descriptions possess too 
much of dazzling glare and splendor. 
Neither his language nor his imagery 
is always sufficiently subdued for the 
nature of the subject. This fault is the 
common fault of young artists. Their 
pictures are either all in light or in 
warm colors. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was accustomed, when asked his 
opinion of the productions of painters, 
to tell them to put out the lights. Some 
such monitor should have stood over 
the writing-desk of Shelley. His 
many-colored fancy threw its glaring 
flames over all objects. Arrayed in 
gold and fire, they stood out, like the 
forest which lies between our eyes and 
the horizon, when its trunks and 
leaves are lit up by the evening sun. 
But the greater fault of Shelley’s 
poetry is the frequent obscurity of 
which so many readers complain. 
His more enthusiastic admirers, we are 
aware, answer, that as much of this 
obscurity may lie in the minds of the 
readers as in the mind of the poet ; and 
they answer with no little truth. Yet 
we think that Shelley is chargeable on 
this score, and chargeable, because the 
fault springs from a misuse of some of 
his highest powers. It takes its origin 
from two peculiarities—from the exceed- 
ing subjectivity of his mind, and the 
exquisite delicacy of his imagination. 
What we mean by subjectivity is the 
disposition to dwell upon the forms and 
processes of inward thought and emo- 
tion, rather than upon those of the exter- 
nal world. Shelley was by no means 
deficient in sensibility: he loved the 
external world ; was ever living in the 
broad, open air, under the wide skies ; 
and was keenly alive to the picturesque 
and harmonious in Nature. But his 
power of reflection predominated over 
the power of his senses. He was more 
at home in the microcosm of his own 
thoughts, than in the larger world of 
Nature. He was ever proceeding 
from the centre, that is, his own mind, 
outward to the visible universe. He 
was ever transferring the operations of 
his mind to the operations of Nature. 
Of this tendency, he was not himself 
unaware. “The imagery which I 
have employed,” he says in the pre- 
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face to Prometheus, “ will be found, in 
many instances, to have been draw n 
from the operations of the human mind, 
or those external actions by which they 
are expressed.” An appropriate in- 
stance of this, we have in the same 
poem, where he speaks of the ava- 
lanche : 


“ 





whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered 
there, 

Flake after 
minds, 

At  hovght by thought is piled, till some 
great truth 

Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as are the mountains 
now.” 


flake—in heaven-defying 


Here the avalanche is compared to 
the thought, not the thought to the ava- 
lanche, which reverses the usual pro- 
cess of comparison. There is a class to 
whom this kind of imagery may appear 
natural, but to the larger number of men, 
and those even intellectual men, it is, 
to use a common adage, putting the 
cart before the horse ; it is illustrating 
the known by the less known; it is an 
attempt to make an object clear and in- 
telligible, by comparing it with that 
which is not clear and intelligible in 
itself—a lucus a non lucendo. This is 
one cause of Shelley’s obscurity ; but 
a more frequent cause of it, we are 
persuaded, is the surpassing delicacy 
and refinement of hisimagination. So 
keen was his intellectual vision that he 
saw thoughts where others saw none, 
and shades and distinctions of shade 
appeared to him where, to others, it was 
blank vacuity or darkness. He pos- 
sessed, in a more eminent degree than 
any man of the day, that faculty from 
which proceeded Shakspeare’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” which peo- 
ples the universe with tenuous and gos- 
samer existences, which sees a world 
in drops of liquid dew, which sports 
with the creatures of the elements, and 
is of finer insight and more spiritual 
texture than the brains of ordinary 
mortals. If Shelley has erred in the 
excessive use of this faculty, we are 
also indebted to it for some of the most 
beautiful conceptions that ever adorned 
the pages of poetry. 

While, therefore, admitting his lia- 
bility to the charge of being obscure, 
we must be allowed to observe that he 
is not so obscure as his detractors, 
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many of them, are wont to represent, 
The dimness, we fear, is, in too many 
cases, in theirown sight. They are of 
gross and earthly composition, while 
the themes which they essay to under- 
stand are elevated to the third-heaven 
of spiritual elevation. The plump and 
well-fed alderman, whose life has 
passed amid the coal-dust and fogs of 
the city, sees not so far into the keén 
atmosphe re of space, as the hardy 
children of the gest ain. * These 
things ye cannot behold,” says the 
Apostle, “ because they are spiritually 
discerned.” Your eyes are yet filled 
with the mists of earth,—the re eking 
vapors of sensualism are stil] steaming 
before your hot brains,—the clear 
spirits have been ruffled by the storms 
of passion, or darkened by the muddy 
discolorations of prejudice,—many-col- 
ored life, with its entanglements and 
delusions, has drawn you down from 
the higher regions of thought, and hay- 
ing eyes, ye see not, and ears, yet hear 
nothing! Not to the poet, oh, critical 
friends! not to the poet, but to your own 
dark and debased natures must ye look 
for the solution of many a mystery you 
may find recorded! There is a life of 
the spirit in which Shelley particularly 
lived ; there is a world of experience to 
which worldlings, and many who are not 
so, never attain: there are secrets in this 
wonderful existence of ours, which, to 
some, are more palpable than the stars, 
but which, to others, must for ever—in 
this state of being at least—remain hid- 
den and imperceptible. Look to it, 
then, that you are yourselves right! 
But we pass from the faults of Shel- 

ley to a rapid consideration of his excel- 
lences. One of the first things that 
strikes us, in entering upon the topic, 
is the elevated conception which he had 
formed, and always strove to carry 
with him, of the true function and des- 
tiny of a Poet. The vocation of the 
bard impressed him as the highest of 
all vocations. “ Poetry,” says he, in 
a glowing passage of a most exquisite 
prose composition, “ poetry is, indeed, 
something divine. It is at once the 
centre and circumference of know- 
ledge : it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science 
must be referred. It is at the same 
time the root and blossom of all other 
systems of thought; it is that from 
which all spring and that which adorns 
all; and that which, if blighted, denies 
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the fruit and the seed, and withholds 
from the barren world the nourishment 
and the succession of the scions of the 
tree of life. It is the perfect and con- 
summate surface and bloom of all 
things; it isas the odor and color of 
the rose to the texture of the elements 
which compose it, as the form and 
splendor of unfaded beauty to the se- 

erets of anatomy and corraption.” 

Again he says: “ Poetry is the record 
of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds”—* Poetry 
turns all things to loveliness. It ex- 
alts the be — of that which is most 
beautiful, and it adds beauty to that 
which is most deformed; it marries 
exultation and horror, grief and pleas- 
ure, eternity and change ; it subdues to 
union, under its light yoke, all irrecon- 
cilable things. It transmutes all that 
it touches, and every form moving 
within the radiance of its presence is 
changed by wondrous sympathy to an 
incarnation of the spirit which it 
breathes: its secret alchemy turns to 
potable gold the poisonous waters which 
flow from death through life; it strips 
the veil of familiarity from the world 
and lays bare the naked and sleep- 
ing be auty, wl hich is the spirit of its 
forms.” 

In this spirit, Shelley composed his 
own poems, It would be absurd to 
rank him among the highest of the 
great English poets as an artist, al- 
though it would not be absurd to put 
him among the highest in other re- 
spects. We do not mean that he was 
altogether deficient as an artist, since 
he certainly had a singular command 
of language and rhythm. But we do 
mean, that the qualities of the artist 
were not those which predominated in 
his composition. The opening chorus 
of Hellas alone, not to refer to other 
instances, would prove that he possess- 
ed most extraordinary artistic capabili- 
ties. But the same poem again, not to 
mention others, would also prove that 
these capabilities were smothered be- 
neath the exuberance of thought and 
imagery. The skilfulness with which 
he has used, in Prince Athanase, the 
terza runa of the Italians, and the 
stanza of Pulci, inthe Witch of Atlas, 
shows how far he could have been suc- 
cessful in the region of mere art, could 
he have submitted his chainless im- 

ulses to the laborious discipline of Art. 

hen the leisure and humor for such 


discipline, allowed, his minor lyrics be- 
tray no want of the most dexterous and 
versatile power to perfect. In general, 
however, he impetuously tramples upon 
the finer laws of creative effort. Like 
an improvisatore, he gives the rein to 
his faney, and dashes wildly onward 
wherever the bewildering trains of thick- 
coming associations may lead. It is to 
be regretted that it was so: it is not a 
sign of the highest genius. 

Not to dwell upon these pons how- 
ever, let us say, that Shelley’s poetry 
is chiefly distinguished by two c harac- 
teristies—the first, its imaginative pow- 
er, and the second, its glowing spirit of 
freedom and love. Mr. Macaulay, in 
his beautiful essay on John Bunyan, 
has anticipated all th: ut we need to say 
on the first head. ‘“ The strong imagi- 
nation of Shelley.” says he, “ made 
him an idolater in his own despite. 
Out of the most indefinite terms of a 
hard, dark, cold, metaphysical system, 
he made a gorgeous Pantheon, full of 
beautiful, majestic and life-like forms. 
He turned atheism itself into a mytholo- 
gy, rich with visions as glorious as the 
gods that live inthe marble of Phidias, 
or the virgin saints that smile on us 
from the canvass of Murillo. The 
Spirit of Beauty, the Principle of Good, 
the Principle of Evil, when he treated 
of them, ceased to be abstractions. 
They tookshape andcolor. They were 
no longer mere words; but ‘ intelligi- 
ble forms,’ ‘ fair humanities,’ objects 
of love, of adoration or of fear. Some 
of the metaphysical and ethical theo- 
ries of Shelley were certainly absurd 
and pernicious. But we doubt whether 
any modern poet has possessed in an 
equal degree the highest qualities of 
the great ancient masters. ‘The words 
bard and inspiration, which seem so 
cold and affected when applied to other 
modern writers, have a perfect proprie- 
ty when applied to him. He was not 
an author, buta bard. His poetry seems 
not to have been an art, but an inspira- 
tion.” 

It was chiefly in the glow and inten- 
sity of his sentiments that the vast 
fusing powers of his imagination were 
manifest. His heart, burning with the 
purest fires of love, seemed to melt all 
nature into a liquid mass of goodness. 
Over the wildest and darkest wastes of 
human experience, he ,cast the reful- 
gence of his own benignant and glori- 
ous nature, as the many-colored rain- 
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bow expands over the dark bosom of 
the summer thunk .-cloud. Out of the 
rankest poisons, he cxt. cted the most 
refreshing of sweets. 


—— “ Medea’s wondrous alchemy ; 
Which, wherever it fell, made the earth 
gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs 
exhale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance,” 


was his; and from the exceeding ful- 
ness of himself, he poured out into the 
mighty heart of the world, a perpetual 
stream of life. No poet that has come 
after him, and few that were gone be- 
fore him, had equal power of stirring 
within the soul of humanity, such noble 
aspirations—such fervent love of free- 
dom—such high resolves in the cause 
of virtue and intelligence—and such 
strong prophetic yearnings for the Bet- 
ter Future. He was the constructive 
English poet of his century. In the 
earlier part of his career, he had been 
touched with the spirit of scepticism 
and despair, which was the malady of 
those times. He sent up to Heaven, 
from a heart full of anguish, a keen 
and infinite wail—as the wail of a vast 
inarticulate multitude without God and 
without Hope in the world. But 
through the rifted clouds of the tem- 
pestuous night he soon saw, more 
clearly than any contemporary, the 
dawnings of the day. He became the 
precursor of that day—its bright and 
morning star. With jubilating voice, 
he prophesied of its glories. While 
the capacious genius of Scott was ex- 
hausting its energies in rummaging the 
magazines of a worthless and forgot- 
ten antiquity, to amuse the fancy, or 
beguile the languor of children, both 
great and small; while Byron, with 
despicable selfishness, like a lubberly 
boy, was whining and scolding over his 
self-inflicted and petty miseries—Shel- 
ley, with dauntless heart and kindling 
eye, wrestled in the wild frightful con- 
flict of incoherence and discord, strug- 
gling upward, till he stood upon the 
mountain tops of the century in which 
he lived, watching the dying agonies of 
the decrepid Old Order, and hailing 
with exuberant and frantic joy, the 
swift approaches of the New. Andas 
he thus stands, in his rapt visions of the 
coming-day, we fancy we can hear him 
exclaim in the language of his own 
fairy-spirit : 


“ Ah! hoary-headed Selfishness has felt 

Its death-blow, and is tottering to the 
grave; 

A brighter morn awaits the hnman day, 

When every transfer of earth’s natural 
gifts 

Shall be a commerce of good words and 
works ; 

When poverty and wealth, the thirst of 
fame, 

The fear of infamy, disease, and woe, 

War, with its million horrors, and fierce 
Hell, 

Shall live but in the memory of time, 

Who, like a penitent libertine, shal] start, 

Look back and shudder at his younger 
years.” 


Let us now pass to a consideration of 
Shelley as a man. 

As a man, then, Shelley seems to us 
to have been worthy of the highest ad- 
miration and love. He exhibited a 
rare combination of all that was tender 
with all that was noble and daring. 
Like his own Alastor, he was “ brave, 
gentle, and generous.” ‘The delicacy 
and refinement which we are accus- 
tomed to ascribe to the female nature, 
in the state of its highest development, 
were united in him to the impetuous 
boldness and masculine energy of the 
higher order of men A life of early 
suffering,—of intense and protracted ill- 
ness,—had trained his spirit to all those 
passive virtues of endurance and gen- 
tleness, which often best illustrate the 
greatness of the human soul. Except 
in wisdom and knowledge, he never 
ceased to be a child. He carried into 
manhood the same guileless simplicity, 
the same ardent enthusiasm, the play- 
ful innocence, the meekness, the mod- 
esty, and the truth, which were the 
characteristics of his boyhood. Time 
did not blunt the sharpness, nor the de- 
lusions of the world corrupt the purity of 
his keen and lively sensibilities. No 
seductions nor wrongs could warp his 
judgment from the perfect law which 
seems to have been impressed upon his 
inmost nature. He was ever the same 
unspotted, mild, genial, sensitive, yet 
lion-hearted being. All who approach- 
ed him, loved him, and all whom he 
approached he loved. If, indeed, we 
might be permitted to paint his charac- 
ter in few words, we should say that 
he was one whose whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in Truth and Love. These 
were to him the blossom and flower of 
existence. His politics, his religion, 
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and his personal conduct were alike 
the offspring of his serious submission 
to their sacred influences. They wrap- 
ped and kindled his heart. His devo- 
tion to both was testified in a life-long 
and uncomplaining endurance of the 
oppressions and tortures which they 
who are the enemies of both, heap up 
for their adherents. Shelley was per- 
secuted, baffled, pursued, and ground to 
the dust, yet he did not discard any 
principles that he ever espoused. He 
was rejected from the society of his 
fellows, and made to wander like a Jone 
and outcast thing over the face of the 
bountiful and beautiful earth, his retire- 
ment was broken by the rude intrusions 
of contumely and slander, his keenest 
feelings were outraged, the most holy 
ties of family severed by force, his 
hame was mi ade a by- word, his person 
became the mark for ruffi: inly violence 
and vulgar blows, yet he kept right on 
his way, unterrifie ‘d, unembittered and 
unsubdued. He quietly pursued his 
high studies among the venerable men 
of ancient Greece and Rome, or basked 


in the sweet air and clear sunshine of 


modern Italy, when all around him 


was rage and convulsion. 


*?Mid the passions wild of human kind, 
He stood like a spirit, calming them.” 


He did not return railing for railing. 
“Let not scorn be repaid by scorn,” 
was the language as well of his life as 
of his great poem. Not only did he 
bear himself manfully amid the rude 
shocks and pitiless struggles in which 
he was destined to walk, but his heart 
melted with pity and love for the world 
that hated him, and his purse was ever 
the open response to his sympathy. As 
deep as were his personal griefs, he did 
not forget the deeper griefs of his race. 
He had no time to brood over the mise- 
ries of his own existence, being absorb- 
ed by the exertions and writings which 


he undertook to relieve the miseries of 


his fellows. He was the ready friend 


of the friendless, the instant helper of 


the distressed, the companion, no less 
than the benefactor of the poor. In 
the halls of the rich and gay he singled 
out the despised and deserted ; wher- 
ever he went he identified himself with 
the multitude. 

To sum up all in a word, he was a 
creature of the most singular benevo- 
lence. This appeared in the minutest 
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as well as the greatest actions of his life. 
It was the grace of his manner no less 
than the virtue of his heart. Lord 
Byron once said that Shelley was the 
completest gentleman he ever knew. 
He was regardful of the happiness of 
others, not always showing it in the 
vulgar way, by relieving their distress- 
es, but by consulting all their shades of 
feeling. At the same time he was not 
unmindful of the larger and broader 
manifestations of good-will. A never- 
ceasing course of active effort show- 
ed that his kindness for his fellows was 
not a sentiment buta principle. It was 
both good-wishing and good-doing. It 
was beneficence as well as benevolence 

He who could walk the wards of a hos- 
pital, filled with dangerous diseases, 
that he might qualify himself to minis- 
ter to the diseases of the poor, must 
have possessed, not the sickly senti- 
mentalism of Rousseau, but the philan- 
thropy of a Howard. He who could 
give the half of his whole ineome to 
a single work of charity (the building a 
dyke to prevent inundations upon the 
huts of a poor settlement), must have 
possessed a genuine sympathy. He 
who, when his funds were exhausted, 
could pawn his books, or favorite instru- 
ments of science, to help a needy scho- 
lar, to cover a naked child, or give 
warmth and plenty to the hearth of a 
destitute widow, and be more careful 
to conceal his deeds from the world 
than others are to publish them, was 
actuated by no theatrical love of dis- 
play, but by a sincere and heartfelt fel- 
low-feeling with his race. 

It adds to the lustre of this benignity, 
that it was not occasional, but that he 
was guided through life by the same 
disinterested virtue. In early years, he 
might have borne off the scholastic 
honors of Oxford, but he preferred the 
freedom of his mind and tongue. The 
eldest son of a baronet of fortune, he 
proposed to devote the inheritance 
which would sooner or later come to 
him, to some great work of popular re- 
form, and when his independence of 
opinion stripped him of his expecta- 
tions, he resigned them without a sigh, 
and went joyfully into a banishment 
where he might be free. His friends, 
with solicitous kindness, offered him a 
seat in Parliament, where his genius 
would have placed him among the 
highest dignitaries of the land, but he 
could not train his soaring faculties to 
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the discipline of a party ; the Courser 
of the Sun would not be harnessed in 
the same yoke with the dray-horse. 
He was a man of dazzling beauty of 
personal appearance, a gentleman of 
fascinating address, a poet of splendid 
endowments, arid he might have been 
the courted of society, the favorite of 
the newspapers, the intellectual idol of 
his nation. But he would not in that 
case have been Shelley. His soul 
scorned the delights purchased at the 
expense of conscience. Life in his 
eyes had other ends than to be pleased, 
fondled, flattered, and enriched. There 
were other objects set along the high- 
way of existence, than fame, power, 
and honors. There was a deeper de- 
sire in his soul, than the desire of hap- 
piness,—which we may call the desire 
to be good, and to this he preserved 
his fidelity to the end. How much he 
sacrificed, in the world’s estimation, we 
have just declared—but how much, in 
the higher sense, he gained, no tongue 
of man may utter. 

A consequence of this exalted bene- 
volence and conscientiousness was, 
that the political principles of Shelley 
were democratic. It does not appear 
that he had digested those principles 
into a system, or that he had matured 
his notions into practical measures, but 
every act and sentiment of his life 
shows him to have been of that im- 
mense party, whose movement is ever 
onward. He was friendly to every re- 
form, by which freedom was to be ex- 
tended, or the condition of the multitude 
of men improved. His interest in all 
popular movements was the most deep 
and intense. In all the efforts of the 
masses to shake the intolerable tyranny 
of the aristocratic classes, he felt the 
strongest sympathy. When the op- 
pressed workingmen of England mani- 
fested a determination to throw off the 
despotism of their laws, he was their 
fast friend: when the Italian republics 
seemed about to make a stand against 
their despoilers, he was raised to a 
pitch of enthusiasm in their behalf; 
and when the Greeks appealed to his 
mind by the double attraction of their 
glorious literature and history, and 
their equally glorious resistance to the 
murder-breathing Moslem, he shared 
the dreams of their heroes, and made 
their struggle immortal by his pen. The 
noblest fires of his spirit were kindled 
by every cry of the oppressed against 


the oppressor. The purest strains of 
poesy were evoked from their hidden 
cells, when he struck the lyre in the 
cause of human progress. Nor did he 
confine his love of freedom to its ex. 
ternal and grosser forms. The peculiar 
splendor of his career as a democrat 
was, that he fought the battles of intel- 
lectual freedom. He was the Vigilant 
enemy of slavery and spiritual degra- 
dation, in every guise that it might be 
made to assume. Others were content 
to resist the encroachments of power, 
only when it invaded plain and palpable 
rights; when it robbed men of pro- 
perty, or trampled upon their persons, 
But Shelley pursued it with hatred—in 
its most secret lurking places, as well 
as in the open air, in the secret recess- 
es of the soul, as well as in the pom- 
pous despotisms of the State. There 
were thousands of men, in his day, who 
could raise their voices against the arro- 
gant bigotry of priestcraft, or the visi- 
ble iniquities of political injustice. But 
he discovered the evil spirit in its most 
concealed sources. He dreaded tyran- 
ny of any kind less because it produced 
social unhappiness than because it 
crushed the human mind. It was there 
that he hated it most, and it was there 
that he began to resist its approaches. 
Farther than this—that is, apart from 
his benevolent regard of the happiness 
of others, and his earnest devotion to 
the practice of liberty,—Shelley was a 
democrat because of his hopeful na- 
ture. It was the habit of his mind to 
look forward to the future with bright 
and expanding anticipations. He au- 
gured well of the coming destiny of 
man. In casting his eye over the ar- 
rangements of society, he saw what 
prodigious advances it was capable of 
making in all the dispositions of trade 
and social intercourse, and in all the de- 
partments of knowledge. He saw no 
reason why these advancements should 
not be made. He believed that they 
would be made. He believed a glo- 
rious development awaited humanity, 
when it should cast off the shell of its 
ancient superstitions and formulas. In 
every attempt of the people to break 
through the thick night of ignorance 
that enveloped them, in every throe of 
the nations to snap the chains by which 
they were bound, he fancied he saw 
the beginnings of this more than mil- 
Jenial glory. His soul leaped with joy 
at the faintest radiation of light. An 
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iris of hope was ever stretched across 
his horizon. His enthusiasm, in this 
direction, was more exalted than that 
of other men, for the reason, we sup- 
pose, that he held to a theory of life 
which was above the reach of many 
other men. He saw in eviland suffer- 
ing nothing that was necessary, but 
something which could be exterminated 
by the human will. “It is,” he says, 
in Maddalo, 


* it is our will 
That thus enchains us to permitted ill. 
We might be otherwise; we might be all 
We dream of, happy, high, majestical.” 





An opinion which runs through his 
writings, and ever made him more anx- 
jous to arouse the masses to a conscious- 
ness of the gigantic forces which they 
might wield, if they would only manifest 
the Will to use them. : 

The greatest good of the greatest 
number, then, was not a mere cold 
maxim with him. He interpreted his 
convictions into life. The truth and 
love that he worshipped in his soul, 
were the animating principles of his 
action. It was not as the artist alone, 
but as the man, that he bowed down to 
an ideal excellence; for his uncon- 
querable integrity and death-defying 
firmness were as remarkable as his 
poetic sensibility and enthusiasm. In 
short, he moved among men like the 
being of another sphere. He strug- 


gled against the darkness and fury of 


the earth like a white-robed angel who 
had strayed from his native sky, and 
Jost his way amid the vapors and clouds 
of a coarser atmosphere. Heé was a 
bird of bright and beautiful plumage, 
framed, like his own skylark, to pour 
his full soul in unpremeditated strains, 
but caught in the embraces of a storm. 
Now he flaps his strong pinions 
against the tempestuous blast—now he 
gazes fearlessly into the face of the 
lightnings that scathe his head—anon 
he is borne darkly and fearfully afar, 
to be dashed upon bleak rocks, or swal- 
lowed up between the contending 
winds and waters. 

Yet Shelley’s, it must be confessed, 
was not a perfect character. He was 
excitable and uneasy. His mind 
wanted that repose which is the em- 
blem of conscious power. He had not 
yet reached, when he died, the matu- 
rity of his vigor and virtue. His ef- 
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forts were, most of them, convulsive— 
more like the throes of a hampered 
giant than the calm and sustained ef- 
forts of a Hercules. It is evident that 
he had not yet settled, to the perfect 
satisfaction of his mind, the theories of 
the Universe, Man and God, which per- 
plex and disturb al] thoughtful persons, 
He was still struggling doubtfully with 
the great problem of existence. He 
saw that this life of ours was a strange, 
mysterious life—full of wonder, of 
glory, and of sorrow. Wandering 
through the dim void of the past, and 
casting blind conjectures into the dim- 
mer void of the future, he returned, 
like the dove first let loose from the 
ark, without having found a resting- 
place. He questioned earth, heaven, 
and the stars, to relieve the weary 
doubts of his soul, but they made him 
no response. He remained a lone 
spirit, with noble hopes and powers, 
but apparently purposeless, in the 
midst of infinite worlds. Whence 
came het whither was he going? 
what the purport and end of his being? 
These were the questions that pealed, 
like a deathless voice, through the 
Sybil-caves of his soul. He appealed 
to the soul itself for areply. Then, 
over the mists of the dark conflict, 
rose the rainbow of Hope in the form 
and aspect of Love. This, he cried 
in the agony of his distress, shall be 
my God. Love is the soul of the uni- 
verse ; Love explains all mysteries ; 
Love comprehends all beauty; Love 
is the splendor of truth; Love is the 
consummation and flower of all things. 
Thus, he affirmed the great and eternal 
truth of all religion. Love is the 
highest power—Love is God. Hay- 
ing found this truth, he wrestled hard 
with the obstacles that beset the path 
of the religious, to bring his life, in its 
most secret depths, into accordance 
with its dictates. In this stern en- 
counter, all he needed was the faith 
and encouragements of the Christian. 
He rejected the Bible, which contained 
the best medicine for his soul. ‘The loss 
was his and the world’s. Could he 
have been made to comprehend Chris- 
tianity as Christ taught it, unobscured 
by the dark vapors arising from the 
mantled pools of the Church, how un- 
speakable would have been the bless- 
ing! 

Shelley was not a Christian in the 
technical sense, but he was essentially 





| 
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a religious man. His notions of God 
and Creation, of the nature of the hu- 
man soul and its future destiny, were 
of an exalted kind. From the gross 
form of materialism in which he—like 
all other students of English universi- 
ties of that day—was educated, his 
etherial nature led him into the ideal- 
ism of Berkley. His later works are 
all, more or less, tinged by the subtle 
and delicate colors of the spiritual 
theory. It penetrated and modified his 
conceptions of all the phenomena of 
existence. His Supreme Being was 
not, like the venerated object of the 
grosser superstitions, a person of hu- 
man foibles and passions—the mean 
and miserable worshipper himself pro- 
jected out of himself and magnified 
but a pure, self-existent, intellectual 
and moral Spirit, the concrete of infi- 
nite Truth and Love. The world 
made apparent to our senses, was but 
an inconsiderable unit in the measure- 
less creation of which this Spirit was 
the substance and centre. All human 
spirits were but separable portions of 
a stupendous whole, bound to each 
other by myriad sympathies and infi- 
nite desires, and passing, in the succes- 
sive stages of existence, to higher 
forms of thought, and keener and nobler 
emotions. Death, in this view, was 
not destruction, but the passage, or 
rather the melting way, into a better 
Life. The forms and organs which re- 
veal us to each other, he thought, drop 
away at death—our bodies fade from 
our vision—but the spirit remains in a 
congenial world, intelligent, impassive, 
and unshackled. All things that it 
joved are still around it, but it is no 
more the victim of space and time. It 
has joined the company, and lives in 
the presence of the Immortals, dwell- 
ing in that spiritual world which en- 
wraps the more material and visible 
sphere of our present being. 

Such was his faith—and who dare 
say that it is not the faith of Christ? 

Shelley’s infidelity is a phenomenon 
of more than ordinary interest, and we 
must, therefore, dwell upon it now. 
Weare not among the number of those 
who execrate him for his sentiments ; 
but among those who seek to excuse 
them as far as they were excusable. 
They were the result of many causes 
beyond his control, yet they were un- 
questionable evidences of mental dis- 
eases and defect. The joint product 
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of his peculiar intellectual structure, 
his injudicious education, and the age 
in which he lived, they were yet, to 
some degree, blemishes upon his cha- 
racter. We see not how Shelley 
could have avoided them, and we are 
sorry that he did not avoid them. 

It was because Shelley was better 
than other men that he was forced to 
take refuge within the precincts of in- 
fidelity. The great law of universal 
love was impressed on his heart, and 
his most ardent wish was to carry it 
into the practical details of life. He 
turned to the Church for assistance ; 
but the Church, exclusive, bigoted, 
fanatical and selfish, drove him from 
her doors with anathemas and cursings, 
What cared the Church, fat and bloated 
with the good things of earth, for the 
welfare of man? Was she not already 
rich? Was there not enough for her 
to do in skirmishing with dissenters 
and independents * Could the Church, 
in her gross and rubicund obesity, look 
after the human soul? Could she be 
running tilts, with a warm-hearted, 
quick-brained youth, against the follies 
and sins of mankind? By no means; 
and so Shelley could find no sympathy 
in the dogmas of the Church. ‘Turn- 
ing on the other side, he saw a race of 
enthusiastic, self-denying men, who 
seemed filled with the kindling hopes 
that were burning his own breast. 
These were the reforming philosophers 
of France. They presented them- 
selves to him in the combined charac- 
ters of thinkers, patriots and philan- 
thropists. In their heads was gathered 
all the wisdom of the world, and in 
their hearts there burned an undying 
flame of human love. They pro- 
claimed the rottenness and evil of all 
the institutions of the past. They 
professed to have inspected the sys- 
tems of all ages, and to have found 
them void, or effective only in pro- 
ducing death and misery. All govern- 
ments, all religions. all societies were 
to be reformed. The period of legiti- 
macy, of isolation, of envy and hate 
had passed, and it was to be followed 
by the period of love. A new spirit 
was about to be breathed into men’s 
hearts. Such was their enthusiasm. 
Yet these men were not mere enthu- 
siasts. ‘They were savans; they were 
men of letters ; they were wits; they 
were profound inquirers; they were 
brilliant declaimers; they were gay 
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and fascinating talkers. Is it to be 
wondered at, that they absorbed the 

er eyes of a young devotee and 
he:ot Could Shelley withhold himself 
from a class, glittering with learning 
and renown, and yet so like himself?! 
No! he drove among them, like his 
own Laon, amid the embattled hosts 
on the plains of the Golden City, to 
cheer their hearts, to lift up their arms, 
and to lead them forward to the grand 
and terrific onset. 

But there was a cause still more 
powertul, though more remote, in de- 
termining the mind of Shelley to Infi- 
delity, as it is called. It was the pre- 
vailing Christian philosophy of the era. 
The disciples of Locke long had had 
possession of the schools. ‘heir dog- 
mas were generally received for the 
truth. Locke himself was a Christian 
in theory and practice, but the intel- 
lectual system of Locke was the oppo- 
site of Christian. His firm faith in 
the Scriptures, his experimental know- 
ledge of their truth, prevented him 
from carrying his doctrines out to their 
ultunate conclusion. He lived, there- 
fore, and died a Christian. But not so 
with his immediate followers. ‘They 
received the seed he had sown in no 
Christian hearts. There were no obsta- 
cles to prevent them from pushing, in- 
deed it was inevitable that they should 
push, his doctrines to their more ulti- 
mate principles. Condillac, in France, 
was true to his leader when he pro- 
pounded a system of direct sensualism. 
He borrowed it directly from Locke. 
Hume, of England, more fearless and 
more acute than the rest of Locke’s dis- 
ciples, only developed, although it may 
have been unconselously, the principles 
of their common master. ‘Lhe long 
controversy, which took place in Eng- 
land in the time of Shaftsbury, respect- 
ing the truth of the Christian Religion, 
was a controversy that grew out of the 


system of Locke. ‘The champions of 


Christianity fought under a disadvan- 
tage. ‘Their philosophy and their reli- 
gion were at variance. ‘To go into the 
fight with the infidels, with weapons 
drawn from the magazine of Locke’s 
philosophy, was to fight with a broken 
reed and a battered sword. ‘The infi- 
dels had the best of the battle, until 
some superior minds, perceiving the 
folly of their philosophy, cut aloose 
from its untenable grounds, fought for 
Christianity on its own merits, and 
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turned the tide of victory. It is the 
misfortune of Locke’s system, as Cou- 
sin has shown, that its three great 
theories, of Freedom, the Soul and 
God, lead, by inevitable consequence, 
to Fatalism, Materialism and Atheism. 
Now, Shelley, though he had logical 
power enough to follow the system of 
Locke to its inferences, like the other 
men of that day, did not have sagacity 
enough to detect the falsehood of its 
premises. He was only more fearless 
than other thinkers in giving a public 
expression to his opinions. Consider- 
ing all these circumstances then, his 
own nature, and the prevalent religious 
philosophy, it was hardly possible that 
his impatient and daring spirit should 
go right. ‘Too pure in heart to com- 
promise with fraud and wrong in any 
shape, and too noble to harbor even 
the wish to conceal his sentiments, he 
at once proclaimed his opposition to 
Christianity. 

Yet, be it borne in mind, it was the 
Christianity of history and the Old 
Church that moved his ire. It has 
been the misfortune of our divine reli- 
gion to have had its glory obscured in 
all ages, by the absurd and repulsive 
dogmas of its teachers, by the follies 
and vices of its friends. At no single 
period of existence, since its heaven- 
commissioned founder was nailed to the 
awful tree, have its external aspects 
conformed to its inward spirit ; at no pe- 
riod have the lives of its votaries cor- 
responded to the high, divine and eter- 
nal life which it was intended to reveal. 
Its history has been a record of ludicrous 
pretensions, insane creeds, pernicious 
follies, of frauds and of blood. From 
the close of the first century down to 
the present time, the Church was the 
theatre of disgraceful broils and wicked 
persecutions. Under the dynasty of 
the earlier Romanists, the Church be- 
came the nursing-mother of fraud and 
persecution. She crushed the human 
soul,—she aspired to push her preten- 
sions, with faggot and flame, to a uni- 
versal despotism. And when her high 
claims, in this respect, were contest- 
ed; when the giant-monk of Erhfurt 
brought in the solemn protest of the 
enslaved soul, the new sects that 
sprung up upon her ruins, were filled 
with much of her intolerant and per- 
secuting spirit. Fortunately, their 
burnings and tortures were not ex- 
tended to heretics, but confined among 
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themselves. The zealots, for a time, 
allowed the unregenerated world to rest. 
But they soon broke out afresh. They 
came, this time, not with the sword in 
one hand, and the Bible in the other 

not with the faggot and flame as an 
alternative to the Confession of Faith ; 

but with the fiery spirit of denunciation 
and hatred. Far from meeting the sin- 
ner in the spirit in which the Saviour 
met the offending woman, they met 
him as the dark-browed Pharisee had 
met the most just and innocent of men. 
Their hearts, were filled with bitter- 
ness, and their heads with black de- 
visings. They no longer lifted their 
hands against the life of the free- 
thinker and the liberal, but they blasted, 
what was dearer than life, his reputa- 
tion. They frowned upon him in the 
by-ways; they hurled him out of their 
assemblies ; they thundered at him 
from the pulpit; and they drove him, 
like another Cain, into strange lands 
and distant people. Is it surprising 
that men should have associated with 


the name of the Church, the idea of 


narrowness and malignity ¢ 
It is true, there was much to redeem 


the character of Christianity, in spite of 


all its abuses and corruptions. But 
this, unfortunately, consisted in those 
virtuous influences which escape the 
eye of the world, which do not force 
themselves upon the public observa- 
tion, and whose presence, indeed, 

never recognized until after they Ba 
wrought their effects. All the while 
that Christianity, in its external aspects, 
presented features of dread and repug- 
nance, it was silently regenerating the 
world. Even when its professed teach- 
ers and friends were most unfaithful to 
it, it was the great centre of moral and 
civil elevation. It was then working, 
with the might of God, in secret places 
and among obscure men, the overthrow 
of sin and tyranny. Could the free- 
thinkers have seen this portion of its 
history, they would have found in it no 
ground of attack. It was their misfor- 
tune to have identified the religion with 
the external church. Their sensibili- 
ties were arrested by the mockeries 
and wickedness of the latter, without 
being touched by the pure and beautiful 
benignity of the former. Most gross 
and fatal mistake! The doctrine of 
Christ was a doctrine of infinite love. 
It consisted in a life of infinite holi- 


ness. He was no framer of creeds— 
no teacher of dogmas—no system-ma- 
ker—no builder of churches. All! that 
He taught was taught in his daily dis- 
course and conduct. All that His im- 
mediate followers taught, was the mere 
expression of their religious experi- 
ences under the inspiration of His life, 
These the church should have insisted 
upon, but it did not. Men of system- 
making minds caught up the sponta- 
neous utterances of Christ and His 
apostles, and broke, and shaped, and 
fitted them into creeds. These creeds 
they imposed upon the congregations of 
believers, and the believers, having 
lost their religious life in consequence 
of them, sought to impose them upon 
the world. T ‘his was the secret of those 
absurd and pernicious observances into 
which the church fell. This was the 
foul source of her corruption, her adul- 
tery, her defilement, of her loss of 

virwe and energy. The miserable 
dogmas fastened upon Christianity be- 

came a mere husk and shell, in which 
there was no fruit. The Lire of 
Christianity, in the bosom of upright 
men, both in and out of the church, 
continued to flourish and spread. The 
miracle of its rapid propagation in the 
first ages, was the result, not so much 
of the teaching of its doctrines, as the 
living of its life. The blood of the 
martyrs, of those who were true to the 
new Life, even in the midst of death, 
was the seed the church. The 
wrangling of the doctors and spouters 
was like to have smothered the divine 
truth in its swaddling clothes. Shel- 
ley, like many others, saw the pretend- 
ed doctrines of this religion, but con- 
founded them with its Life. We mourn 
that he was not led to a knowledge of 
the truth. It was all that his beautiful 
nature wanted to raise it to the highest 
pitch of earthly perfection. 

But we must tear ourselves from the 
subject: our space already exhausted, 
warns us that we can make only the 
briefest allusion to the circumstances of 
Shelley’s death. He perished during 
a storm on the gulf of Lerici, in the 
29th year of his age. It was a death 
in singular correspondence with his 
life; and in the closing stanza of his 
Adonais, suggested by the untimely 
death of Keats, a friend and brother- 
spirit, he seems to have had prophetic 
glimpses of the curious fact. He says: 
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“ my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trem- 
bling throng, 

Whose sails were never to the tempest 
given; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are 
riven! 

Tam borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil 
of Heaven, 


Lanes on the Death of an Infant. 
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The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode, where the Eter- 
nal are.” 


His remains rest beneath the mould- 
ering walls of Rome—the sepulchre of 
his ashes and our joy. 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


BY MISS ANNE C. 


LYNCH. 


Way should we weep for thee, 
Since thou hast gone, unsullied, back to Heaven * 
No stain on thy young spirit’s purity, 


No sin to be forgiven. 


Love watched thee from thy birth: 
Fond hearts around thee tireless vigils kept, 
And o’er thy tender soul the storms of earth 

Had never rudely swept. 


Thou ’rt spared a fearful lore, 

A knowledge all attain who linger here : 

The changed—the cold—the dead—were words that bore 
No import to thine ear. 


Methought I saw in thee, 
Thus early, as I marked, by many a token, 
A soul that might not war with Destiny, 
A heart that could be broken. 


But sinless, tearless gone, p 
Undimmed, unstained, who would not thus have died ? 
For thee, then, let these vain regrets be done, 

‘These selfish tears be dried. 


Go to thy little bed ! 


The verdant turf is springing fresh and fair ; 
The flowers thou lov’st shall blossom o’er thy head, 
The spring birds warble there. 


And while to shapeless dust 

Thy cherub form is gently mould’ring back, 

Our thoughts shall upward soar, in hopeful trust, 
On thy freed spirit’s track. 





: 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 


Durino a protracted sojourn in the 
Old Dominion, immediately subsequent 
to the year 1820, I once took a leisure- 
ly tour to Mount Vernon, and then to 
the birth-place and other scenes of the 
early life of Washington, for the pur- 
pose, not only of gratifying my feelings 
by viewing places hallowe od by the 
memory of a man whose name and 
deeds had, from my childhood, occu- 
pied so much space in my mind, but 
also to see what new incidents con- 
nected with his private character might 
yet be gleaned among the old inhabit- 
ants who had personally known him. 
And it was inthis ramble, made inte- 
resting and pleasant from the nature of 
its object, and the attentions of the 
most hospitable people on earth, that I 
fell in with a venerable and highly in- 
telligent relative of Washington, whom 
I soon found to be, from having lived 
much in the General’s family, and acted 
for some years as his private secretary, 
a rich depository of what I was anxi- 
ous to learn; and from him I obtained, 
among many others that less interested 
me, the following reminiscences, which, 
I believe, have never been published, 
but which may nevertheless be relied on 
as minutely correct. 

“On one of Washington’s return 
visits to Mount Vernon, while com- 
mander-in-chief of the revolutionary 
armies,” said my informant, whom | 
shall call Capt. L., * he came to Fred- 
ericksburgh to pay his respects to his 
aged mother. And when about to take 
his leave of her, he brought in a small 
bag of silver dollars, and placing them 
on the table before her, said : 

“* Here, mother, not knowing when 
J may be permitted to visit you again, 
I have brought you these, to be used by 
you as your comforts shall require, or 
as your pleasure shall dictate. And I 
hope you will be free to accept and use 
them.’ 

“* Vou was always good and dutiful 
to me, George,’ replied she with emo- 
tion ; ‘and | have often taxed myself, 
in your absence of late years, with being 
backward in making suitable acknow- 
ledgments to you, and resolved within 


myself, that when I next saw you, I 
would have a more familiar talk with 
you, and tel] you how much [| think of 
your kind—very kind attentions. But 
ithas always happened, that when | 
again found myself in your presence, 
the thought of your elevation by your 
countrymen, or something else, which 
J cannot define, has prevented me from 
talking to you, as I should to my other 
children.’ ; 

**Washington attempted some pl: ryful 
reply, but could not sueceed in disarm- 
ing even his mother of the awe which 
his presence never failed to inspire in 
the bosoms of all who approached him, 

* Washington, while inthe army, was 
known to be exceedingly caretul of hu- 
man lives ; and he applied the princi- 
ple to the brute creation, by abst: aining 
from the destruction of all animals, 
however inferior, whenever it could be 
done consistently with the safety and ab- 
solute wants of man, with unusual seru- 
pulousness. As | was once walking 
with him over the grounds of Mount 
Vernon, a small snake of a harmless 
species, appeared in our path. I in- 
stinctively lifted my heel to crush it; 
when he instantly caught my arm, and 
in a tone of earnest expostulation, ex- 
claimed : 

“*Stay,sir! Is there not room enough 
in the wera. for you and that harmless 
little re ptile ? Remembe r, that life is 
all—everything to the creature, and 
cannot be unnecessarily taken without 
indirectly impugning its Creator, who 
bestowed it to be en} joyed, with its ap- 
propriate pleasures, through its natural 
term of existence.’ 

‘The same system and order which 
was exhibited by Washington in all his 
public transactions, was seen in all his 
private acts and domestic arrangements; 
even his charities, which were not stint- 
ed, were nicely systematized. It was 
his custom, in years of ple nty, to hoard 
up grain against times of seare ity. And 
when such times arrived he threw open 
his store-house to the poor; and how- 
ever irresponsible they might be, he 
always made it a point to supply them 
in preference to others with all the 
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grain they needed at the old or ordina- 
ry prices, for which he regularly took 
their bonds or notes, but never de- 
manded payment. 

“Some writers, in treating of the 
private character of Gen. Washington, 
intimate that he was a man of warm 
temper, which would often have ex- 
hibited itself but for his self- 
command. His self-command was un- 
doubtedly great, but I do not think he 
had often to exe it to prevent any 
outbreaks of passion. On the contra- 
ry I believe himto have been mild, and 
’ ce tainly quite as 
much so as menin general. I 
saw him angry but my life 
And this was considered so remarka- 
ble a thing by mvself. as well as his 
family, that although we knew he had 
good cause to be provoked, or such at 
least 
other men to anger, we were yet greatly 


rreat 
reise 


not easily ruffled ; 
never 


once In 


as would have provoked most 


surprised, and looked upon ‘it as quite 
an anomaly in the General’s life. It 
happened while he was President and 
with a small 


Mount Ver- 


was during 


travelling in hts carriage, 
retinue of outriders, from 
non to Philade Iplia. It 
the first day of our journey, and we were 
passing through the barrens of Mary- 
land, where, at intervals of a few miles, 
the solitude of the road was relieved 
at that time by a set of low 
groggeries, at whic 
stopping. But had 
young man in our train, who by favor 
had been admitted into the family as a 


and who 


taverns or 


we a thoughtless 


sort of gentleman attendant, 


seemed much more inclined to patro- 
nize these places. The (sen ral, by 
his request, had permitted him to ride 


a favorite young mare which he had 


raised on his plantation, and of which 
he was exceedingly careful, the animal 
being almost as slight in proportions as 
a rvebuck, and very high-spirited. But 
the young fellow, notwithstanding the 
intimations he had received at starting 
to deal gently with her, appeared bent 
on testing her sper d and other qualities, 
and that too in a manner little likely to 
meet with favor in a man of Washing- 
ton’s high of propriety. He 
would leave the train, and riding up to 
one of these liquoring establishments, 
there remain till we were out of sight ; 
when he would come up upon the run, ride 
with us awhile, and gallop on forward 
tothe next. This he repeated three 
times, the last of which brought the 
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mettlesome creature toa foarr and evi- 
dently much fretted her. At the first 
transgression thus committed against 
the General’s orders respecting the 
mare, as well asagainst his known sense 
of propriety, he seemed surprised, look- 
ing as if he wondered at the young 
man’s temerity, and contented himself 
with throwing after him a glance of 
displeasure. Atthe second, he appear- 
ed highly incensed, although he said 
nothing, and repressed his indignation, 
acting as if he thought this must be the 
last offence, for the punishment of 
which he chose a private occasion. 
But as the offender rode up the third 
time, Washington hastily threw open 
the carriage window, and asking the 
driver to halt, sharply ordered the 
former alongside; when with uplifted 
cane, and a tone and emphasis which 
startled us all, and made the culprit 
shrink and tremble like a leaf, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Look you, sir! Your con- 
duct is insufferable! Fall in behind 
there, sir; and as sure as you leave us 
again, I will break every bone in your 
skin!’ 

“Tt is needless, I presume, to say, that 
the offence was not repeated, or that 
the young gallant any more 
taming. 

“ Here,” said Capt. L., now taking 
from adrawerand handing me for inspec- 
tion a deed of Washington's drafting, 
so singularly brief as to be all em- 
braced in seven or eight lines written 
ina bold hand across a _ half-sheet of 
short foolscap, yet constituting, though 
not one word could have been spared, a 
conveyance of real estate to the grantee 
and heirs, which, as far as could be per- 
ceived, was perfectly legal ; “ Here is 
a deed of a plantation from General 
Washington to me, which I show you, 
not only as a curiosity of itself, but for 
the sake of introducing the pleasant 
little incident dut of which it originat- 
ed. Soon after leaving the General’s 
employment, | chanced to be riding 
through the interior of Virginia, when 
I came across a deserted plantation, the 
situation and general appearance of 
which, though overrun with weeds and 
bushes, yet pleased me so much, that I 
took the first opportunity to make some 
inquiries concerning its ownership, &c., 
and was told that it was supposed to 
belong to General Washington. The 
night after I reached home, I went to 
sleep thinking of this plantation, and 
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wondering that I, who supposed I knew 
all Washington’s lands, never heard of 
it before; when I happened, I know 
not why, to dream that the General 
made a present of ittome. The next 
day, as it further happened, I rode over 
to Mount Vernon, the General being 
then at home. After attending to the 
more immediate object of my visit, I 
asked him if he owned such a planta- 
tion asthe one | had seen, now de- 
scribing it to him. At first he replied 
in the negative, but soon rising and 
going to consult a book in which he 
kept a record of all his deeds, he said 
he did own this tract of land, but 
though of value, he had entirely over- 
looked it for some years. 

*** Well, General,’ said I banteringly, 
“T dreamed last night that you gave 
me that plantation.’ 

“ Washington, contrary to his usual 
habit, laughed outright, and observed, 


——— 
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“© You did not dream Mount Vernon 
away from me, did you, sir?’ 

“* O no, I was not so grasping as that, 
though I honestly had the dream,’ | 
replied in the same vein of pleasantry ; 
when nothing more being said, the af. 
fair on my part passed from my mind 
as a joke, and was forgotten. It seemed, 
however, that my dream was not so 
vain a one as I had supposed: for the 
next morning, as | was taking my leave, 
the General dropped a folded paper into 
my hat, carelessly remarking that | 
could examine it at some leisure Oppor- 
tunity. I did so, and to my agreeable 
surprise, found it to be this very deed, 
made out, probably, after I had retired 
the night before, and conveying, as you 
perceive, for the consideration of natu- 
ral affection, the valuable plantation ] 
had discovered.” 

D, ?. 


Montpelier, Vt., Oct., 1843. 


TO LOVERS. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


In my youth I loved a maid, 
Like some creature of the air, 
With mild eyes and sunny hair, 
Or a gentle angel’s shade, 
To make guilty souls afraid. 


Swift lite’s years have run away, 
Many maidens have I seen, 
But never more have lover been, 

Since that love-resolving day, 

With a shape that’s formed of clay. 


Youthful men, then take good heed, 
When your shadows flitting by, 
Tempt you to distraction nigh, 

And remember days of need, 

When you wish to love indeed. 


Ah, me! ah, me! how drear a place 
Is this wide earth, when love has left, 
And we are of all joys bereft, 
For want of seeing that sweet face, 
Those modest eyes, that form of grace. 
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FIRE-WORSHIP. 


BY NATHANIEL 


Ir is a great revolution in social and 
domestic life—and no less so in the 
life of the secluded student—this al- 
most universal exchange of the open 
fire-place for the cheerless and unge- 
On such a morning as now 
Jowers around our old grey parsonage, 
I miss the bright face of my ancient 
friend, who was wont to dance upon 
the hearth, and play the part of a more 
familiar sunshine. It is sad to turn 
from the clouded sky and sombre land- 
scape—from yonder hill, with its crown 


nial stove. 


of rusty, black pines, the foliage of 
which is so dismal in the absence of 


the sun; that bleak pasture-land, and 
the broken surface of the potato field, 
with the brown clods partly concealed 
by the snow-fall of last night; the 
swollen and sluggish river, with ice- 
encrusted borders, dragging its blueish 
grey stream along the verge of our or- 
chard, like a snake half torpid with 
the cold—it is sad to turn from an out- 
ward scene little comfort, and 
find the same sullen influences brood- 
ing within the precincts of my study. 
Where is that brilliant guest—that 
quick and subtle spirit whom Prome- 
theus lured from Heaven to civilize 
mankind, and cheer them in their win- 
try desolation—that comfortable in- 
mate, whose smile, during eight months 
of the year, was our sufficient conso- 
lation for summer's lingering advance 
and early flight? Alas! blindly inhos- 
pitable, grudging the food that kept 
him cheery and mercurial, we have 
thrust him into an iron prison, and 
compel him to smoulder away his life 
on a daily pittance which once would 
have been too scanty for his breakfast ! 
Without a metaphor, we now make our 
fire in an air-tight stove, and supply it 
with some half-a-dozen sticks of wood 
between dawn and nightfall. 

I never shall be reconciled to this 
enormity. ‘Truly may it be said, that 
the world looks darker for it. In one 
way or another, here and there, and all 
around us, the inventions of mankind 
are fast blotting the picturesque, the 
poetic, and the beautiful out of human 
life. The domestic fire was a type of 
all these attributes, and seemed to 
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bring might and majesty, and wild Na- 
ture, and a spiritual essence, into our 
inmost home, and yet to dwell with us 
in such friendliness, that its mysteries 
and marvels excited no dismay. The 
same mild companion, that smiled so 
placidly in our faces, was he that 
comes roaring out of A‘tna, and rushes 
madly up the sky, like a fiend breaking 
loose from torment, and fighting fora 
place among the upper angels. He it 
18, too, that leaps from cloud to cloud 
amid the crashing thunder-storm. It 
was he whom the Gheber worshipped, 
with no unnatural idolatry ; and it was 
he who devoured London and Moscow, 
and many another famous city, and 
who loves to riot through our own dark 
forests, and sweep across our prairies, 
and to whose ravenous maw, it is said, 
the universe shall one day be given as 
a final feast. Meanwhile he is the 
great artizan and laborer by whose aid 
men are enabled to build a world with- 
in a world, or, at least, to smoothe 
down the rough creation which Nature 
flung tous. He forges the mighty an- 
chor, and every lesser instrument. He 
drives the steamboat and drags the rail- 
ear. And it was he-—this creature of 
terrible might, and so many-sided utili- 
ty, and all-comprehensive destructive- 
ness—that used to be the cheerful, 
homely friend of our wintry days, and 
whom we have made the prisoner of 
this iron cage ! 

How kindly he was, and, though the 
tremendous agent of change, yet bear- 
ing himself with such gentleness, so 
rendering himself a part of all life-long 
and age-coeval associations, that it 
seemed as if he were the great con- 
servative of Nature! While a man 
was true to the fireside, so long would 
he be true to country and law—to the 
God whom his fathers worshipped—to 
the wife of his youth—and to all things 
else which instinct or religion have 
taught us to consider sacred. With 
how sweet humility did this elemental 
spirit perform all needful offices for the 
household in which he was domesti- 
cated! He was equal to the concoc- 
tion of a grand dinner, yet scorned not 
to roast a potato, or toast a bit of 
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cheese. How humanely did he cherish 
the schoolboys icy fingers, and thaw 
the old man’s joints with a genial 
warmth, which almost equalled the 
glow of youth! And how carefully 
did he dry the cow-hide boots that had 
trudyved through mud and snow, and the 
shaggy outside garment, stiff with 
frozen sleet; taking heed, likewise, to 
the comfort of the faithful dog who 
had followed his master through the 
storm! When did he refuse a coal to 
light a pipe, or even a part of his own 
substance to kindle a neighbor's fire t 
And then, at twilight, when laborer or 
scholar, or mortal of whatever age, 
sex, or degree, drew a chair beside 
him, and looked into his glowing face, 
how acute, how profound, how com- 
prehensive was his sympathy with the 
mood of each and all! He picture d 
forth their very thoughts. ‘To the 
youthful, he showed the scenes of the 
adventurous life before them; to the 
aged, the shadows of departed love 
and hope; and, if all earthly things 
had grown distasteful, he could gladden 
the fireside muser with golden glimpses 
of a better world. And, amid this 
varied communion with the human 
soul, how busily would the sympathiz- 


er, the deep moralist, the painter of 


magic pictures, be causing the tea- 
kettle to boil! 

Nor did it lessen the charm of his 
soft, familiar courtesy and helpfulness, 
that the mighty spirit, were opportuni- 
ty offered him, would run riot through 
the peaceful house, wrap its inmates in 
his terrible embrace, and leave nothing 
of them save their whitened bones. 
This possibility of mad destruction 
only made his domestic kindness the 
more beautiful and touching. It was 
so sweet of him, being endowed with 
such power, to dwell, day after day, 
and one long. lonesome night after ano- 
ther, on the dusty hearth, only now and 
then betraying his wild nature, by 
thrusting his red tongue out of the 
chimney-top! True, he had done 
much mischief in the world, and was 
pretty certain to do more; but his 
warm heart atoned for all. He was 
kindly to the race of man; and they 
pardoned his characteristic imperfec- 
tions. 

The good old clergyman, my prede- 
cessor in this mansion, was well ac- 
quainted with the comforts of the fire- 
side. His yearly allowance of wood, 
according to the terms of his settle- 


ment, was no less than sixty cords, 
Almost an annual forest was con- 
verted from sound oak logs into ashes, 
in the kitchen, the parlor, and this little 
study, where now an unworthy suc- 
cessor—not in the pastoral office, but 
merely in his earthly abode—sits scrib- 
bling beside an air-tight stove. I love 
to faney one of those fireside days, 
while the good man, a contemporary of 
the Revolution, was in his early prime, 
some five-and-sixty years ago. Before 
sunrise, doubtless, the blaze hovered 
upon the grey skirts of night, and dis- 
solved the frost-work that had rathered 


like a curtain over the small window- 
panes. There is something peculiar 
in the aspect of the morning fireside ; a 
fresher, brisker 
that mellowness, which can be pro- 


rlare; the absence ol 


duced only by half-consumed logs, and 


+} 
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shapele ss brands w the white ashes 
on them, and mighty coals, the rem- 
nant of tree-trunks that the hungry 
element has gnawed for hours. The 
morning hearth, too, is newly swept, 
and the brazen andirons well brighten- 
ed, so that the cheerful fire may see its 
face in them. Surely it was happiness, 
when the pastor, fortified with a sub- 
stantial breakfast, sat down in his arm- 
chair and slippers, and opened the 
Whole Body of Divinity, or the Com- 
mentary on Job, or whichever of his 
old folios or quartos might fall within 
the range of his weekly sermons. It 
must have been his own fault, if the 
warmth and glow of this abundant 
hearth did not permeate the discourse, 
and kee p his audience corfortable, in 
spite of the bitterest northern blast that 
ever wrestled with the church steeple. 
He reads, while the heat warps the 
suff covers of the volume; he writes, 
without numbness either in his heart or 
fingers ; and, with unstinted hand, he 
throws fresh sticks of wood upon the 
fire. 

A parishioner comesin. With what 
warmth of benevolence—how should he 
be otherwise than warm, in any of his 
attributes '—does the minister bid him 
welcome, and set a chair for him in so 
close proximity to the hearth, that 
soon the guest finds it needful to rub 
his scorched shins with his great red 
hands. The melted snow drips from 
his steaming boots, and bubbles upon 
the hearth. His puckered forehead 
unravels its entanglement of criss- 
cross wrinkles. We lose much of the 
enjoyment of fireside heat, without 
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such an opportunity of marking its 
genial effect upon those who have 
been looking the inclement weather 
in the face. In the course of the day 
our clergyman himself strides forth, 
perchance to pay a round of pastoral 
visits, Or, it may be, to visit his moun- 
tain of a wood-pile, and cleave the 
monstrous logs into billets suitable for 
the fire. He returns with fresher life 
to his beloved hearth. During the 
short afternoon, the western sunshine 
comes into the study, and 
stare the ruddy blaze out of counte- 
nance, but with only a brief triumph, 
soon to be sueceeded by brighter glo- 
ries of its rival. Beautiful it is to see 
the strengthening gleam—the deepen- 
ing light—that gradually casts distinct 
shadows of the human figure, the table, 
and the high-baeked chairs, upon the 
opposite wall, and at length, as twilight 


strives to 


comes on, replenishes the room with 
living radiance, and makes life all rose- 
color Afar, the wayfarer discerns the 
flickering flame, as it dances upon the 
windows, as a beacon-light 
of humanity, hir, in 
cold and lonely path, that the world is 


and hails it 


reminding his 


not all snow, and solitude, and desola- 


tion. At eventide, probably, the study 
was peopled with the clergyman’s wife 
and children tumbled them- 
selves upon the he arth-rug, and grave 


fire, or 


and family ; 
Puss sat with her back to th 
gazed, witha semblance of human me- 
ditation, into its fervid depths. Season- 
day 
raked over the mouldering brands, 


ably, the plenteous ashes of the 
were 
and from the heap came jets of flame, 
and an incense of might-long smoke, 
creeping quietly up the chimney. 
Heaven forgive the old clergyman! 
In his latter life, when, for 
ninety winters. he had been claddened 


hoht—when it had gleamed 


almost 


by the fire 
upon him from infaney to extreme age, 
without brightening his 


and 
spirits as well as his visage, and per- 
lona—he 


never 


haps keeping him alive so 
had the heart to brick up his chimney- 


place, and bid faréwell to the face of 


Why did not 
leave of the sun- 
cords of wood 


friend for ever! 
an eternal 
His sixty 
had probably dwindled to a far 
ample supply, in modern times; and it 
is certain that the parsonage had grown 


his old 
he take 
shine too? 


less 


crazy with time and tempest, and per- 
il was one 
decline 


vious to the cold; but still, 
of the saddest tokens of the 
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and fall of open fire-places, that the 
grey patriarch should have deigned to 
warm himself at an air-tight stove. 
And I, likewise—who have found a 
home in this ancient owl’s nest, since 
its former occupant took his heaven- 
ward flight—I, to my shame, have put 
up stoves in kitchen, and parlor, and 
chamber. Wander where you will 
about the house, not a glimpse of the 
earth-born, heaven-aspiring fires of 
A“tna—him that sports in the thunder- 
storm—the idol of the Ghebers—the 
devourer of cities, the forest rioter, and 
prairie sweeper—the future destroyer of 
our earth—the old chimney-corner com- 
panion, who mingled himself so sociably 
with household joys and sorrows—not 
a glimpse of this mighty and kindly 
one will greet your eyes. He is now 
There is his 
Touch it, and he scorches 
your fingers. He delights to singe a 
garment, or perpetrate any other little 
unworthy mischief; for his temper is 
ruined by the ingratitude of mankind, 
for whom he cherished such warmth of 
feeling, and to whom he taught all 
their arts, even that of making his own 
his fits of rage, he 


an invisible presence. 


Iron cage. 


prison-house. In 
puffs volumes of smoke and noisome 
gas through the crevices of the door, 
and shakes the iron walls of his dun- 


veon, so as to overthrow the orna- 
mental urns upon its summit. We 
tremble, lest he should break forth 
amongst us. Much of his time is 


spent in sighs, burthened with unutter- 


able orief, and long-drawn through the 


funnel. He amuses himself, too. with 
repeating all the whispers, the moans, 
und the louder utterances or tempes- 
tuous howls of the wind: so that the 
stove becomes a microcosm of the 
aerial world. Oceasionally, there are 


strange combinations of sounds— 
talking almost articulately 
within the hollow chest of iron—inso- 
much that faney becuiles me with the 


idea, that my firewood must have 


voces, 


grown in that infernal forest of lament- 

breathed their 
plaints to Dante. When the listener is 
half asleep, he may readily take these 
voices for the conversation of spirits, 


able trees, which com- 


and assign them an intelligible mean- 
ing. Anon, there is a pattering noise 
—drip, drip, drip—as if a summer 
shower were falling within the narrow 
circumference of the stove. 

‘These barren and tedious eccentrici- 
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ties are all that the air-tight stove can 
bestow, in exchange for the invaluable 
mora! influences which we have lost by 
our desertion of the open fire-place. 
Alas, is this world so very bright, 
that we can afford to choke up such a 
domestic fountain of gladsomeness, and 
sit down by its darkened source, with- 
out being conscious of a gloom? 

It is my belief, that social intercourse 
cannot long continue what it has been, 
now that we have subtracted from it 
so important and vivifying an element 
as fire-light. The effects will be more 
perceptible on our children, and the 
generations that shall succeed them, than 
en ourselves, the mechanism of whose 
life may remain unchanged, though its 
spirit be far other than it was. The sa- 
cred trust of the household-fire has been 
transmitted in unbroken succession from 
the earliest ages, and faithfully cherish- 
ed, in spite of every discouragement, 
such as the Curfew law of the Nor- 
man conquerors ; until, in these evil 
days, physical science has nearly suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing it. But we at 
least have our youthful recollections 
tinged with the glow of the hearth, and 
our life-long habits and associations ar- 
ranged on the principle of a mutual 
bond in the domestic fire. Therefore, 
though the sociable friend be for ever 
departed, yet in a degree he will be 
spiritually present to us ; and still more 
will the empty forms, which were once 
full of his rejoicing presence, continue 
to rule our manners. We shall draw 
our chairs together, as we and our fore- 
fathers have been wont, for thousands 
of years back, and sit around some 
blank and empty corner of the room, 


babbling, with unreal cheerfulness, of 


topics suitable to the homely fireside. 
A warmth from the past—from the 
ashes of by-gone years, and the raked- 
up embers of long ago—wil! sometimes 
thaw the ice about our hearts. But it 
must be otherwise with our successors. 
On the most favorable supposition, they 
will be acquainted with the fireside in 
no better shape than that of the sullen 
stove; and more probably, they will 
have grown up amid furnace-heat, in 
houses which might be fancied to have 
their foundation over the infernal pit, 
whence sulphurous steams and un- 
breathable exhalations ascend through 
the apertures of the floor. ‘There will 
be nothing to attract these poor chil- 
dren to one centre. They will never 
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behold one another through that peeu- 
liar medium of vision—the ruddy gleam 
of blazing wood or bituminous coal— 
which gives the human spirit so deep 
an insight into its fellows, and melts 
all humanity into one cordial heart of 
hearts. Domestic life—if it may still 
be termed domestic—will seek its sepa- 
rate corners, and never gather itself into 
groups. ‘The easy gossip—the merry, 
yetunambitious jest—the life-like, prae- 
tical discussion of real matters in a 
casual way—the soul of truth, whieh 
is so often incarnated in a simple fire. 
side word—will disappear from earth. 
Conversation will contract the air of a 
debate, and all mortal intercourse be 
chilled with a fatal frost. 

In classic times, the exhortation to 
fight ‘ pro aris et focis’\—for the altars 
and the hearths—was considered the 
strongest appeal that could be made to 
patriotism. And it seems an immortal 
utterance ; for all subsequent ages and 
people have acknowledged its force, and 
responded to it with the full portion of 
manhood that Nature had assigned to 
each. Wisely were the Altar and the 
Hearh conjoined in one mighty sen- 
tence! For the hearth, too, had its 
kindred sanctity. Religion sat down 
beside it, not in the priestly robes which 
decorated, and perhaps disguised, her 
at the altar, but arrayed in a simple 
matron’s garb, and uttering her lessons 
with the tenderness of a mother’s voice 
and heart. The holy Hearth! Ifany 
earthly and material thing—or rather, 
a divine idea, embodied in brick and 
mortar—might be supposed to possess 
the permanence of moral truth, it was 
this. All revered it. The man, who 
did not put off his shoes upon this holy 
ground, would have deemed it pastime 
to trample upon the altar. It has been 
our task to uproot the hearth. What 
further reform is left for our children to 
achieve, unless they overthrow the 
altar too? And by what appeal, here- 
after, when the breath of hostile armies 
may mingle with the pure breezes of 
our country, shall we attempt to rouse 
up native valor’ Fight for your 
hearths? There will be none through- 
out the land. Figur ror your Stoves! 
Not I, in faith. If, in such a cause, I 
strike a blow, it shall be on the inva- 
der’s part; and Heaven grant that it 
may shatter the abomination all to 
pieces ! 
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TALES OF THE PRAIRIE. 


BY L. 


On the verge of one of those umbrage- 
ous groves that skirt the broad prairies 
of Illinois, stands a long range of log 
huts, they having been erected one after 
another, in several successive years, as 
the necessities of an increasing busi- 
ness and increasing family required ; 
the proprietor of this respectable array 
of cabins combining in himself the 
threefold occupation of farmer, tavern- 
keeper, and blacksmith ; all not unfre- 
quently united in a country where divi- 
sion of labor is as yet little heard of 
and less understood. 

Though uncouth and unpromising in 
the exterior, there may, nevertheless, 
be found many unexpected comforts in 
this mansion, or rather mansions, as 
each is separately complete in itself, 
though for convenience communicating 
by covered porches with the others ; 
but as tothe precise Jocale, it may be a 
difficult point to ascertain; be it suffi- 
cient for our purposes to say, it is situ- 
ate not a hundred miles from the clear 
and rapid Rock River. These groves 
being as oases in the grassy desert, are 
always especially designated by some 
appropriate name; but whether the 
particular one to which we refer, be 
yclept Cherry, or Maple, or Papow, or 
Hickory, or Elkhorn, or Buffalo, Broad- 
axe, or Plumhollow, we cannot pretend 
to say; we shall not even venture to 
denominate the place as the Lost Grove, 
though such a one lies not very far 
north of it, with a terrible legend from 
which the cognomen is derived, and 
about which, perchance, we shall have 
somewhat to speak of hereafter 

A dull misty autumn day had closed 
in with the low, prophetic growl of a 
coming storm, which soon verifying its 
warning, swelling and roaring in its 
wild wrath, as it swept over the long 
dry grass of the prairie, and whirled 
through the shivering limbs of the trem- 
bling forest, burst into cataracts of rain, 
such as are never seen but in the giant 
tempests of the west, when three travel- 
lers, stoutly facing the storm, rode up 
as fast as their jaded horses could 


carry them, to the welcome door of 
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Mr. Zebedee Jenkinson’s hostelrie. 
With the assistance of the last men- 
tioned personage, their small, rough, 
reeking ponies were soon housed and 
fed—the offices of grooming being gene- 
rally required of the western traveller, 
however indisposed for, or unacquaint- 
ed with, its mysteries ; but hastily dis- 
patching the stable department, they 
were quickly divested of their blanket 
coats, overalls, and jack-boots, and 
luxuriously reposing before a superb 
fire, enjoying in soft anticipation the 
savory messes stewing and steaming 
under the superintendence of the buxom 
mistress of the house, whose ripe, round 
cheeks, and fair and large proportions, 
gave ample evidence of the profuse 
bounties of nature being here abun- 
dantly distributed. 

The apartment in which our travel- 
lers sat, partook in its characteristic 
arrangements of kitchen, parlor, cham- 
ber, and hall; it was large and roomy, 
and well warmed by the immense fire 
which blazed and crackled in an un- 
usually large, rough, stone fire-place. 
An attempt had been made to plaster 
the walls and ceiling ; but whoever the 
ambitious workman might have been, 
it seemed he had carefully studied Ho- 
garth’s line of beauty, there being no- 
thing either positively perpendicular 
or horizontal at top, bottom, or sides; 
neither right, obtuse, nor acute angles 
shocked the eye preferring to wander 
over the graceful sinuosities of the 
curve ; neither had he apparently quite 
decided whether the Moorish or the 
Gothie arch should prevail in the ceil- 
ing ; it being so diversified by shadow- 
ings of both, that the plaster had pro- 
bably squabbled with the laths on the 
subject, and adhesiveness not being an 
essential quality of either, separation 
had very generally ensued,—to the dis- 
advantage certainly of externals, if 
Mrs. Jenkinson had not found these 
“bare spots,” as she called them, con- 
venient places wherefrom to hang 
strings of onions, crook-neck pump- 
kins, bunches of dried herbs, woollen 
yarn, cakes of suet, sundry preparations 
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of Westphalian flavor and appearance, 
with various other useful and ornament- 
al pendencies, evincing her provident 
care and activity in matters appertain- 
ing to housewifery. In the dim ob- 
scure of the farther end of the apart- 
ment, stood two beds curtained with 
gaudy blue and yellow calico ; 
buffalo robes beside them gave addition- 
al promise of sufficient accommodation 
for more guests than those at present de- 
manding hospitality. Conveniently 
near the fire, stood a large round table 
covered with a clean cloth, and dis- 
playing substantial ware glittering in 
red and blue monstrosities imitated 
from China. knives, stout 
spoons, bright tin goblets, and some 
rarer specimens of glass, containing 
the high-flavored spices of commerce, 
gleamed and glanced merrily on the 
board, ever and anon inviting a stray 
look from travellers, as if they 
should say, 
to be better ac quainted w th you. 

Mr. Jenkinson, seldom c ry 
getic in language, or active in motion, 
exhibited a rather ) 
accon)modate his present guests, and 
afford them 
They were persons of no small conse- 


Strong 


4! 


» hope, gentleme n, soon 


ener- 


positive desire t 


all possible satisfaction. 


quence either in his eyes or their own, 
being a straggling party of the United 
States engineers ; that is, not precisely 
of the corps, but persons envaged to 
assist a superior party in their arduous 
occupation, now occupied in surveying 
the country, ascertaining the capabili- 
ties of its rivers as to navigation, the 
best routes for numerous conte: plated 
roads, and all the multitudinous im- 
provements which look so well in re 

ports and on paper, and amount to so 
very little in realization. The elder 
of the three, a stout, fair-haired man 
with melancholy blue 
which he gazed in a s 
stracted manner, as if, 


ngularly ab- 
while looking on 
the objects before him, he saw things 
reminding him of other times and far 
distant places, leaned back with folded 
arms and outstretched limbs on _ his 
buffalo-hide chair, an article much Jess 
pleasing to the eye than to the occu- 
pant. Next to him, dressed in a half 
military frock, buttoned tichtly up. SO 
as to show off his square and muscular 
figure, dark linsey trowsers, and huge 
tall boots, encasing the nether man, sat 
a pleasant, round-faced, merry-eyed 
gentleman, whose frozen hands resting 
firmly on his knees, elbows turned in- 


a pile of 


eyes, out of 
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dependently out, and head rakishly in- 
clined a little to one side, watching the 
culinary operations, showed a happy 
indifference to circumstances in gene- 
ral, and a positive enjoyment of present 
advantages in particular, which be- 
tokened a temperament be stowed in one 
of nature’s most gracious moods, and 
equally productive of satisfaction to the 
possessor, and those with w hom fate or 
fortune had mingled his destiny. The 
group was 

ouners; a 


younger member of the 

taller and slighter than the 
certain air of resignation and aequies- 
cenee to inevitable evils, gave a senti- 
mental turn to his attitude. The dexter 
hand rested in the bosom of a dusky 
pli id roamed, 
as it were, remnant ola 
desolate pocket, on, as it appe ared, an 
indefinite mission ; 
vithdrawnand carelessly thrust through 


‘ ‘ 


waistcoat ; the sinister 1 


through some 
being occasionally 


long streaming ailes de pigeon, that 
stood out creditably above his well- 
sized ears. Crossing his legs, he 
leaned back on the hind st Ipport 
a wooden chair, propping his head, 
which made an obtuse angle with the 
dorsal portion of his body against the 
rude jamb of the chimney—his eyes, 
half ec losed, peered out beside the cold 
viline nose, dimly visi- 


puffed 


from the short pipe which comforted 


ed ti p of his aq 


I 
ble th ough clouds oft smoke 


his mouth, while a beard of enviable 


blackness and stiffness contrast d with 


his thin pale cheeks, giving a very lit- 
tle touch of that brigand character, 


pecul irlv interesting to young ladies 
of delicate ne 3, but which was, with 
his othe ices, entirely thrown away 
on the expansive bosom of the mull ng 
and bustling Mrs. Jenkir 

“Oh, blow away, my darling,” said 
the merry-looking o ntleman, with a 


fh rich brogue, redolent of the “ first 
ind first gem of the 
wind that 
ound the 


sea,’ apostrophizing the 
howled and raged in fury : 
} * hlow 


ild fellow himself was abroad with 
ye—it’s little we care now, Graves, my 
boy, un le r ich a well-covered roof, 
beside such a tearing fire, and better 
than all, with so fine and handsome a 
lady to be cook and bottle holder both, 
on the occasion,’—affecting to lower 
his voice as his complime nt to Mrs. 
Jenkinson was coaxingly uttered, at 
the same time slyly jogging the extend- 
ed limb of Mr. Solomon Graves. 

* Oh, my dear fellow,” replied the 


ers of 


away as if 





| 
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Jatter, “I have been considering how 
very few wants man has in reality, 
when one comes to divest oneself of 
the factitious encumbrances of civilisa- 
tion. Nuw, it is but a short time since 
J should have searce been able to spend 
such an evening as this, in any degree 
of comfort, with all the luxuries of 
wealth and ¢ harms of refined socie ty.’ 

“ Blur an ‘ouns, man, d’ye pre ‘tend 
to say we're not ourselves as refined, 
as intelligent, and as cultivated a soci- 
ety as you could meet with in iver a 
city this side the Atlantic ?—without 
even including the pretty mistress, with 
the frying-pan in her sweet little 
hands there, bless her'!—and barring 
our worthy landlord himself (Mr. ——, 
may | trouble ye for your name, sir ?)” 
respectiully requested the worthy gen- 
tleman of that leathern-faced elderly 
personage, who sat quietly Julling a 
fractious child on his lap, pausing for a 
moment to reply in a meek under tone, 

“Zebedee Eliphalet Jenkinson, I 
reckon.” 

“Then, upon my veracity, your gos- 
sips reckoned remarkably well, too, 
my good sir, when they counted ye up 
such a stringof syllables as that: but, 
to return, Sol, [ ask you, what is there 
of refined society we want at this pre- 
sent sitting ? Our friend Hermann here, 
says not a word to defend the position 
Ihave taken against you, yet who so 
able to do it, and prove it to your satis- 
faction, too! He’s a great traveller: 
speaks and writes several languages 
hike a native. Astronomy ’s his forte 
he knows every trick of sun, moon, 
and stars by heart; you'd think he had 
1 correspond ntin the nucleus of every 
comet, for divil a one ean whisk his 
tail aside but he tells you beforehand. 
As for geology, listen to him about 
primary, secondary, and tertiary for- 
mations, fosst] remains, and so forth; 
wouldn't ye think he had crept up 
through all the strata that have been 
pack d together since the creation? 
that he had run throuch antediluvian 
marshes from the ichthyosaurus, or 
hunted the mastodon among the fine 
ould oaks that make such charming 
beg-wood fires on a night like this? 
though, I believe, Hermann, as to the 
latter dating so far back, I’m under a 
smal] mistake there ; but never mind,— 
Sol can’t defeat me.” 

“But Mr. Slaughter, sir,” inter- 
rupted the latter, * refined society, ac- 


cording to my notion, comprehends or- 
namental, as well as scientific, cultiva- 
tion ; dancing, sir, and music—Rossini, 
sir, and Bellini, and —” 

“Och, the old story, Sol! The 
back of my hand to ye, boy ; if ye be- 
gin at the gamut ye rf silence my inno- 
cent pipe with its wood-notes wild, 
entirely. But even there I can com- 
pass ye; for have we not, at this mo- 
ment, sir, the music of the winds with- 
out, and can’t we explain to ye the 
music of the spheres within, mathema- 
ticlans as we are; and, best of all, 
havn't we the music of the fireside, 
Sol, my dear? The bacon and grouse, 
making dimi-simi-quavers in the hiss- 
ing pan; the onions and potatoes, lap- 
ping up and down, like the kays of a 
forte-piano, in the bubbling stew—the 
spitting venison steak, giving a tizz, 
like the strings of a well-tuned harp, 
as my lady here sprinkles the salt so 
ne atly over it’? And look beside you at 
the little girl there ; with the rosy 
cheeks, and staccato giggle, isn’t that 
Rose-ini for ye? and beyond, on my 
friend Mr. Zebedee’s paternal knees, 
the delightful cherub just finishing its 
last sleepy adagio, isn’t that Bello-int 
for ye, to a semitone ’—while the happy 
father’s rich, chromatie melody in addi- 


tion, would rival and defythe science of 


a Moscheles or Hummel to equal it. 
Tut, man, if ye’re so unrasonable as to 
desire more music than the elements 
out o’ doors, and Mrs. Jenkinson with- 

have provided for your entertain- 
ment, may your next move for refined 
society be to the back of the Rocky 
Mountains. God defend us from 
harm!” 

“Oh, Mr. Slaughter!” said the 
hitherto silent Hermann, breaking in 


while Mr. Solomon, strangling a fit of 


laughter, attempted to reply, “ you do 
not exactly understand our young 
friend; he is at the age when the fasci- 
nations of woman, the, as yet, not ex- 
perienced raptures of love, make up 
the insubstantial charms he, in truth, 


is seeking for, when he thus talks of 


refined society. I know, I know the 
early hopes, the ardent anticipations, 
the perfection of bliss, and the desola- 
tion of decay. Ah, Mr. Solomon, Mr. 
Solomon, fifteen years hence you will, 
perhaps, feel as Ido; life, at best, is 
a very changeful, and too oft agoniz- 
ing dream.” 

** Mrs. Jenkinson, my dear madam,” 
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said Slaughter, hastily turning from the 
melancholy Hermann, whose large blue 
eyes, that an instant before had shone 
with vivacity, were now drooping, and 
suffused with a suspicious moisture, 
** let us enliven these ge ‘ntlemen a bit; 
a sight of yourself, ma’am,” he conti- 
pued, with an arch smile and sentimen- 
tal drop of the eyelid, “would be 
enough for me at any time; but a 
goblet of potteen wouldn't go amiss 
towards warming the hearts of such 
grumblers—what say ye, ma’am ?” 

“Mr. Jenkinson,” cried the buxom 
dame in a voice that suddenly dispelled 
the half slumbers of Zebedee, “ I guess 
this gentleman wants a gill o’ that ’ere 
Boston brandy ; stir up and see a’ter 
s.” 

“A gill, my dear sir,” exclaimed 
Slaughter, “ three double gills, with 
sugar, nutmeg, ginger, and hot water, 
G@ discretion, to begin with. That’s 
right, my friend, lay the darling in bed, 
and we'll mix the m: aterials while supper 
is getting on the table.” 

“I guess you don’t belong to the 
down east temperance folks,” said the 
hostess, a smile of mingled approval 
and reprehension mantling her full lips 
and fair round cheeks, as she nodded 
knowingly to the merry gentleman. 

“‘ By no means, my dear lady,” he 
replied, “ we are entire ly too far north 
for them, | assure you. 

“Well,” drawled Mr. Solomon 
Graves, as settling the intrusive collar 
of his coat off his shoulders, he dispos- 
ed himself conveniently at the now 
amply covered supper table, “ let phi- 
losophers moralize as they will, tempe- 
rance is a negative virtue, whic h stands 
frequently in the way of a man’s com- 
fort, or rather of his advancement in 
life.” 

“ As you are a good logician, Sol, 
I'd give a crown to hear ye prove that. 
Wouldn’t it be a poser, Hermann ? (will 
ye try the steak’) I grant ye it may 
arrest the progress of a man’s pleas- 
ures ; but, setting aside the certainty of 
temperance, or rather an abstemious 
sobriety, augmenting the weight of his 
purse, your water-drinker, after all, 
wears out best his threescore years and 
ten; though, for my own part, [ would 
commute the last score and a half for the 
first jovial two; what say you, Her- 
mann? (Sol, my dear, how you man- 
gle the grouse !)” 

“ Ah,” replied Hermann, sighing, “ I 


cannot say very exactly ; I have tried 
all modes of living, and I have found a 
wrong, take which course I should. 
(Will you oblige me with coffee, ma- 
dam ')” 

“Then, gentlemen,” interposed Mrs. 
Jenkinson, who was in waiting, dis- 
pensing cups of fragrant, steaming 
Java to the gentry, “ though we do 
make a sort 0° livin’ by liquor, I’m for 
the water, if you go for the health’s 
sake, aye, or the wealth’s sake, either, 
as I may say. There’s Mr. Jenkin- 
son drinkt rum like all creation, for 
five good years a’ter we was married; 
we had a pretty fair start, he had a 
clever trade, and I wasn't idle; but it 
wouldn't fix, no how. I seed nothin’ 
but rags for myself and beggary for 
the children ; so, says I, one day, * Mr. 
Jenkinson, take your choice again, 
either the rum- on or Sally Mariar 
(that’s me, sir), ‘it’s your last chance ;’ 
he was a kind cee but he didn’t 
gin his wife up so easy, and | tell you, 
how it fixt him. While he was rum- 
dry, he niver had a well day ; what 
with agur, and cramps, and head-aches, 
and back-aches, and rheumatis, and 
billous cholic, and typius fever, year in 
and year out, he was always doctorin’, 
but the water cured all, gentlemen. 
He was seldom out o’ bed three whole 
days in a month then; but he hasn't 
been one day in it for the last seven 
year; now, that’s what I call proof up 
right and downright, water agin rum, 
any day.” 

* Itbates cock-fighting, sure enough,” 
exclaimed the Emeralder, lifting his 
goblet with a slight upward twitch 
of his flexible eye-brows, “ and better 
health to ye, Mr. Zebedee! long 
may ye remain a statue of tempe- 
rance, a monument to the virtues of 
the age! But, ma’am—(this grouse is 
a dish for the king !)—ma’am dear, the 
hand ye had in it yerself, don’t ye see ; 
a second Hercules ye were, Mr. Zebe- 
dee, but, by my faith, ye made a better 
bargain, for, whereas he had to pack 
off with poor virtue alone, you got both 
the charmers in one: 


‘The other dame seemed of a fairer hue, 
But bold her mien, unguarded roved her 
eye.’ 


“ Pooh, pooh—tut, tut! what are ye 
laughing at, Sol? Ah, get away, ye 
rogue! sure I’ve forgotten my quota- 
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tions: and, oh, Solomon, darling, if 
we had the felicity of matrimony in 
prospect '—(this bird’s done toa turn !) 
—and sucha deluderas yourself, ma’am, 
to lade us on, ye know, there’s no 
accounting for the oaths we’d swear 
against the world and its temptations. 
All tabooed luxuries, even pipes and 
tobacco, in their most enticing forms, 
Sol, from the cherry-stemmed meer- 
schaum, to the simply rolled Havana ; 
from the brain-clearing powder of 
Natchitoches, to the  tight-pressed, 


honey-scented, mouth-bewitching leaf 


of Virginia; wouldn't we pitch ’em at 
once to him that’s abroad to-night, 
ma’am, whom it isn’t polite to name 
before ye—(taste the dodger, Sol)—and 
as for the rest, Schiedam, Jamaica, 
Monongahela, even Boston brandy it- 
self would show the dead in vain! 
(take yer potteen, Herman, my dear, 
before itcools.) Och, Solomon, jewel, 
it’s the being shut out o’ the pale of ma- 
trimony that’s overcoming me alto- 
gether, as sure as my name’s Braba- 
zon Slaughter !” 

“Nothing more delightful,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Graves, as slowly sipping 
the inspiring beverage, he took up the 
theme, ‘“‘a charming, tender wife—a 
beautiful family; oh, my dear fellow, 
surrounded by such domestic comforts, 
the caresses of devoted woman, the 
playful sports of an interesting off- 
spring !” 

Here the long-suppressed whine of the 
spoiled child, lately put to bed, burst 
forth in a shrill, protracted yell, at 
which Mrs. Jenkinson’s maternity 
waxing wrathful, exclaimed : 

“Dogs take the eritter! Mr. Jen- 
kinson, an’t ye lernt to put the child to 
sleep yet, a roastin’ yer branches 
afore the fire doin’ nothin ?” 

Gravely, and with a cold, damp, 
watery smile at his spouse’s obtrusive 
pleasantries, Mr. Zebedee arose, say- 
ing : 

“ Almerria, I'll cut a sprout for 
you !” 

“Guess you won't, though !” retort- 
edthe mother. “ Miranday Je mimay— 
(mind the table, gal)—an’ t a goin’ tobe 
hoss-jockied this way.’ 

But in the midst of this delicate 
ebullition of feeling, Mrs. Jenkinson 
was interrupted by a noise of horses’ 
feet trampling before the door, which 
being presently flung open, two drench- 
ed and shivering travellers entered, 


” 
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carrying some baggage, which they 
threw down with their dripping over- 
coats on the floor, and desiring the 
landlord to take immediate care of 
their horses, crowded up to the fire, 
giving and receiving a general saluta- 
tion from the more comfortable party, 
enjoying the abundance of the supper- 
table. 

“* Weel—weel—aweel! but this is 
an awfu’ nicht! of a’ the heathenish 
storms I ever wrastled through, this 
ane cows the caupie ! Fruzzen wi’ 
sleety rain—blin’ wi’ lightenin’, an’ 
deaved wi’ thunner’, mair assorted to a 
lammas day, than a cauld Novemmer 
nicht. (Thank ye, guid man—thank 
ye, I’se gang in ayont the fire). Hout, 
ay !—a repooblick, am misdootin’, maun 
hae some effeck on the eclements, an’ 
pit them a’ in a hodge-podge like itsel. 
Hech, sirs, ye needna be nickerin’ at 
yer misforthinate fellow-creatures, gin 
ye do sit sae cosie there, wi’ a pint- 
stoup at ilka noddle. Here, gudewife, 
gie us a drap o’ somethin’ het to com- 
fort the inward man—but nae strong 
waters, ye maun ken—somethin’ in the 
gingerifiet-way—paipermint or the like 
—cauld an’ wat though I be, I tak pride 
in uphaudin the cause o’ temperance !” 

This introductory speech was deliver- 
ed by one of the newcomers in the 
rich Doric of Scotland, as he shook off 
his heavy boots, squeezed the water 
from his coat skirts and trowsers, and 
settled a pedlar’s pack in a convenient 
place beside the fire, while his com- 
panion, a tall, slender young man, 
equipped in hunting-shirt and aecoutre- 
ments, occasionally smiling at the 
other’s loud disapprobation of the 
weather, was employing the landlady 
in the better arrangement of his per- 
sonal comforts, drying his cap, remov- 
ing his leggings, and carefully wiping 
away the rain that had penetrated 
through the cover of his rifle. Mean- 
while the supper party paused in their 
operations, and civilly invited the new 
arrivers to join in the discussion of 
Mrs. Jenkinson’s savory viands, which 
after a little preliminary enlargement 
of the board, moving of chairs, and 
laying additional covers, they were 
enabled to do, and all were snugly 
seated round the table, while the pre- 
siding matronly Hebe bestirred herself 
for their greater solace with renewed 
energy and increased alacrity. 

With undisguised satisfaction, the 


Pa 
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Scot’s keen, grey, hungry eyes glanced 
over the abundant dishes, yet undimin- 
ished by the attacks of the first party ; 
and laughing broadly, so as to show a 
set of strong, ragged, yellow pegs, be- 
stowed on him in some careless freak 
of. nature for teeth, he commenced, ad- 
dressing his fellow-traveller : 

“Weel, Mr. Cawmell, for your sake. 
sir, or rayther for your honor’s sake, 
am wae I canna propose a fost, whilk 
wad certainly be, ‘to the Hunter o’ 
the prairie; when overcome wi’ tem 
pests, may he always fin’ a log-cabbin 
to bide in’—for an ye hadna pu'd puir 
Donald an’ me out o° the slaugh, | 
micht hae powtered after that pack till 
doomsday, an’ maist likely perished by 
the wayside, hadna ye acted the guid 
Samaritan till me. An’ d’ye hear me 
guid man,” he continued, addressing 
Mr. Zebedee, who, returning from his at- 
tendance on the stables, had just depo- 
sited his lantern in a corner—* Did ye 
sort your horses richtly ’—that pow- 
nie’s a gran’ bit o’ blood, I tell ye, sae 
dinna slight him, tho’ my frien’ Mr. 
Cawmell’s nag may show higher in 
flesh. I hae ridden puir Donald a’ the 
road frae the Cawnadas, an’ my haber- 
dashery was a wee heavier whan | 
started than just noo—ah, my bonny 
woman, you an’ me wall hae fine 
tummlin o’ the saft goods the morn— 
there’s nae ortin’s, | promise ye, nae o’ 
yer shop sweepins’, my leddy.” 

These encouraging words of the talk- 
ative pedlar being almost Greek to Mrs. 
Jenkinson, her round eyes opened 
wider and wider as every pause in the 
pediar’s address, illustrated by various 
comical twists and jerks of his mouth 
and eyebrows, was filled up with peals 
of laughter from her merry guests, in 
whose heads the Boston brandy was 
beginning to display its national supe- 
riority. Seeing that the repast was 
almost finished, she dispatched her 
obedient spouse from the fire to leave 
ample room for the company ; and Mr. 
Zebedee retiring to refresh for the 
fatigues of the morning, having sundry 


visons of new horseshoes in prospect, 
to employ him at an early hour, the 
long settee was left to the sole occupa- 
tion of the pedlar and his pack, while 
the others formed a wide circle round 
the piled-up hearth, and began smoking 
as steadily as, but less composedly 
than, an Indian council. “ Mr. Camp- 
bell,” said Mr. Graves, after inhaling 
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the delicate fumes of the beloved weed 
for a few moments, then fondly tapping 
the kindling fragments that strayed 
over the bowl of the pipe, and tenderly 
replacing them in the fiery receptacle 
—‘ your entrance, sir, during supper, 
interrupted an interesting dissertation 
on the comparative blessings of matri- 
mony and miseries of bachelorship. | 
had not quite given my views of the 
subject ; for though an advocate for the 
married state, especially in the seantily 
populated regions of the West—that is 
generally—yet as it regards myself in 
particular, | could with difficulty con- 
fide my happiness to the keeping of any 
woman, however amiable in appear- 
ance. For, young as I am, sir,” con- 
tinued Mr. Solomon with a sentimental 
puff, “Ihave had my experiences, 
and I am afraid it is impossible to ar- 
rive at anything like certainty about a 
woman's affections.” 

“ Heresy, Sol, by the gods!” inter- 
posed Slaughter. 

* Excuse me, Mr. Slaughter—I 
mean to say, the sex is so singularly 
perverse, I have often seen men of un- 
questionable morality blighted, while 
the veriest scamps or roués could obtain 
their smiles and attentions, without even 
soliciting them: there is the ground 
of my complaint: it was that, Mr. 
Slaughter. | meant to urge, when [ 
said temperance often hinders a man’s 
success In more ways than one. I have 
proved It, vente men, having piqued 
myself on-scrupulous undeviating tem- 
perance and morality until the present 
moment.” 

‘ Very good, Sol, my. dear,” said 
Slauechter, “ so you think nothing stood 
in your way with the fair lady, but 
your good character U” j 
, Puir body !” groaned the pedlar, 
‘he’s tryin’, | see, to get quat o” his 
vartues wi’ as muckle dispatch as pos- 
sible—sacrafeecin’ to eedols—ay, ay— 
human natur’s vara wake—yvye'll mak 
short work o’t, my man, the altar o’ 
Jacchus is the high road to the deil— 
whan wine's in wut’s oot—an’ a man’s 
tongue loosened by drink, will mak 
mair leein’ promises, an’ fleech better 
to the lasses in ae hour, than a sober 
body could do intwal month—ane great 
reason I had, to lay it by mysel’.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Campbell, “TI do 
not think the gentleman is just to 
womankind; he has, perhaps, been un- 
fortunate in his selection. I, for my 
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own part, have never observed that 
pre ference for worthless characters 
among well educated or carefully 
brought up girls, that he intimates has 
been exhibited in his own case.” 

“Sir,” demanded Mr. Solomon, 
“vou do not deny that women are na- 
turally coquettes @ 

* Cocketts !’ echoed the pedlar, “ J 
ken that—I°ll testifee to that.” 

*] also ask, are not by 
and edueation deceittul ¢”’ 


they nature 


‘No, they’re not, sir,’ burst in 
Slaughter vehemently, “ ! deny it, 
Sol. God knows we bate them odds 
too, at deceiving.” 


‘Neither are they coquettes, natu- 


they have, 


rally replied the hunter, “ 

I admit, a ure iter desire to pleas se eX- 
tensively than we, but that merely 
proves their amiable, perhaps, rather 


ade sire ol 


they 


too eager, praise and admira- 


tion tromn those regard.’ 


“Sir.” continued Mr. Solomon, his 
potations giving Increasing energy to 
his manner, “do they not invariably 


real wishes and 


tions, for what purpose 18 best known to 
V3 


conceal their disposi- 
themselves 
‘ Society,” returned Mr. Campbell, 
“in a measure compels them.” 
‘ Ves,” Slaughter, taking the 
word, “society has always un- 
just to its brightest ornament.” 


said 
been 


The strong,’ procee ded Mr. Camp- 
bell, “have always given laws to the 
weak, but declining that point, per- 


haps even that concealment, that deli- 
cately veiled reserve, in the expression 


of their opinions and feelings, is one 
of the greatest charms belonging to 
the sex.” 

“Qu ay, they’re wonnerfu’ fand o’ 
veils—my certie, even in the howlin’ 
wilderness I can ay sell veils, whan 
mair usetu’ articles are totally neg- 
leckit.” 


* But, sir,” Mr. Solomon, 
“ however sincere they may pretend to 
that you never 
implicitly, I 


perhaps, a 


insisted 


be to you, | can assert 
gain “their 
mean, even when you have, 
lawful right to it.” 

‘It is wrong, Sol,” said Slaughter— 
‘a false assertion, my lad.” 

“Were you to say,” went on Mr. 

Campbell quietly, “ ours is never fully 
and unrese srvedly granted to them— 
that we never permit them to examine 
the secret, and it may be, unworthy 
mysteries of our hearts, it would be 


confidence 
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the truth—the honest truth. But gain 
a woman's love—nay, even her friend- 
ship, which is in verity near akin to 
the other, has she any dark, unswept 
corners shrouded from your view? Is 
not all revealed with a fullness of de- 
votion, a sincerity of trust, powerful 
and absorbing over the minds of warm: 
hearted, honorable men, but too often 
erringly bestowed, and cruelly and 
miserably requited.” 

*Mr. Quintin Cawmell, my guid 
frien’,” solemnly commenced the ped- 
lar, “ye weemen as through a 
glass, darkly. ‘The black-a-vised gen- 
tleman is a gash body—he has a guid 
notion, yon chap, o’ the frail creatures 
—the brokken reeds we pit our trust 


in, och-ochanie ! 

* But, gentlemen,” said Mr. Solo- 
mon, with an approving glance at the 
applausive pedlar, “ I have the wisdom 
of sages cand philosophers arrayed on 
my side. 


see 


“Oh, faith, ye have,” exclaimed 
Slaughter passionately; “a great 
many old rogues, deserving of peine 
Sorte et dure, we know that—but I 


Re- 
fable of the 


won't contain myself any longer. 

collect, Sol, my dear, the 
painter and the lion. That might have 
done once, but things have taken a 
turn now, and the women are going to 
lade the world now, good luck to them!” 

“* Weel, weel, 7 winna gainsay it— 
it may be guid for the trade o’ per- 
nickities. I'll hae a richt to be thank- 
fu’ ony how!” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Solomon violently, 
‘the government of woman has never 
been just, and seldom fortunate.” 

‘Lut, Sol,” retorted Slaughter— 
Trason, my dear, trason! Look 
the splendor of their empires, when 
they have reigned sole and undisputed, 
from Semiramis down to Victoria, God 

bless her 

‘Why, sir, Mr. 
politely 


and Mr. 


Solo- 


Voltaire 
Rousseau,” declared 
mon, ——. 

“Och, is it the cold-blooded payillote 


F renchmen ye bring up against wo- 


men? I pledge ye my honor, with all 
their pretensions to gallantry, they 
don’t know between a woman anda 


puppet-show! Give them the Venus 
de Medici, and if she were not mise @ 
quatre épingles, with robe a la this 
thing, and neuds a la t’other, bouf- 


fants here, and rudans there, would 


she git a glance from them, the man- 
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millinerst But that’s pardonable, I 
suppose ; but how did they prove their 
regard for them in the ‘ days of terror,’ 
not to go farther? Look at their beau- 
tiful Queen! Did ye ever he ar of an 
Irishman cutting off a woman's head 
—except ip a passion, maybe, if a was 
unruly or the like’ And didn’t she 
know that, the darling? And wasn't 
it to an Irish garde de corps she trusted 
herself on that sorrowful night they 
fled to Varennes’ Oh! bad luck to 
that old diddlin’ La Fayette! If an 
Irishman had been in it, would he have 
let the woman he desired to serve be 
touched by the foul hand of an execu- 
tioner’? And wasn’t it an Irishman, 
too—our own Edmund Burke—glory be 
his bed !—made even England's cold 
hearts ep when he burst forth in that 
magnificent desc ription of her, as the 
loveliest vision 

*“ But, Mr. Slaughter, sir,” cried 
Mr. Solomon, as Slaughter stopped for 
breath—“ 1 don’t meddle with coun- 
tries, sir. I’m not talking of Irish- 
men’s prejudices or partialities. You 
are running out of the argument, sir. 
Let us take Mr. Milton, sir.” 

“And who the devil, sir, is Mr. 
Milton? Ye had better say Mr. Ju- 
lius Cesar, with your excessive polite- 
ness. But what do you advance from 
himt Unhappy as he might have been 
in the married state, he surely has left 
us the most exquisite model of female 

rfection that heart can desire. But 
Milton had loved once. Leonora Ba- 
roni wasn't out of his head. A man’s 
heart hardens with years, Sol,—but not 
from that alone, and not from the best 
of causeseither. Oh! Filicaja’s apos- 
trophe to Italy is so applicable to them, 
he must have had a woman, not a 
country in his eye, when he wrote it: 





‘Deh! se tu fossi men bella, o almen piu 
forte, 
Che piu ti spaventasse.’ 


“ Lord preserve us!” ejaculated the 
pedlar, seeing Slaughter in eestasies 
from a combination of circumstances, 
throwing his head back, and extending 
his clasped hands forward as he re- 
cited the Italian with enthusiasm. 
“ Lord hae a care o’ our wuts! The 
body’s deleerit aboot the bit lassies !” 

“ But,” pursued the pertinacious Mr. 
Solomon, “I repeat, Mr. Slaughter, 
sir, if you let me tell you the senti- 
ments of Mr. Voltaire, sir - 





“Sure I know the proof of them, 
Sol. Are there not exceptions in all 
cases, and, Heaven forgive us, don't 
we too often occasion them ourselves, 
Pagans as we are! I suppose you'd 
bring Madame du Chatelet and St. 
Lambert as an instance of his refined 
philosophy and knowledge of the sex— 
or Rousseau the idiot! with his senti- 
ments, and his Julie with her canting 


epistles. A pretty authority he'd be, 
without even common de ‘cency to keep 
him in countenance! Leaving out 


Claude, who is not to be mentioned, if 
you want to speak up for his delicacy, 
where was his honor even at the ear- 
liest age (when, as I said before, if 
ever we have a spark of divinity about 
us, it should show itself then), when 
he tricked the poor litthe chambermaid 
about the red ribbon? Bah! don’t 
mention the heartless French of the 
last century tome. La jeune France, 
to be sure, as they so conceitedly call 
it, may be more just—but | havn't 
been in one of their colleges for no- 
thing. Ye didn’t know I was intended 
for another line once. Well, ye see I 
lost my vocation—how, it's no mat- 
ter: but here | am, a straggler in the 
wilderness, but champion for woman in 
all her phases. Here I am, Solomon 
jewel! with an honest heart—stout 
and hearty—five foot eight—ask no 
odds, and equal to anything—an en- 
rolled sarvant of the United States, 
and one of God's own poor to the back 
of it.” 

A burst of laughter interrupted the 
current of Mr. Slaughter’s eloquence, 
which was becoming rather turgid, as 
he continued uttering his chivalrous 
defiance with extraordinary rapidity 
and vehemence. That subsiding, Mr. 
Graves went on: 

“Throw down the gauntlet, Mr. 
Slaughter ; but say what you will, they 
are all pretty much alike, high or low, 
amiable or unamiable—at least in my 
opinion.” 

‘“* Suppose now,” said Hermann, who 
had heard all in silence, but seeing no 
likelihood of terminating the discussion, 
thought it better to propose some less 
noisy mode of expressing their sepa- 
rate opinions— Suppose, I say, we 
should each of us illustrate some little 
point in the character of women, by 
relating some tale or incident which 
we know to have really occurred, giv- 
ing thus a more graphic touch to the 
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qualities we wish to affirm or deny, as 
belonging to them. Here is Mr. 
Slaughter; let him give us an instance 
of their devotedness, sincerity of heart, 
or self-sacrificing disposition, even 


should it bear hard on us men, as 
] truly fear it may. What say 
you ?” 

* Well done, Hermann! You are 


for concentrating my ideas on the sub- 
ject—rather difficult to do, to be sure. 
But there is an humble heroine starts 
up before me at this moment, full of 
faults and follies, it must be confessed, 


as Sol says, vain and coquettish 
enough, perhaps, but like the sex in 


general, laying down her own happi- 


SLAUGHTE 


Tuer last words of the solemn cere- 
monial for the dead were spoken ; the 
last vibrations of the slow-pealing an- 
them died on the air; carriages were 
rapidly wheeling off with those who 
had acted as mourners; the hearse, 
with its sable plumes nodding less dole- 
fully, moved away at an accelerated 
pace ; extinguished ; 
the common part of the crowd were 
scattering away ; friends and followers, 
old servants and faithful retainers de- 
parted, leaving the last of the Josce- 
lyns to rest alone and unwatched in his 
narrow house. ‘The old abbey walls 


the torches were 


no longer re-echoed to the footsteps of 


the living, and the calm, bright stars 
looked down, and the summer dews 
fell softly on the dark and silent city of 
the dead. 

Three persons of the crowd which 
had attended the ceremony, delayed 
for a short time, and remained st: inding 
by the entrance gates ; a young, good- 
looking man, and two girls; fair, 
rosy and pleasant-like, the other, of the 

same class, but of different form and 
Lonsine. It seemed as if Nature had 
greatly erred 
lowly race, the lofty figure, 
the sybil head, whose beauty 
charmed less the curious gaze, than it 
commanded admiration from the most 
envious of prejudices,—that which de- 
nies to humble birth the indescribable 
elegance of form and delicacy of fea- 
ture which are considered peculiar to 
aristocracy by descent, and in no case 
belonging to the nobility of nature. 

After a few moments, silently look- 


one, 


the haughty 
grace, 


ing though the chinks and crevices of 
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ness with the resolution of a martyr, 
on the shrine of a broken faith.” 

“ Dear, sirs!” cried the pedilar, 
‘“‘ that’s a guid notion; but afore begin- 
ning our cracks, let’s hae a drap o’ 
somethin’ for company’s sake in my 
han’, my Woman—am amost geisened 
reistin’ here the lam. Sit by, 
too, gentlemen, an’ gie the mistress a 
place ; I'l] warrant she'll no gang bed- 
ward gin ye fa’ tosic clavers as a love 
story.” ; . 

**] shall try to make my story as 
short as I can, gentlemen,” said 
Slaughter, preparing himself by re- 
lighting his pipe; “but you know I 
am rather given to amplification.” 


beside 


STORY. 
the old the 
saying : 

“Then, Bridget 


gates, man turned away, 


honey, havn't ye 


had enough of the funeral for this 
time ; would ye stan’ here all night, 
whin the show’s done, and the thing 
past and gone entirely! Come along, 
girls—faix, its cowld fun followin’ 


the - rril of a Joscelyn, any how.” 
‘ome, Biddy dear,” repeated the 
semi r girl, “ myself has no fancy for 
sich tarrible lonesome berrins. Och, 
but a body must fee! worse nor iver to 
be carried to their grave like a thief in 
the night, without a taste of sunshine 
to comfort them !” 

“ Ye’r wilcome to your fancies, Susie 
Cavanagh,” replied the tall peasant 
beauty; “I niver interfare where I’m 
not undherstud—but if iver my bones 
bees laid in the earth of this world, it’s 
berrid by night I'll be, like the last of 
the Joscelyns.” 

“‘ Ha, ha, ha !—he, he, he!” 
out the two oon of Bridget ; 
and, “ Well, by the Saints,” said the 
man, “ Bridget, yer a high girl, take ye 
which way ye will—high in stature, 
and higher in notions! Woman, dear, 
sure ye should know that none but the 
quality bees put in the groun’ by 
night—ye forget ye worn't a lady, 
Bridget.” 

“No, Roddy,” she returned, quick- 
ly, “I niver forget that—no use to be 
castin’ it up to me—but it isn’t what I’m 
Roderic, it’s what I may be, I’m 
thinkin’ about—and a lady I'll be, I’m 
determined, an’ be berrid at night, too, 
or [ll go to the ends of the earth but 
I'll have that much of glory.” 


“ 


laughed 


now, 





: 
: 
: 
: 
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‘God keep us, girl, but the consate’s 
turned yer head.” 

** Consate, -indeed, Susie Cavanagh 
—consate to me!”’ and she threw her 
magnificent eyes with regal scorn on 
the girl beside her. “ If ye wor to call 
me a proud girl, I'd not fault ye—may be 
too proud for her luck, as well as her 
station ; but I'll throw back the consate 
to yerself—never will I let such a mane 
word be joined to the name of Bridget 
Queeney ! 

“ Och, Bridget, darlin’, put away sich 
capers ; let's talk no more about dyin’, 
time enough to spake o’ that twenty 
years to come; and then, I’m hopin’, 
ye'll ax no better than a dacent funeral 
by the fine davlight, and a small green 


hape by my side, in the church-yard of 


Moyallen.” 

“I'm above desaivin’ ye, Roddy,” 
she answered, “ | os settle my mind 
to ye, well as I like ye, Roddy. Ye'r 
a poor boy, like raat with nayther 
forthin, nor idieation to get one; by 
night an’ by day my head runs on one 
thing—I can't contint myself—the top 
o’ the walk I must be, or nothin’ 
You've no chance of bettherin’ yourself 
or me, so take my good wishes, and 
Susie Cavanagh into the bargain, if it 
answers; but your wife I'll niver be, 
Roddy, though I’ve striv an’ striv again 
the longin’ that’s consumin’ me, an’ 
that, some day or other, may carry me 
off from ye all for iver.” 

“ Bridget aroon! Bridget asthore! 
he passionately cried, as he warmly 
held the hand she tried to withdraw. 
“Core of my heart, what is there come 
over ye; is it the fate that’s on ye, or 
what makes ye talk of lavin’ us, or 
forsakin’ the truest an’ lovinest boy the 
breath of God ever created, sarch the 
world roun’ for another ?”’ 

“ God knows best what's before me,” 
she replied, stifling some emotion occa- 
sioned by the evident distress of her 
humble lover, “but folly my luck | 
will. I’ve given ye the word a while 
back about goin’ till Amiricay—I'll be 
strange there, to be sure, an’ I'll lave 
all I love now behind me; but there’s 
great rises for both men and women in 
thim parts, I’m told. Any how, I'll try 


my forthin among them—there’s quare 
things may happen.’ 

“Christ help the girl's sinses !” ex- 
claimed Susie. “I wondher, Roddy, 
ye'd say a word to contrairy her—she’s 
cracked intirely ! 

“| forgive the word, Susie, by rason 


tr) 


I won't be near yez long; but I fee} 
what I could do, what I might be, an’ 
ye can't understan’ me. Yer an igno- 
rant crathur, Susie; but small blame to 
ye for that; ye had no great chane "eS ; 
but if yed hear Father C assidy, as i 
have, many’s the blessed evenin’, read- 
in’ about the Impress 0 Rooshay, the 
Maid of Orlanes, an’ the Duchess of 
God knows who, let alone the nagur 
lady, Bonypart, ye’d have a guess of 
my intintions, whe n | take the Teeiliiae 
the broadside intirely 

* May the mother of Jasus look down 
on ye in compassion, Bridget darlin’ !” 
fervently ejaculated poor Roderic, “ but 
it’s the thrue sayin’, ‘larnin’ drivesa 
wise man mad, an’ what won't it do 
witha woman.’ ‘Och, mu sha, musha! 
but it’s myself ver givin’ the sore blow 
to, this holy night, an’ all for a willie- 
wisp, to lade ye deeper an’ deeper 
through bog an’ mire, to your own de- 
struction, acushla ! 

* Roddy, let's have no sour words 
betune us—we’'re jist at the door, let 
us part friends—here’s my han’, and 
Ill see ye the morrow might at Jim 
Dovolin’s wake; but don't be cotherin’ 
yerself that ll alter my mind. J niver 
bint to man or mortual, an’ well as I 
like ye, Roddy, you could niver make 
a lady of me.” 

“Nora gentleman of myself, Brid- 
get, dear, for what’s not bred in the 
bone can’t be got out iv the flesh, an’ 
all the goold on the face of God’s 
earth couldn't change nathur, Bridget, 
darlin’.”’ 

“Come away, Roddy,” impatiently 
cried Susie, pulling him by the arm, 
** don't stan’ botherin’ the lady any lon- 
ger, if she disn’t come up to all the 
splindour she’s expictin’ ; it may be the 
fashion in Amiricay to bury by eandle- 
light, so at laste she'll be med up like 
a lady for the nixt world, an’, at any 
rate, go that far to glory.” 

“T"ll trouble ye for the tobacco, Sol,” 
said Slaughter, stopping for a moment 
his narration to replenish his pipe ; “a 
hope you're not tired, boys, for | have 
only given you the first scene of my 
drama.” 

“ Speaking for myself, Mr. Slaugh- 
ter,” returned Mr. Solomon, “I am 
not, certainly, tired ; but as yet, I can- 
not divine where the proof of your 
heroine’s self-sacrificing disposition is 
to come from.” 

“Suspend judgment, sir, until we 
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arrive near the conclusion,” said the 


hunter. 

“ Ay,ay,” added the pedlar, “‘ ye ken 
the proverb, ‘fules an’ weans, manna 
luk at half-done work,’ though | canna 
say but I fin it unco dreigh mysel’ ” 

“ Well, my friends,” continued 
Slaughter, ‘as I said before, I am not 
famous at condensation, except in the 
matter of potent fluids; and, by the 
way, my dear madam, do not forget 
the material which will make my poor 
tale be more glibly disposed of than | 


could otherwise expect,—so here goes 
again. 

The brilliant sun, one July morn- 
ing, arose in cloudless splendor ; the 
merry bells jangled rejoicingly ; the 


eannon boomed its deep exulting thun- 


der; and the voices of grateful thou- 
sands, according to the gazette style, 
ascended to Heaven in honor of the 
great national jubilee, though, consider- 


and dissonance of their 
there would 


been more propre tv dil anything so in- 


ing the quality 


joyous expressions, have 
flated could sink) in their taking @ con- 

On all other festivals 
the rban 
me tropolit an 


trary direction. 
and holidays, 
fields of the 


fested with troops of ruffian boys, clus- 


subu lanes and 


city are in- 
ters of ragged urchins, with occasional 
groups ot tolerably de ‘ent-looking men 


and women, intermingled with pairs 
and trios of a superiol des ‘ription, eX- 
cept on the anniversary ot the noble 


declaration of those gallant spirits who 
vindicated our rigl without fear of 


the impending danger that threatened 


its 


to overwhelm them But on this day 
of universal joy, the attractions of the 
city predominate, for the forenoon at 
least ; and a more than Sabbath still- 
ness permits the residents, in the few 
thinly-scattered villas, to flatter them- 
selves their quiet may perhaps be un- 
interrupted for the day, and to pray for 
adrenching shower of rain to ensure 
it. Sometimes a solitary vagrant, a 
penniless Joiterer, may saunter forth 
to breathe the freshness of field and 
grove and river, unmolested by the 
rude noises, the boisterous mirth, of the 


barbarian crowd that have gathered to 
enjoy the peculiarly-adapted 


ments presented by booths. and stalls, 


amuse- 


and gardens, and small theatres, to the 
rabble-rout on their saturnalia. And 
among these lonely stragglers, on the 


day of which we speak, with devious 
step and melancholy eye, wandered 
Vol. XUL—NO, LXVI. 4l 
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through an old orchard near an unfre- 
quented road in the precincts of the 
city, Our poor peasant beauty, Bridget 
Queeney. She had arrived in the 
Eldorado of her wiskes but three days 
previous. Some few, whose acquaint- 
ance she claimed, she found living in 
narrow, filthy nehdca, obscure, mouldy 
cellars, the squalor of their appearance 
telling a story their hollow half- 
inebriate mirth would in vain belie. 
For what, she began to ask herself, 
have these wretches exchanged the 
cheerful cabin, the green fields, the 
wholesome, palatable food of their cot- 
tage homes? Bridget shocked 
and startled; she had a dim apprehen- 
f having mistaken 
she inquired eagerly and minutely of 
all the various ways of making or find- 
ing money. By which process it was to 
be obtained, she had not settled very 
exactly ; but, there ‘ 
inform her of what fairy-paths she 
might explore, wherein to gather gold 
in America. Her new friends laughed 
at her expectations, ridiculed her pride, 
ady ie ed 


she 


and 


was 


sion o her ground: 


alas ! were none to 


her to get into 
could, if any re en 
housekeeper would engage a girl with- 
< Brid- 
undee- 


and service as 


Soon as 


out a bonnet to her head. 


get's raven tresses had been 


orated by aught, save a simple cap or 


ribbon, until her late arrival in the west- 
ern emporium of fashion and _ refine- 
ment. Receiving a cold welcome 
wherever she went, far different from 
the warm hospitality of the same peo- 


pel in their native island, she soon dis- 


covered how evil habits and improvi- 
dent misery harden and ddiuas the 
kindest natures; but she was yet rich 


in hope, and firmly believing something 
remarkable was in for her, she 
determined to seek her fortune literally, 
and having made up her small bundle, 
that 

bonnet, 


store 


grand destderaltum 
from the civilest 
woman of her advisers, and sallied 
forth from the gaiety that seemed 
strangely contrasted with her own sad- 
ness, without knowing where she might 
find a shelter for her head at night. 


she borrowed 


of dress, a 


*“ As she was leaving the orchard 
which we mentioned, and clambering 
over a fence to the road. she was no- 


ticed and accosted by a decent laborer. 
He guessed, from her bewildered gaze, 
she was strange in the place, and also 
not very long from that land that sel- 
dom loses its claims to pleasant recol- 
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lection, on even the meanest or most 
worthless of its exiles. 

* *Good mornin’ t’ ye, young woman,’ 
he began, ‘its a pleasant day for a 
walk, if ye know where ye’r travellin’.’ 

**Thin God save ye, kindly, sir!’ 
she replied, ‘it’s not one fut | know, at 
all, at all—I'm lvokin’ for a sarvice, 
sir, if ye plase.’ 

“+T hin sure it’s not among the thorn 
bushes ye’r sarchin’ it, acushla '!—but 
ye’r late come in, ] see,—may be ye’r 
sint to some o’ the quality aroun’ here.’ 

*** No, indeed, sir, I had nobody to 
sind me, barrin’ meself; and sure they 
tell me I needn't luk for a place in the 
city, bekase I've no better bonnet than 
the one you see, same betokin it’s none 
of my own ; but I was tired of the town, 
in troth, an’ | jist came out to take my 
luck, thinkin it’s little worse I could be 
at the long-run.’ 

“* Thin if ye’r a lone girl, an’ want 
to do well, an’ settle ye rself complately, 
there’s a lady lives in the fardest o’ 
thim houses, that has the warm heart, 
long life to her! A blessin’ to the poor 
and friendless she is this day! So take 
my advice, an’ this couple o’ shillins. 
an’ spake up tll her; if she disn‘t 
want ye, she'll tell ye what todo. So 
God pros} er ye, girl: be aff at once; 
the house is straight fornent ye; open 
the gate, an’ push on; the dogs may 
bark, but no danger, they won't touch 
ve, the crathurs.’ 
~ The man’s advice was a useful one. 
Bridget offered her services to the lady 
was enca red and 


as directed—she 


soon became a weneral favorite in a 


larve and cheerful family. For some 
months she was almost happy, but her 
ambition would not sleep Che love 


of dress, the desire of not merely edu- 
cation, but accomplishment, the fantas- 
tic hoy e of being one day a lady, pur- 
sued her, and led her into a thousand 
follies, which were 
seldom reproved. 
one could be more than momentarily 
displeased with her: her smile, her 
voice, her manner, were so unspe aka- 
bly bewitching, even when propriety 


required her mistress to express dissat- 


often smiled at, and 
The truth was, no 


isfaction, she often turned away and 
left the reprimand unsaid. Unfortu- 
nately for this poor girl, the situation 
was too retired for her taste; and 
some evil advisers among her first ac- 
quaintances, insinuated ideas of improv- 


ing her prospects by trying elsewhere ; 


so that, in a moment of fancied impor- 
tance, when piqued by a deserved re. 
buke, she left her kind and considerate 
mistress. She found the little know. 
ledge of domestic duties she had ac. 
quired, not sufficient for an American 
ménage—therefore, in a year she had 
changed her service several limes, 
with but little profit. At length she 
finally settled down as one of a bevy of 
chambermaids in a large boarding. 
school for young gentlemen, at a short 
distance from the city. ‘This was also 
a fin shing school, where a number of 
young men prepared for college; the 
principal being a distinguished classical 
scholar and mathematician. One of 
these, nephew to the superior of the 
establishment, requires peculiar notice, 
He was a fair, handsome youth, re. 
markably quiet, and mild in his de. 
meanor — seldom raising his eves, 
though in company with his most inti- 
mate associates, unless directly ad- 
dressed ; but then, there was a singu- 
lar earnestness in his look, that hada 
strange power of arresting the most 
vivacious triflers in their mirth, and 
sending a cold, shuddering thrill to the 
heart, as if the magic of the Gorgon 
had been impressed on his’ beautiful 
lineaments. However, when he chose 
to smile, which was seldom, the entire 
expression of his countenance was 
changed ; it was a burst of sunlight over 
an iceberg, and like the sun’s radiance 
on that impassive surface, illumining it 
without producing either softness or 
warmth beneath Nevertheless, his 
persor idvantages united to the fas- 
cinations of a deep, musical voice, and 
graceful manners, constituted him a 
rather dangerous Adonis for persons 
not much versed in affairs of the heart, 
or who were endued with more st scep- 
uibility than coo! common sense 

* And now. lam orieve 


was not very long until Bridget yield- 


to confess, It 


ed her simple heart to the influence of 
Mr. Mostyn's entle tones, and casual 
glances. Without underst: ng her- 
self, she had become reserved to both 
equais and SI pe lors mode ling he r 
voice to the low, sweet sounds uttered 
by the obje ‘t of her see t adini tion; 
insensibly requiring amore reine d mode 
of expressing herself, and assuming a 
mani whose stateliness, though well 


according with her style of beauty, was 
by no means befitting her humble oeeu- 
pations. It is certainly awkward to 
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have a heroine in love in so lowly a 
station, and be compelled to describe 
her as busied at sweeping, dusting, or 
the like vulgar employments ; and yet 
her poor brain was ever teeming with 
rare phantasms of a glowing future, or 
her little heart throbbing with hoarded 
odds and ends of words and glances, in 
which she had detected glimpses of a 
more than common interest in her own 
fair self. And so it happened, one 
day, while revelling in her foolish fan- 
cies, and softly singing an old ballad 
familiar from childhood, Mr. Mostyn 
passed her in a corridor, and fixing his 
large, earnest e' her, asked— 
‘What old ditty is that. Bridget re 

“*°Tis* Ned of the Hills,’ sir,’ she 
replied, blushing, rather from being 
caught at her morning’s avocations, 
than from bashfulness because address- 
ed by the young gentleman, or the 
novelty of the proud Mr. Mostyn con- 
descending to speak. 

“* That is my name—don't you know, 
Bridget, | am called Edmund? And I 
lived among mountains too, before | 
came here.’ 


eyes on 


This confidential com- 
munication was made with one of those 
extraordinary smiles flashing over his 
calm, statue-like features. 

“*]T didn’t know, sir, indeed,’ said 
ridget, playing with her duster, as 
» might have fan, had 
fortune assigned her a different rank in 
socieLlyv. 

os \\ ell, now you do,” 


}_. ] 


oiced 


? 
) 
h 


s done with a 


i 


continued the 
young so schemer, * | hoy e 
you will not forget to sing it again.’ 

"4 \ id aga n ¢ 
ballad : 


ing, noon, and mght, until the mockery 


id poor B iget s he ney 
again, and indefatigably. morn- 
and ire of her sister housemaids were 


awakened by its unvarying repetition. 


The stolen glance, the furtive smile, 
the deepening blush, when [dmund 
approached, soon betrayed an aspiring 

on to the keen observation of those 
ladies, pe feetly killed in the petty 
rts of their class, when practising for, 
or bet practised on, by their superi- 
ors of the other sex, Nor long was it 
nti the et sp ead through the 
whole establishment; servants, pupils, 
ushers, and finally the principal himself, 
had intimation of the romance in petlo. 
The latter was, of course, bewildered, 
confounded, dismayed \ young man 


so reserved, so proudly shy, so exquis- 
Itely refined, so st perlative ly moral, so 


highly and nearly connected with him- 
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self—it was inconceivable! It required 
instant attention; it was to be hoped 
Mostyn had not as yet been danger- 
ously or doubtfully committed ; strong 
and immediate measures must be taken 
to eradicate this plant of perhaps vice, 
but assuredly folly, from his mind and 
heart. The gentleman consulted with 
some of his most observing ushers ; 
circumstances in the course of the in- 
vestigation were developed which he 
found might be used with advantage. 
A lady in the neighborhood, an intimate 
friend, whose richly portioned daughter 
had given indubitable encouragement to 
his nephew Mostyn, had been solicited 
by an old and favorite servant to get 
permission from Bridget’s master to 
pay his addresses to the girl; the man 
also entreating his good offices in ad- 
vising her acceptance of the wealthy 
Mrs. Pinetop’s chief gardener’s suit. 
Here, fortunately, the gentlemar saw 
an opportunity of breaking up the busi- 
ness ;—but again, in a short time he 
was astounded anew, by hearing that 
the young lady had learned the sus- 
pected penchant of her declared—yes, 
declared and accepted—lover, for this 
humble enchantress. All his plans of 
aggrandizement for the young man 
were on the verge of ruin; a sacrifice 
must be made of some one; satisfac- 
tion the most ample must be given, or 
no heiress bride for Mr. Edmund Mos- 
yn. He considered the matter care- 
fully; he heard, with submission to 
Mrs. Pinetop’s superior understanding, 


1 long re nt-roll, her suggestions on 


He ealculated 


the management of it. 
ty accurately on the cool head and 


Y) 
i 


selfish heart of his nephew ; and com- 
forting himself at last, that a little 
wildness was unavoidable, even in so 


unexceptionable a youth as Mr. Mos- 
tyn, he one afternoon sienified rather 
mysteriously, that he desired a long 
conversation with that young gentle- 


man; who, alarmed, but concealing his 
uneasiness under his usual placidity, 
immediately followed his uncle to the 
library. It was twilight when 
the conference Mostyn, 
usual, 


rivate 
was close d. 
pale and less composed than 
hastened to his own apartment, and 
there found Bridget at her favorite 
employment, dusting and arranging his 
books and papers (for some how she 
always contrived every spare moment 
to find that room out of order), and in 


the sweet unconsciousness of misfor- 


= as 


se 


as 


, 
{ 
4) 


<a 
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tune or disappointment, singing over 
and over again ‘ Ned of the Hills.’ His 
hurried manner, when he _ entered, 
alarmed her ; but without noticing her 
confusion, he said: ‘ Meet me an hour 
hence on the river bank, by the old 
chestnut near the garden—an hour 
hence, Bridget—be punctual—I cannot 
speak to you here.’ He left her in- 
stantly, and she stood pondering wheth- 
er the appuintment desired ‘might be 
construed as the request of a lover, or 
the command of a master. Love, 
however, soon palliated the abruptness 
of his language—he might be ill—he 
must be vexed at some quarrel, per- 
haps—or rather, and then a tremulous 
hope fluttered in her busom—he was 
going to leave the school, and intend d 
to carry her along with him. She was 
gifted with a vivid imagination, and 
the wildest or must improbable fancies 
were never denied entrance there. Her 
evening duties were soon finished. In 


her dim attic, she decorated herself 


with her most delicate chintz, her 
finest cape, her neatest shoes—Bridget 
had a pretty foot, and of course the 
chaussure was always perfect. Her 
long, silky, black hair was gracefully 
braided around her classic head and 
parted in the simplicity of modern 
fashion on her smooth turehead; she 
had also the innate good taste to avoid 
the once grand object of her wishes, a 
bonnet, for her evening ramble—but 
throwing a white kerchief over her 
head. and a light cloak around her, 
she left the house unperceived, and 
long before the appointed time was 
standing under the trysting tree, 
breathless with expectation, listening 
to the beating of her own heart, and 
Starting with a shivering thrill at every 
leaf that rustled from the branches 
above her. 

“ The moon was rising, and the as- 
cending rays faintly illumined the dark 
wood of the opposite shore, and crisp- 
ed with silver the calm surtace of the 
river at her feet. She thought of a 
song the young ladies whom she first 
served, used to sing; and forgetting 
the vain hopes and follies she had un- 
wisely encouraged in the intervening 
time, she remained wrapt in pensive 
recollections, when Mr. Mostyn sud- 
denly appeared beside her. 

**Oh Mr. Edmund '’ she exclaimed, 
‘how you frightened me—how did you 
steal on me sir ?’ 


“* You were deep in thought, and 
pleasant thoughts too, Bridget, were 
you not '—but I fear I shall dissipate 
your summer dreams. ‘This is not a 
world of romance, Bridget.’ 

“* What is it you mean, Mr. Edmund? 
if it’s bad, sir, don't look for words to 
tell the news, take the first that come, 
sir—sure | hope I'm able to bear it,’ 

“* It is bad enough, Bridget, yet it 
might be worse.—But don’t you know 
we are the jest of the whole house, 
Bridget; and now my uncle has taken 
up the matter, we have had a stormy 
meeting this evening, such as | should 
never wish to encounter again.’ 

** T know, sir, they all do be 
at me, and saying their jokes even to 
my face, but | mak " ve not to 
understand. And | thought the master 
looked very dark at me to-night when 

} 


he met me in the back hall.’ 


laughing 


*** His thoughts are darker than his 
looks, Bridge t I need pot keep you In 


suspense—we must part, Bridget, and 
there is an end of all. You know how 
much | have thoughtabout you. 1 have 
wished for your sake, I had none to 
claim me as arelative. I could have 


trodden on the distinctions between us, 
proudly. joytully, were there none to be 
injured by mny actions ; but [ must sub- 
mit to the will of others, to the stern 
commands of him who is my only 
friend and protector. This h is been a 
very sweet dream to me, Bridget, but [ 
must awake from it (how unwillingly !) 
at last.’ f 
‘** There was an air of studied tender- 


barous fate, 


ness and submission to a ba 
very affecting indeed,as he concluded, 
signing deeply, that any one a trifle 
more expe lenced than Bridge t, would 
, poor soul, 
regarding him as a martvr. replied sor- 
rowfully, and afte: pausing with re- 


have readily detected ; but she 


pressed emotion 

**Well, sir, | never ¢ xpecte d inything 
else. It was pleasing to you to be kind 
and fostering to a strange sure, sir, | 
always understood the difference be- 
tween our stations. It would ill be- 
come me to conceit you could look on 
me as your equal. And if the master 
says we must part, why I'll go, sir— 
I'm ready, sir, at a minute's warning to 
go to the end of the wide world if you de- 
sire it: or to leave it—itself—entire y— 
if it would vive a moment’s ease to you. 
Don't fret, sir—God is good to the help- 
less and innocent, and unfortunate too, 
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like myself,may be. Don’t fret at all, 
] beg it of you—I'd rather lay down my 
bones in the bottom of that bright water 
to rest till the judgment, rather than 
one clear drop should fall from your 
eyes, Mr. Edmund darling.’ 

“The poor girl was now weeping her- 
self ; the young lover gazed on her pale, 
beautiful tace ; his regulated coldness 

ve way, he threw his arm around her, 
and kissing her fair brow, and cheeks, 
and lips, passionately whispered: 
‘Why should we be so miserable Brid- 
get—beautiful Bridget, why should we 
part? How can you leave me—how can 
you give me up without a struggle! 
Do 1 not love you as man never loved 
before, —(and, par parenthése, boys, 
havn't we every mother’s son of us, 
swore these very words to some poor wo- 
wan or other, since Adam down? Och, 
to be sure, we’re the rogues !*)—‘ And 
why,’ he continued, ‘ should our young 
lives be made wretched, when we have 
only learned how delicious existence 
would be, if united.’ 

“*Oh, Mr. Edmund,’ she faintly an- 
swered—‘ oh, sir, don’t think of i1t—it 
would be the ruin of you, sir, with all 
your friends, to demean yourself. 
Oh, I'm very well sir, for a poor girl, 
bat to act in that way is not to be 
thought of, for a gentleman like you. 
Oh if Heaven had made mea queen, or 
a princess, at least, it’s you should heave 
been king, sir, though you were but a 
lackey, or forgive the 
compare, sir '!—But you’re bre aking my 
heart with kindness—thanks ten thou- 
sand times for all you have said to con- 
sole me, but would | be so mean-spir- 
ited as to consent, if the master didn’t 
allow = sure | am, he’d rather see 
you dead in your cold grave, than for 
one of low de gree to be your wife, Mr. 
Edmund.’ 

* Now, Mr. Mostyn had no such irre- 
verent intentions of offence towards the 
shades of his ancestors; and 
what annoyed by Bridget’s misconcep- 
tion of his insinuations, he immediately 
recovered his self-possession, and with 
assumed sensibility, admitted the truth 
of a position she ardently longed he 
should persuade her was false. Again 
he repeated the necessity of separation, 
and she, more grieved and mortified 
from the momentary dawn of hope 
being so suddenly overclouded, mourn- 
fully agreed with all he advanced. 
But that was not enough. He had been 


a a a God 


some- 
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skirmishing with the outposts of her 
feelings, but he was meditating the cap- 
ture of the citadel. It had been stren- 
uously urged by his uncle, that Bridget 
should be placed out of harm’s way ; 
he could not trust to her voluntary 
abandonment of his interesting neph- 
ew, and it had been the sine gua non 
of Miss Pinetop’s marriage treaty, that 
Bridget should be wedded forthwith, 
and she thereafter held as vassal and 
hostage by the aforesaid gardener of the 
worthy old lady. 

‘ To achieve this desired conclusion, 
was Mr. Mostyn’s share of the business, 
and by so doing ensure his rich reward; 
yet there were compunctious visit- 
ings, as well as indecision in his heart, 
when he began. 

«There isone thing yet untold Brid- 
get, more agonizing to me than all the 
rest. You know how entirely depend- 
ant [ am on my uncle. You know he 
can drive me a beggar from his door, 
unable to earn my bread—an outcast 
from society, disgraced and despised 
eternally—if what he demands shall 
not be accomplished. He has solemnly 
sworn he will not receive me iuto favor 
again, or countenance me in any way, 
unless he has proof that neither now nor 
hereafter, there is, or will be, any inti- 
macy between us.’ : 

*“*Then what more can I do than 
leave you, sir!'—leave the house and 
leave the country—I'll do it, sir ; God’s 
sky is above me every where, and the 
land’s broad and wide.’ 

“* But that he does not wish, Bridget 
—he—he’—the young deceiver paused 
and hesitated—‘ people might talk— 
might say we sent you away to hide 
-so.ne—-error, failing—-in short’ — 

“** Why do you stammer and stop, Mr. 
Edmund she asked impatiently, ‘speak 
out, sir, whatever it is—let me hear the 


some- 


whole, sir. 
‘Then, Bridget, since you insist, 
y do say our love has not been inno- 
ent.’ 
** Oh, Heaven, don’t say it, Mr. Ed- 
mund—don’t, s 
*“*T must, Bridget, I must, now since 
I have begun, tell you all. Only in one 
way can we give direct contradiction 
to their reports and suspicions; you 
must have patience, Bridget, and con- 
sideration for me:’ he breathlessly 
hurried on; 


- 


‘you know Miller, Mrs. 
Pinetop’s gardener, has long been want- 
ing to marry you; he was with my 
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uncle this evening—he is there now— 
strengthening his suspicions and in- 
creasing his fears—the last words my 
uncle said to me, as I left him, were, 
‘either she must be the wife of this 
worthy man, or you shall become a 
stranger to my house for ever.’ 
“*'The wife of old Billy Miller, the 
deaf gardener—ha, ha, ha’—she_ burst 
into a long, loud, fearful laugh, ending 
with a convulsive shriek— is this what 
you come to at last, Bridget Queeny ? 





s this the lady he meant to make of 


you? Was it for this you slighted the 
cleverest young men in the country, 
because they were not gentlemen in- 
deed? And to take upin the end witha 
creature scarce able to follow his own 
wheelbarrow ! 

“* For Heaven's sake, stop, Bridget,’ 
said Mostyn, ‘have mercy on me—oh, 
listen for the last time to your misera- 
ble, heart-broken Edmund ; do not weep, 
dearest, do not increase my torments.’ 

*** Oh, say on, Mr. Edmund, I must 
either cry or laugh, sir, and better let 
the tears come, for they take the load 
off my heart, sir—I’m listening, sir , tell 
me only what I must do to please you. 

aes My own gentle one! you will do 
for the best, I know—I have a mother, 
Bridget, dependent like myself on my 
uncle’s bounty ; feeble in health and de- 
pressed by sorrow, she would sink to 
the grave with a broken heart if shame 
should fall upon me—have compassion 
on us, Bridget, act generously towards 
us, and wisely for yourself. Do not, 
through obstinacy, deprive us of our 
only friend ; we too are strangers ; and 
my mother is old and very proud——a 
proud Englishwoman—think of this, 
Bridget.’ 

“* Oh, then, little but evil ever came 
out of, or through that same England, 
tous poor Irish! but since you have 

the heart to bid me, I'll obey you, sir. 
I have vowed long ago, sir, never to do 


or say anything displeasing to you. If 


I’m to be the sufferer, sir, well and 
good ; life’s nothing to me without your 
kindness, Mr. Edmund—that would be 
a trifle to give, sir; but I'll do more, 
take my liberty if you want it, sir, and 
go this minute, while I’m consenting 

for the man himself—brinyg him here— 
I’m ready—take me at my word—if | 
wait till the morning light shines, I 
can’t stand it—and bring the master. 
You’re all of the same religion; the 
marriage will be lawful in your eyes, 


sodon’tkeepme. I won't have a priest ; 
I could'nt take a sacrament of lies, be. 
fore one of my own clergy. Hurry, 
Mr. Edmund, I'll be married he re ; fly, 
sir, for life and death’ 

“* But, Bridget, this will see m strange 
—what shall | say——the hour, the place, 
the general appearance of things’— 

“¢QOh, don't be trifling, sir; it’s no 
time for ceremony; the hour fits the 
deed, sir ; the place is sad enough ; there 
was one murdered near it; and if you 
study appearances, sir, you should have 
begun before this ; be gone, I tell you; 
if | ever marry that man, it shall be 
this night, this hour; and it is for you, 
and you alone, I consent to my own 
destruction—away ! 

“ Mr. Mostyn was too anxious to wind 
up his love affairs to waste any time 
when urged to it so bitterly. Indeed, 
calculating on Bridget’s ardent temper- 
ament and impetuosity, he had been 
prepared in a measure for the conclud- 
Not many 


» he reappeared ac- 


ing scene of the evening. 
minutes elapsed, ere 
companied by the wondering but de- 
lighted bridegroom, two staid confiden- 
tial ushers, and his uncle, who was to 
officiate at this strangely sudden cere- 
mony. 

“While Bridget slowly and calmly 
repeated after her master the solemn 
promises of matrimony, Mostyn did not 
dare to look at her ; he stood apart lean- 
ing on one of the teachers; his trem- 
bling limbs and pallid cheek confessing 
the treason to love and honor, his cold 
and selfish heart, even in its secret 
depths, refused to acknowledge. It 
was a moral anomaly, no less strange 
than true. When the final words were 
pronounced, the poor old man smirk- 
ingly attempted to salute his bride, but 
waving her hand, she stepped back 
with an air of majestic scorn, and turn- 
ing to reply to the proffered hospitality 
of her master, said 

**] will never enter your house again, 
sir. I go with the husband you have 
given me; one favor I ask, sir; when 
you preach next Sunday, I beg a ser- 
mon, sir, and let the text be—‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice.'"—And 
so, boys, I must fill my pipe again, and 
thank you for your politeness in only 
having nodded twice, Sol, during the 
second part of my story ; but it s near 
an end now, for your comfort.’ 

“T deny the nod, Mr. Slaughter, un- 
less a nod of approbation.” 
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“ Ay, ay, we're a’ uncommon pleased, 
but we hae na gotten till the marrow o’ 
the matter yet, I’m judgin’.” 

“ Faith you're pretty near the bone, 
any how—there’s not much picking 
left ; but I have an extraordinary thirst 
on me, to-night—a little weak, Mrs. 
Jenkinson—that’s a lady—so now a 
moment’s patience, I'll dispatch the 
remainder in a hard gallop, for I detect 
an incipient yawn, which cannot be 
much longer suppressed. 

“I]t might be supposed from many cor- 
roborating proofs of the infatuation of 
our brethren in folly, that not only the 
mines of Potosi, but the waters of ob- 
livion are expected to be found enrich- 
ing and fertilizing the magnificent prai- 
ries of the West. Hither wends the 
farmer whose improvidence or indo- 
lence has deprived him of his little inhe- 
ritance, believing industry, health, and 
independence, are indigenous to the 
soil ; and fully satisfied there are rivers 

be navigated, and ports of traffic 
ready to his hands when he chooses to 
stretch them forth to gather the almost 
spontaneous bounties of nature. Here 
travels your merchant to recover the 
enormous losses of some aerial specula- 
tion, by fine-spun theories on paper, of 


the capabilities of commerce, supply- 
ing the necessities of a population he 
must imagine some new Deuealion 


and Pyrrha have expressly created, by 
a considerate ly rapid process, for the 
sole use and advantage of enterprising 
men, as these mercantile knights-errant 
love to designate themselves. And here, 
too, Solomon, wanders the pale-browed 
lover, disappointed in the smiles of his 
changeable mistress, imagining, no 
doubt, some aboriginal Hamadryad will 
appear to charm him in every grove, 
some flower-crowned Naiad will rise 
from every stream to soothe his melan- 


choly solitude. Yes,here do we con- 


gregate, adventurers of all nations, ‘as 
various’ in our good or evil, ‘as the 


climates of our birth ;’ and as the gold- 
seeking Spaniards of former days crowd- 
ed to the newly-found region ef the 
Genoese, following the delusive phan- 
tom of fortune ; like them to lay down 
our heads on broken expectations : ter- 
minating a miserable existence that 
posterity may enjoy the fruits of our 
toils, privations, suffering, and experi- 
ence. How much better it is in this 
case to be posterity—ungrateful pos- 
terity—that never feels a just sense of 
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the worth and services of those who 
have gone before.” 

“Gude guide us! Mr. Slaughter— 
ye're no gaun to preach the nicht—it’s 
but a heathenish sort o’ a discoorse 
onyhow—am fidgin till ye hae dune, 
man—an’ to tell ye my opeenion, it’s 
rank heresy ye’re giein’ us, in regard 
to the subjeck o’ settlin’, at ony rate.” 

“Mr. Slaughter,” said Mr. Solomon, 
“T should prefer to hear the conclusion 
of your story before you treat us to any 
more Iri¢ isms about posterity”— 

“Oh, it’s all for your benefit, Sol, 
and that’s the way you thank me! Well, 
well, it’s only a prelude to get myself 
in tune, for the last part makes me a 
little sentinental like yourself.” 

“One thing,” said Mr. Campbell, “I 
must confess I do not myself under- 
stand in your exordium—touching the 
waters of oblivion.” 

“Ah! you see I am a little diffuse, 
but you didn’t wait for the elucid: ition ; 
I meant to say that the greater part of 
those-who ‘ westward take their w ay,’ 
apparently have swallowed large 
lraughts of the obliterative stream, 
and act without any reference to what 
one might conceive the lessons of past 
pene had taught them ; indeed, 

generally in direct opposition to all 
‘ foregone conclusions.’ 


* But,” said Hermann, raising his 
large, singularly bright eyes, with a 


faint smile curling his lip— whether 
is it not better, by forgetting those 
painful lessons gathered from the wis- 
dom of the past, to enjoy in unclouded 
anticipation the rainbow promises of 
the future’ Would not you regard 
this as the rejuvenescence of the 
mind ?”” 

“I'm a utilitarian, you know—and 
devil a use I see, in playing the fool 
oftener than we can help, especially 
when the stern brow and firm step of 


manhood prevent us. wearing the cap 
and bells gracefully.’ 
“Weel, weel, if ye argufy in this 


way. ye'll no hae mony mair cracks 
the night—pit the finish to yer story, 
Mr. Slaughter, an’ gie us the disserta- 
tion afterward.” 

** Why, my dear sir, I have not much 
more to say, and to tel] the truth, 1am a 
little afraid of a stumble at the conclu- 
sion—but I beseech, you won't think I 
draw on my imagination ; I assure you 
the jade would turn restive in this case 
immediately. I have but a few simple 
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facts to repeat, and you must take them 
as you find them, sparing your criti- 
cisms in regard to my superabundant 
modesty. It so happened, among others 
emigrating to the land overflowing with 
milk and honey, the family with whom 
our deluded bride first learned the du- 
ties of servitude, turned their pilgrim 
footsteps, and with a number of credita- 
ble settlers, established themselves on 
the banks of one of the most beautiful 
rivers near the Iowa Territory. Not 
long after her ill-assorted marriage, 
Bridget heard this, and determined to 
follow in the train. Her aspirations 
were much lowered, yet still she be- 
lieved, as Miller’s savings were con- 
siderable, he might purchase a com- 
fortable farm, and it would, at least, be 
one step in the scale of gentility, to 
become a landed proprietor’s lady. She 
also, poor thing, longed for change, 
excitement, bustle of any kind, to divert 
her thoughts from the folly and misery 
of the past; and to exclude recollec- 
tions that haunted her incessantly, of 
pleasures that were extinguished for- 
ever. Disappointment had not im- 
proved her naturally imperious dispo- 
sition. She could give up her own 
happiness at the desire of love, but not 
the slightest submission of her will 
would she offer at the shrine of duty. 
Miller led a charming life, humoring 
her whims, yielding to her caprices on 
all occasions, and being rewarded by 
withering contempt and immeasurable 
scorn. However, he had nothing for 
it but to bear the yoke with patience ; 
and according to her commands, in a 
very short time after her determination 
was made known, they both presented 
themselves to the former mistress of 
Bridget ; and by her advice. engaged 
to take charge of a gentleman’s farm 
until they could look around for a 
suitable one to settle upon finally. The 
climate was unfavorable to Bridget— 
but a morbid sensibility was the chief 
element of disease. She was attacked 
by a prevailing fever—her fine consti- 
tution repelled the invader for some 
time ; hopes were entertained of her 
recovery, and the watchful attendance 
bestowed on her by a kind and hospita- 
ble family, began to relax. One night, 
unperceived, she left her bed, and at 
daylight was found lying on the grass 
by the cottage door, in a state of stupor 
and exhaustion that precluded hope. 
A heavy rain had fallen during the 


night; she had been exposed to it for 
hours, and after the medicines her 
complaint required, such exposure wag 
certain death. She lingered through 
that day and night; the next mornin 
as the first rays of the sun fell on her 
wasted beauty, the spirit departed, we 
humbly trust, to seek the happiness 
denied in this world, in a higher and 
holier sphere. It was the middle of 
summer — the weather exceedingly 
warm, and it was necessary to have 
the body interred as speedily as possi- 
ble. A carpenter was set to make the 
coffin with all expedition, and two of 
the farm servants dispatched to pre- 
pare the grave on a spot appropriated 
by Bridget’s first master for a burial- 
place, and where two had already been 
deposited, a tribute to the soil of Illi- 
nois. Notice was given to the few 
neizhbors to attend the funeral in the 
afternoon; some gentlemen visiting 
the family were of the number. About 
the appointed time they set off to the 
house where she had been taken care 
of during her illness, presuming all 
was in readiness. It was a sultry 
summer evening; the road to the bu- 
rial ground passed not far from the 
dwelling of the lady mentioned before ; 
it was a shaded forest road, winding 
upa knoll, on the summit of which was 
the place of rest. As it was visible 
from the house, the lady was standing 
at the door, sadly watching the declin- 
ing sun, and waiting to look on the 
little procession momentarily expected, 
when she saw through the trees slowly 
sauntering along, one of the men who 
had been sent to officiate as sexton, 
and as he approached, she hastily in- 
quired, why he had not gone to the 
funeral with the others. 

“* Bekase, ma’am,’ he answered, 
‘there’s no occasion at prisint.’ 

“*And what brought you here—is it 
to tell them all is ready U 

**T kem after foolish Mike, ma’am, 
that I sint an hour ago, for a drink o’ 
wather, and niver a step he kem back 
to me, and me chokin wid the drouth.’ 

*“* But you have finished the grave, 
have you not” 

“Well, faix, IT have not, ma’m—savin’ 
you prisence, the hate—’ 

“*What not finished John? and why 
not, pray? 

** Perhaps, ma’am, you do not know 
the diffikwilty of sinkin’a grave. Thin, 
be this an that !—it’s the hardest day's 
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job ever I attackted—that same grave, 
ma’am—havn't we been trianglin’ at it, 
Mike and me, our best ma’am, an’ we’ re 
not a fut deep passin’ yet, ma’am ; an’ 
if she’s put in till it so, I’m dreadin the 
Gofers, the rogues '—ud be makin‘ free 
wid her.’ 

“ John having concluded with a saga- 
cious and self-satisfied nod, was hardly 
prepared for the displeasure of his mis- 
tress, who ordered him to go instantly 
for some assistant, and return to his un- 
finished work, that there might be no 
further delay than what she now per- 
ceived was unavoidable. But so dila- 
tory had they been in their arrange- 
ments, it was quite dark ere all was 
completed, and at length the heavy rum- 
bling wagon, carrying the coffin, was 
heard at adistance. Five or six gentle- 
men, with the servants of the several 
families, followed on foot. Slowly it 
passed along the forest road until it 
reached the knoll, which was on one 
side precipitous, and overhung the river ; 
upon this height were several large In- 
dian mounds, and there, among the 
graves of the ancient sovereigns of the 
land, had the Christian selected the 
resting-place for hisdead. The solemn 
burial service of the Episcopal church 
was read by the light of a glimmering 
lamp, by one of the gentlemen who had 
taken the husband’s place beside the 
coffin.—he, poor old feeble man, being 
prostrated by sickness and sorrow, was 
unable to follow his early lost bride to 
her silent home. She was laid at rest 
—the earth piled over her—and the 
melancholy group dispersed quickly, 
fearing to remain longer exposed to the 
unwholesome dews of nicht. 

* As one of the men was crossing the 
fence which enclosed the place, and 
which bounded a public road, he was 
accosted by a tired and dust-covered 
trave'ler, who, attracted by the faint pe- 
culiar light, and the people standing in 
that lonely place, had been curious 
enough to inquire what was doing, and 
then, as the servant willingly give him 
a full and pacticular account of poor 
Britget, he learned the name, and with 
a wild exclamation walked tothe newly 
heaped mound, and threw himself upon 
it. Bitter words and deep sobbing 
groans burst from his lips. It was her 


early and devoted lover, who had thus 
by strange circumstances been led to 
behold the completion of Bridget’s wild 
wish, to be buried at night, like the last 
of the Joscelyns. ; 

“Och, Bridget,’ he lamented, ‘ is it 
here I’ye found ye, Bridget darlin’, at 
last!—is this the end of yere longin’s, 
to lie in the desert, with not a soul of 
yer own to keep ye company ? Och, 
och, Bridget, the young moon ’s setting 
on your grave, dear, an’ you've got your 
wish, acushla, after a sort—the »y've fol- 
lyed yer bones with a small taste iv a 
candle, that was the lights they med 
for ye! Wake and lone ye left me—a 
broken man I’ve been for ye—and for 
what '—to die poor as ye lived—to be 
berrid at night to be sure, as ye prayed 
for, but widout a bit o’ consecrated 
groun’ about ye, an’ to rise among 
haythens at the day 0° judgment !'—But 
I’ve done, boys, God bless your pati- 
ence! I’ve done, and havn't I proved 
a woman won’t stop at any sacrifice for 
a man she loves, whether deserving or 
otherwise ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Slaughter,”— 
“thanks,” were repeated by several 
voices. “Still,” insisted Solomon, “ as 
your heroine acted merely from impulse 
and passion, I don’t think you have 
proved a great deal in favour of your 
first posit#on.”’ 

“* Hout,” interrupted the Scot, “ it’s 
a’ weal eneugh to claver aboot—but it 
was just takin’ her ina perplexity—he 
was a pankie lad, yon Englishe t—he 
strack while the airn was hot; ance it 
had coolit, the deil himsel maun hae 
pitten it i’ the forge again, or she’d had 
tacklit wi’ the auld chap.” 

** But,” said Hermann, “ setting aside 
these little discussions, let us hear, Mr. 
Solomon, what you have to tell us of a 
contrary character—what do you op- 
pose or defend, Mr. Solomon ?” 

“*T may not succeed very well, Mr. 
Hermann, but I shall give you a little 
sketch of the vacillating nature of wo- 
man’s affections, which though only an 
individual instance, may be pretty gen- 
erally applied, so far as I have had ex- 
pe rience.” 

“Very well, Sol, my pipe’s lit— 
I’m all impatience. Be off at a tan- 
gent—your sketch, Solomon.” 


[To be continued.] 
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THE BETRAYED. 
BY GEO. H. COWTFON, AUTHOR OF “ TECUMSEH.” 


[She was found lying in the depths of the forest, nearly covered with leaves, and surrounded with 

; fallen trees and branches torn off by the tempest. How long she had tain there, could not be dis- 

; covered ; though it was known that she had been wandering away from the village for several daya, 
The poor girl was buried where they found her, in the heart of the wilderness—her fate affording but 
another instance of trust betrayed and hearts broken by the schemed cruelty of unfeeling man.— Weat- 
ern paper.| 


Rest be with thee! Thou art lying 
Fallen mid the fallen leaves ; 

Bare boughs wept above thee dying— 
Dead, the tempest only grieves. 


Rest be withthee! Thou wert fairer 
Than the summer cloud at noon ; 

None, in thy sweet smiles a sharer, 
Deemed thou wert to fade so soon. 


In thy childhood, who so lightly 
Trod the green and flowery earth ? 
In thy blooming, who so brightly 
Lit the hour of song and mirth ? 


Friends were round thee, parents blessed thee— 
Brothers, sisters, all were thine— 

In thy still, dead slumber rest thee, 
Once a being so divine ! 


Came to thee a form of beauty, 
Demon with a robe of light ; 

In thy bosom love was duty, 

Faith appeared the path of right. 


O deceived one! ne’er deceiving! 
Mute he scorn beside thy dust ! 
Purer is the heart believing, 
Than the cold and cautious trust. 


Brief but bright, thine hours of gladness 
Burned full high for love and him; 

Long and lone, thy days of sadness 
Flickering wasted, low and dim. 


In the wide and solemn forest, 
Sinking hopeless and forlorn, 

Burst the gentle heart thou borest, 
While the storm was loud and stern. 


And this gem thy breast adorning, 
Innocent, and pure, and pale— 

Tis a dew-drop of the morning 
Frozen on a lily frail. 
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Oh! may every curse cling to him 
Who hath guileless hearts beguiled ! 

Ceaseless daylight horrors woo him, 
And his dreams be dark and wild ! 


Be his heart a pulseless aching, 
Long remorse drink up his soul, 

And a sleepless anguish waking, 
All his secret life control ! 


Nature’s child and passion’s creature, 
Numbered with the voiceless dead, 

Here, in this wild home of Nature, 
Shalt thou have thy lonely bed. 


All the gentle leaves decaying, 
Fall and cover thee with care ; 

And the aged trees are praying 
With their lifted arms in air. 


Round thee rising, lofty mountains 
Shall forever guard thy grave; 

Winds shall sigh, and murmuring fountains 
Mourn along their pebbly pave. 


Flowers upon thy grave upspringing, 
Kach returning year shall bring— 
Birds among the green boughs singing, 
Ne’er for thee shall cease to sing. 


And thy erring, gentle spirit, 
All its frailties here forgiven, 
May it purest joys inherit 
Where the weary rest, in Heaven. 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, 


In Edenhall the youthful lord 


Hath bade the trumpets loudly call, 


And standing by the festive board, 


He cries amid the drinkers all, 
“ Bring hither the Luck of Edenhall !” 


The aged butler holds his breath, 


And trembles at his master’s call, 


And slowly draws from its silken sheath 


The giant cup of crystal all ; 
They named it the “ Luck of Edenhall.” 


| 
H 
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Out spoke the lord, “ Brim high the cup, 
With ruby wine of Portugal !” 

With trembling hand the serf fills up, 
And a purple light shines over all ; 
It streams from the Luck of Edenhall. 


Then cries the lord, as he swings it high, 
* This crystal glass an elfin small 

Gave to my sire, the fountain nigh, 
And wrote therein, ‘ Comes this glass to fall ; 
Farewell, then, oh, Luck of Edenhall !’ 


“So grand a cup doth by right pertain 
To the joyous race of Edenhall ; 

We love such giant draughts to drain ; 
We love the sound these strokes now call, 
Kling! klang! from the Luck of Edenhall !” 


First sings it gently, not more mild 
The nightingale’s sweet dying fall ; 
Now like a storm it rushes wild, 
Till as with thunder shook, the hall 
Resounds with the Luck of Edenhall. 


“The fragile glass has fallen, I trow, 
Beneath a daring race’s thrall ; 

Longer than right has it lasted now; 
Kling! klang! and a heavier blow withal 
Shall prove me this Luck of Edenhall !” 





The glittering cup asunder flies 
Asunder bursts the vaulted hall, 

Through every rift the red flames rise ; 
And the guests are hurled in ruin all, 


With the shivered Luck of Edenhall. 


In storms the foe with fire and sword, 
That in the night had sealed the wall ; 
A sword-thrust slays the youthful lord, 
His hand still grasping in his fall 
The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 


At morn amid the blackened stones, 
The aged vassal slow doth crawl, 
He seeks his master’s burning bones ; 
He seeks beneath the tottering wall 

The wreck of the Luck of Edenhall. 


“ The frowning battlement,” he cried, 
* The towering colonnade must fall, 
Glass is earth’s fortune and earth’s pride ; 
In wreck shall sink this earthly ball, 


As erst the Luck of Edenhall.” H. B. G. 
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MR. BROWNSON’S RECENT ARTICLES IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
REVIEW. 


Tuere has been a great deal of unne- 
cessary newspaper and other talk and 
wonderment of late about this matter. 
There has also been some subscription 
withdrawing anent and concerning the 
same, which we regard as still more 
unnecessary. Amen, and so be it—is 
the only commentary we have had to 
make on each of the letters, full of ve- 
hement objurgation of our respected 
friend and correspondent, and convey- 
ing this peculiarly liberal and sensible 


mode of signifying the displeasure of 


the writers, at the admission of these 
Articles into the Democratic Review. 
The number of such might have been 
tenfold multiplied, and we shall take 
leave again to say, that it would not 
have affected the completion ef an en- 
gagement, with the offending author, to 
which our good faith was pledged, had 
he not himself tendered the offer of re- 
lease from it—an offer which was at 
first not accepted, from an intended re- 
gard to the supposed interests and just 
claims of the gentleman tendering ut, 
though additional considerations subse- 
quently arising (to the nature of which 
there is no occasion to advert), led 
eventually to that amicable separation, 
by mutual consent, of which the public 
has received intimation, in the announce- 
ment of Mr. Brownson’s design to issue 
on the first of next January, the first 


number of a new quarterly ‘Review of 


his own.* 

Thus much to show that, if Mr. 
Brownson's late connection with this 
work has ceased, we have not been 
thus “ bullied” into discontinuing the 
insertion of his Articles, as it has been 
represented in some ot the comimenta- 
ries of which it has been the subject. 
With respect to the nature of that con- 
nection, we are only surprised that it 
could be necessary, to any of our read- 
ers, to repeat the explanation of it al- 
ready more than once given with suffi- 


cient distinctness. Mr. Brownson was, 
from January, 1838, to October, 1842, 
the Editor of a periodical which, though 
characterized by signal force and free- 


dom of thought and eloquent vigor of 


style, we knew to languish, in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, in a condition far 
below its merits, or any adequate re- 
muneration for the effort and ability 
expended on it. The proposition was 
therefore made to him to discontinue 
it, by merging it in the larger receptacle 
which the Democratic Review would 
afford for its subscription list, and to 
become a regular contributor to the 
latter work. It is enough to say that 
the pecuniary terms adjusted, for the 
purchase of the subscription list of the 
Boston Quarterly, and for the future 
monthly communications of its Editor, 
for a period of two years, were satis- 
factory to all parties concerned in that 
work. The transaction was accompa- 
nied with the stipulation, made not un- 
willingly on either side, that Mr. 
Brownson’s Articles should be accom- 
panied with his name, under the indi- 
vidual responsibility of the writer, as 
contra-distinguished from the general 
responsibility of the Democratic Re- 
iew ; and should be exempt from that 
editorial censorship which is necessary 
to any kind of homogeneity in the 
pages of a Review, and which, as a 
general rule, has heretofore constituted 
an essential principle in the system 
under which this work, like nearly all 
the others of its kind and grade on 
either side of the Atlantic, has been 
conducted. Though such an arrange- 
ment, W ith its impe rium in im pe rio—or, 
as Sam. Weller renders the Latin, its 
‘ veal vithin a veal”—was not free from 
objection or from possibility of trouble, 
yet it was consented to with the less 
reluctance, because it was felt to be in- 
dispensable to a free play of the vigor- 
ous and bold energies of such a writer 


* A work which we would cordially recommend in advance to those of our readers 
who are not afraid of antagonist argument against their own opinions; and who can 
read with interest and improvement the productions of a bold and strong intellect, 
guiding a singularly lucid pen, even when not fully concurring in all its somewhat 
devious wanderings. 
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—still recent, moreover, from those 
habits of the thought and of the pen 
necessarily formed during several years 
occupancy of an independent curule 
chair of editorship, in a work wholly, in 
the strongest sense of the word, his own. 
So far as regarded the cardinal points 
of political doctrine on which that gen- 
tleman and this work have since so 
widely disagreed, we were certainly 
unconscious of any danger of such ear ly 
and irreconcilable difference. It is 
true that, in vindication of a certain de- 
gree of consistency, Mr. Brownson may 
since have been able to point to sever al 
passages of his former writings, in 
which we might have found, if we had 
sought, the germs of even some of the 
strongest and worst of his subsequently 
deve sloped doc trines; but we may be par- 
doned if such passages did not duly un- 
press us with the warning portent which 
a later inspection, illustrated by the 
light of the result, may have discovered 
in them, when they did aot prevent 
their author himself from volunteering 
to Mr. Dorr, at the outset of his move- 
ment, little more than a year ago, a 
letter in which the capacity of language 
seemed to have been exhausted, for ex- 
pressions ofapprobation of his principle, 
and of encouragement to him to stand 
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dium for the preaching of political doe- 
trine so strangely antagonist to its own, 
However, being no friend to any of the 
forms of “ repudiation” of late so rife 
among us, alike of public and private 
faith, a violation of our engagements 
(moral as well as pecuniary) to our 
personally esteemed and respected cor- 
respondent, was of course ig of the 
question ; and all that was to be done 
was to cover and protect our ¢ ditorial 
responsibility, by accompanying this 
course of Articles with the most em- 
phatic disclaimer of the views contain- 
ed in them,—a duty which was not ne- 
glected ; and which, under the cireum- 
stances of a relation, ought to 
have been satisfactory to the most dis- 
satisfied of our Democratic readers. 
Moreover, we neither did nor do ap- 
prehend any very serious injury to the 
Democratic cause from these, or any 
other articles that are at this day likely 
to be written on the similar 
ideas. Upon our own institutions, or 
our own politics, they have but a slight 


such 


basis of 


practical bearing. So far as regards 
us and ours, they may be set down as 


little more than imaginary abstractions, 
though in application to the affairs of 
other nations they would be, indeed, at 
every page, rife with fatalest mischief 


firm in his position.* to the cause of popular liberty and 

We confess that we were ourselves rights. Rhode Island was the only 
more surprised than any probavly of one of our States which accident had 
our readers, at the direction and tone left in a position affording occasion for 
into which, after a time, Brown- any enpartans practical application of 
son’s Articles beganto run;as we cer- the leading doctrines of these Articles 
tainly regretted more than any of them —all the rest having liberal written 
could have had reason to do, that the co stitutions, p ovidin rsufl nodes 
Democratic Review should be the me- for their own amendment, without ne- 

* It is due to Mr. Brownson to notice here the apology he has himself advanced 
for this circumstance. It is two-fuld,—in the first place, that it was dene without due 


reflection, under the influence of th 
cal friends by whom he 


‘ontazious excitementa 


was surrounded; 


nd sympathy of the politi- 


and in the second place, that it was found- 


ed on a misapprehension of the facts of the case in an important point Phat he was 
under the impression that no possible mode existed unter the old charter of Rhode 
Island by which the popular reforms sought by the Suffrage Party could be effected, 
that charter containing no provision for its own amendment, so that even if the Char- 
ter party itself wishel to alopt those reforms, it had no constitutional authority to 
alter its own organic law; whereas he subsecuently learned that all these reforms 
could have been carrie! into effect in the form of laws by the legislature and execu- 
tive elected under the Charter How far this apology, in either of its forms. consti- 


tutes a justi ication of its aut 
question, the rea ler must julge for himself 
not forget that the one supposes close 


very reverse—so thatthe 


and that it was 


other the 
c mulatively 
lative relief from the Charter 


precisely 


patience an striving, 


hor’s consistence 


consideration 
twooucht rather to b 
because a 
authorities had 
that the Suffraze Party at 


y, on the vital point of the doctrine in 
In forming that judgment, he should 
and a nice distinction, and the 
presented alternatively than 
of ever obtaining such legis- 
long exhaustion of 
they re- 


Ilhop 
he core de Spar, by 


last had recourse to wha 


carded as another and equally rizhtful remedy. 
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cessity for the intervention of the popu- 


lar sovereignty, for the purposes of 


democratic reiorm, in any other modes 
more direct and simple. In Rhode 
Island, a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances has caused the failure 
of Mr. Dorr’s attempt to reorganize 
the State in the mode and on the prin- 
ciple which we have sustained, and 
which it is the general drift of Mr. 
Brownson’s articles to attack—and the 
matter is now at an end there also, 
with scant likelihood of being revived. 
While so far as regards any effect that 
might be produced by them, or volumes 
of similar writing, however admirable 
in style or manner, to weaken the force 
of the democratic principle in our poli- 
tical system—to discredit the name, 
or the thing, or the party, of Democ- 
racy—to lead the public mind backward 
into the old anti-popular 
thought and feeling always so sedu- 
lously encouraged by that selfish and 
timid conservatism, which dreads no- 
thing so much as the relaxation of one 
of the fetters with whieh it loves to 
load every giant limb of the people— 
so far, we say, as regards any such 
effect that might be produced by them, 
they are innocent enough of much 
power for harm. A thousand Brown- 
sons, instead of one, might be 
from our huuse-tops, that 


forever 
preaching 
the fundamental political idea and law 
of our institutions 1s Democracy, 
but Democracy-restraining * Constitu- 
Republicanism” that 
racy is a very absurd and mischievous 
thing—and that all 

and principalities are 
and morally entitled to the loyalty and 
support of every subject, unless he is 


not 


tional Democ- 


existing powers 


of divine right, 


released therefrom by the paramount 
authority of * The Chureh’—nor would 
they produce (such is at least our firm 
behet) much more impression on the 


i 
broad current of opinion and of events, 
inthe country against whose genius and 
would thus vainly strive, 
than would the breath of 


to arrest the sweep of the great winds 


mission they 
their voices 
of heaven that bear along their accents, 
though never a hair’s-breadth diverted 
by them from their own allotted course. 
’ We shall not attempt the task w hich 
seems to US aS Unnecessary as It would 
be tedious, of following Mr. Brownson, 
tep, through the sixty or 
enty page s filled by the three articles 
Hi question, in the very limited space 


step by sev- 
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we find it now in our power to bestow 
on the subject. We shall content our- 
selves with little more than a brief 
statement of his leading points, reduced 
to a form of more naked simplicity than 
that in which they appear when half- 
veiled and half-adorned with all the 
rich apparel of his deprecatory and ex- 
tenuating circumlocution. We are much 
mistaken if a sufficient refutation of 
their errors may not be found in this 
simple process. Let us endeavor, if 
possible, through all the cloud of meta- 
physical mystification which he has 
accumulated over the subject, to get at 
a distinct apprehension of what it is he 
so earnestly believes, and so zealously 
and ably preaches. No very easy task, 
as we find, after an attentive reperusal 
of his series of Articles—provokingly 
as he at times appears to explain away 
some of the most essential points of 
his doctrines into a something intangible, 
if not unintelligible, the moment they 
bring him up face to face with a truth, 
or a fact, the conflict of which would 
at once stamp his argument with the 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Reduced to its simplest formula, Mr. 
Brownson’s doctrine of government 
may be thus stated :—That government 
implies necessarily a distinction be- 
tween the governor and the governed, 
as essentially twain; and therefore, 
that the idea of self-government by a 
people, if it include a discretionary 
sovereign authority in the people itself 
own constitution of 
ment, to alter or to abrogate at plea- 
», is absurd, since it would make the 
governor and the governed one and the 
same. That the only rightful founda- 
tion and authority of government is the 
Divine Will, no mere human will, whe- 
ther that of a majority or of a few, 
being entitled to our obedience and al- 


legiance. 


over its yovern- 


Sar 


That the existing system of 
ny partic ular people, 
is necessarily the expression of the 
Divine Will in its organization for that 
people, and, that therefore, Joyal alle- 
giance is always due to it; if that sys- 


government over a 


tem contain within itself provision of a 
mode for its own progressive improve- 
ment, that mode may be rightfully em- 
ployed for the purpose, such progress 
falling within the scope of its design 
and destiny ; but if it does not contain 
within itself any such provision, there 
is then no help for it, the right of re- 
bellion being im tote denied, and that 
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relief can only come from the interpo- 


sition of Providence, in the form of 


foreign conquest, or such other as it 


may see fit to adopt. That in case of 


the wrongful perversion of existing 
government (by bad men in its admin- 
istration) from its proper mission as the 
agency of the Divine Will, for the 
maintenance of justice, freedom, and 
all right, appeal is only to be made to 
“The Church,” as being, co-ordinately 
with the State, though of still higher 
commission and authority, the embo- 
died expression of the Divine Will in 
human society. 

Such, according to our best ability 
to apprehend and state it, is the outline 
of Mr. Brownson’s theory of govern- 
ment, as we find it in his recent series 
of Articles on ** The Origin and Ground 
of Government.” We have Already 
adverted to the fact, that those articles 
are spread over a surface of between 
Sixty and seventy pages ; they of course 
contain a great deal more matter than 
that of which we have thus endeavoured 
to present a faithful condensation. This 
consists of criticisms of other theories 
of government, and especially of the 
Democratic ; earnest asseveration of 
his own friendliness to human freedom 
and progress, and of the harmony or 
his views with that spirit; together 
with subtle and abstruse metaphysical 
disquisitions on the nature of man, and 
his relations with God and with society, 
in support or illustration of his positions ; 
The greater part of his discussion of 
the subject is, indeed, rather negative 
in its form and character than positive ; 
denying and denouncing antagonist 
theories, rather than systematically 
developing any connecte d and logical 
completeness of doctrine of his own. 
In fact, he himself intimates that he is 
but imperfectly satisfied with his own 
solutions of some of the questions in- 
volved in the discussion, though he 
receives and gives them as the best he 
can find for himself or offer to others; 
and concludes with the remark that 
he has given but “bare hints and de- 
tached observations” on the subject 
— suggestions” merely, which he 
only hopes may “lead to some correct 
conclusions, excite to a more thorough 
examination of the subject than has 
hitherto been generally made by our 
politicians, and thus contribute to a 
better understanding of our institu- 
tions, and to a graver and juster popu- 
lar action under them.” However, in 


the statement of the points which we 
have above thrown together as the 
outline of his views, Mr. Brownson is 
sufficiently positive, and they consti- 
tute a sufficiently tangible and com- 
plete body of doctrine, to permit us 
satisfac torily to understand the author 
and classify him in his proper place 
among political theorists. And this 
we are compelled to do in spite of his 
own reluctance sometimes to admit all 
the conclusions from his own argu- 
ments ; and in spite ot his own profes- 
sion of meanings and motives widely 

different from those usually animating 
the writers and actors of the school in 
which his true position must undoubt- 
edly be “ located” —a profession of 
which we have no idea of questioning 
the conscientious sincerity. 

Applying this general theory to his 
own country, Mr. Brownson naturally 
enough places “the Constitution” on 
that throne of supreme sovereignty to 
which allegiance is due—* the Consti- 
tution,’ as distinct from, and superior 
to, the Pe ople governed by it (the Peo- 
ple, whether expressed as a mere ma- 
jority or even in unanimous whole), 
as a restraining and directing power, 
not created by them, nor dependent on 
their will, except in accordance with 
and through its own prescribed methods 
of alteration; in which latter case it, 
the Constitution, is as much the para- 
mount and sovereign law in the act of 
its own alteration, and the substitution 
of improved forms of administration, as 
in any other part of its ordin ry action. 
He therefore repudiates, with emphatic 
energy and even scorn, the name of 
“ Democrat.” and claims for himself, and 
all those of whose views he is the cor- 
rect interpreter, the name of * Consti- 
tutional Republicans.” Of course he 
takes strong ground against the whole 
doctrine and movement of the Free 
Suffrage Party of Rhode Island, of 
which Mr. Dorr stands before the coun- 
try as the exponent and representative. 

Now, against this general doctrine, 
as pres ac he > by our trie nd and former 
correspondent, we shall not, we re- 
pe at, on the present occasion at 
least, undertake the task of follow- 
ing him through all the depths and 
all the details of his argumentation. 
We are content, for its refutation, with 
that more effectual reductio ad ab- 
surdum which becomes, we think, suf- 
ficiently apparent the moment it is re- 
duced to a simple and naked statement, 
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divested of all the surrounding mystifi- 
cation of reasoning or accuinulation 
of words, with which Mr. Brownson 
has probably deceived himself more 
than he has succeeded in deceiving 
any of his readers. 

Why, it is, out and out, the anti- 
quated, and we had imagined obsolete, 
monarchical doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, united in unblessed alliance 
with the old papal doctrine of the 
spiritual-temporal supremacy of the 
Church Disclaim it as he may— 
qualify, explain, modify it as he pleases, 
to the full extent of the powers of lan- 
guage and of his own practised dialec- 
tic ingenuity—it Is nothing more and 


nothing less than this. 


True, Mr. Brownson, for himself 


individually, disclaims all forms of mo- 


narchy or aristocracy. He claims to 
be no less truly and heartily a“ friend 
of the people * than ever he was. He 


has no desire to impose any restric- 


tions on the right of suffrage or of eligi- 
bility, at least among our countrymen, 
in consequence of the general equality 
of conditions ; though he contends that 
the er il equality expre ssed by uni- 
versal suffrage and eligibility is not a 


natural right, but merely a matter of 


civil regulation. And Freedom, civil 
and religious, is what he must earnest- 
lv invokes, for the full development of 
the possible nature of every man, and 
for the enjoyment of equal rights—that 
is to say, not so much the * equal right 
of every man to have a voice in saying 
who shall be the law-makers, and what 
shall be the laws,” as the equal rights 
which “* be long to social position, con- 
dition or opportunity,” and which are 
equ il chances to e jual capacite 8; 
and equal rewards to equal works.” 
But it is vain that Mr. Brownson 
struggles thus to reconcile things es- 
sentially irreconcilable—thus to dip 
his cup at once Into the source and the 
mouth of the stream—thus to defend 
the consistency of his present with his 
former positions, by these professions 
of unaltered popular spirit and motive, 
at the same moment when he is putting 
forth some of the strongest doctrine 
ever advanced by the worst enemies of 
the people. It is impossible even to 
his ingenuity, to his eloquence. All 
the world are not wrong, he alone be- 
ing right, when all the world unites in 
exclaiming upon his sudden and _ total 
change of position,—the one party wel- 
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coming it with joyful tricmp), as an 
illustrious conversion, siguall, proving 
the impossibility of adhe.en:e to tle 
democratic faith by an honest and 
powerful mind, able to discern and 
fearless to follow its necessary logical 
consequences,—and the other execrat- 
ing it with indignant sorrow, as another 
instance of the too frequent sloughing 
off of advancing age backward into the 
old conservatism of timidity, if not 
of selfishness; or else the unstable 
vagaries of a vain and restless mind, 
Impatient of repose, insatiate of notori- 
ety, of excitement, of the special won- 
derment of the public attention, and, 
when wearied of the burren sulfrages 
ot applause from a party socially inte- 
rior, ambitious of the smiles of the 
other party, the party of the ** respect- 
ability,” of the wealth, of the social 
ascendency. Far from us thus to 
characterize the meaning of Mr. 
Brownson’s recent—we will not say 
desertion—we will not say apostasy— 
but we will say, of his recent unfortu- 
nate transfer of his Stentor voice and 
his Ajax arm from our camp, the ec: amp 
of the : People, beneath that banner of 
Deinoeracy he now so insultingly flouts, 
to the antagonist array, in whose ranks 
he has already been eagerly welcomed 
to a prominent position. Tar from us, 
we say, be this unkindness, this in- 
justice. We have, on the contrary, 
often in private defended Mr. Brown- 
son against this view of him and his 
course, as we have often had to repel 
the anti-democratic version of it, above 
adverted to. But Mr. Brownson must 
he somewhat less free in his own un- 
charitable imputations of ** demagogue- 
ism” and ‘ hypoe risy, against all 
that school of politic al doctrine he 
thus denounces with the fresh and 
strong bitterness of recent hostility, if 
he would desire to be himself dealt 
with in that spirit of kindly for 
bearance, which is not wisely to be 
spurned by any man in the yet unset- 
tledand insecure position, of stupendous 
inconsistency, which himself alone is 
29 only person unconscious of. 

s for Mr. Brownson’s fine phrases of 
Penick aspiration after the true 
good of the masses and of every indi- 
vidual composing them, though un- 
questionably sincere on his lips, yet are 
they, after all, nothing more than despot- 
ism always uses. Paternity is the 
character it especially delights to as- 
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sume—that “ paternity”’ whose dearest 
hope and object in existence is the wel- 
fare of its “children ;” and it always 
insists that it is only for their own 
good that it governs the people, its 
forms and forces being for 
the maintenance of order, the repres- 
sion of wrong-doing, and the promo- 
tion of all possible good and prosperity 
among its su jects. 

‘True, indeed, it is that, to those bad 
despotisins which the 
ple only for the selfish interests of the 


necessary 


govern pevo- 
rulers, and not for the true good of the 
commonwealth, Mr. Brownson denies 
that richt divine on which their claim 
to moral allegiance must rest; but 
this point of his discussion he is re- 


on 


markably weak and confused—not, in- 
deed, by his own fault, but by that 
of his doctrine. In the first place, we 
may ask, where is any rule of discrimi- 
nation to be found by which we may 
distinguish between true and false gov- 
ernment—that is, between those gov- 
ernments which truly express and re- 
present the one only sovereignty of 
the Divine Will, and are, theretore, 
entitled to our support and obedience, 
and those which are of bad human in- 
vention and selfish tyranny? Repu- 
diating the name of ** Democrat,” he 
claims that of “Constitutional Re- 
publican”—but what, forsooth, is the 
meaning of his * Constitutional Re- 
public ?” Is it simply such a govern- 
ment as that of 
any of our States, or of the Union of 
them, of the other “ re- 
publics” of ancient or modern days? 
No, indeed ; but every rehy in 
Europe is, according to him, a ‘ 
stitutional Republic,” and the crowned 
the ‘live 
power of each 


Massachuse tts, or of 
or of any 


meno 
‘Con 
heads which colle 
majesty. j! stice, 
respective nationality, are 
“ Constitutional Republicans” than Mr. 
? ; 1) en] on 2 

Brow: on. vO W mista | I 


the reader judge for 


represent 
and 


Let 


himself 


“In the best, and authorized use of the 
term, any government is a Republic, in 
which power is held to be a trust from 
the commonwealth to be for 
the public opposition to the 
private interest ol 
Franee, England, Belgium, an 


exercised 
good in 
the ruler or rulers. 


| some ol 


the German kingdoms, are Republics, 
for the king in them is only the first 
magistrate, and represents not his own 
personal rights, but the majesty of the 
State; but Austria, Russia, and the 
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Asiatic kingdoms and empires gene- 
rally, are not Republics, for the king 
or emperor does not represent the 
majesty of the State, but is held to be 
it, the sovereign and proprietor of the 
kingdom; and his glory, not the publie 
good, is the theoretic end that 1s to 
sought. A Constitutional Republic 
may, then, be detined, a@ government in 
which power is held as a trust from the 
vealith, to exercised Jor the 
good, according to a prescribed 


exercised by 


Common be 
public 
whether actually one 
man called king or emperor, by the few 
called the nobility or aristocracy, or by 
the many, called the people, or, to adopt 
a £uropeanism, adopted, but improper- 
ly, by some of our politicians, the 
democrat ee” 


law, 


Austria and Prussia are here, indeed, 
nominally exeluded from Mr. Brown- 
son's definition of a “ Constitutional 
Republic,” yet is their exclusion quite 
as arbitrary on his part as any of their 
own acts of government against an ob- 
noxious subject. 
but virtual confession of the fallacy of 
his definition, and of the system of ar- 
gument of which it 


‘ 


It is an unconscious 


is an essential ele- 


ment. His definition embraces them 
not less than the others he has ex- 
ressly named as among his “ Consti- 
tutional Republics”’—(why has he thus 


slurred over the case ot Prussia 1)— 
yet he shrinks, with perhaps an uncon- 
scious Instinct, from exploding the ab- 


i 


surdity of the name by conceding it to 


them. The monarch of either of those 
two nations will not fail to answer 
your interrogations in suc wise as to 
bring himself quite as 1 y Within the 
definition as either Louis Ph ippe, 
Victoria, or Leopold ean pretend to be, 
He represents the nat nd recog- 
nizes his obligation to rule tor the true 
rood of his people, and for that alone— 
and to this end he claims that all his 
acts are at least designed Lo XIV. 
himself never made a stronger asser- 


tion of the despotism of his individual 
’ 


power than that which has become pro- 
verbial, when he said t Lt” fe was the 
Slate And what though there may 
not have been in their « e any recent 

ency of the peop! | wit 
tion of their thrones, vet do they ill, 
In one Way or anotiie in n to 
m acqul scence. T er ba k 10 origi- 
nal title ot poy cho) ri though 


they bring to it, indeed, the superadded 
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support of a right divine, so as to place 


it beyond the reach of any right of 


popul ir reconsideration, together with 
a little collateral aid of bayonets and 
cannon. Mc. Beownson says, that “ in 
giving us our lostitutions, Providence 
has solved the problem fof gvovern- 


ment} for us.”’ Is not the same lan- 


guage ejually applicable on the lips of 


Austrian or the Russ? 
Ah, but there zs one still higher au- 
thority in the earth, which may judge, 
overthrow 


Lilt 


reiortin, and, if na 
these “ constitutional republics” of our 
friend, even perhaps outside of their 
own provided forms,-——though the latter 
*h Mr. Brownson leaves 
ina judicious obscurity. ‘The State is 
the elephant on which the world rests, 
and the supporting the ele- 
phant is “the Church.” But what is 
“the Church?” Unfortunately, that 
is a question for which, though made 
the very pivotof the whole discussion, 
we look in vain for any definite and in- 
tellizgible answer. Mec. Brownson’s 
“Church” is a still more vague and 
elastic idea than his “ Constitutional 
Republic.” In one place, indeed, he 
hints at it as the Divine Will “ em- 
bodied and represented in an outward 
€ ins The Priest 
something to do with it, since 
the tw 


ve conditions necessary in order that 


seSsary, 


isa point wht 


tortoise 


vertainly 
o alterna- 


( 
he tells us that one of 
t 


resistance to civil government either 
( ior ought to s ‘ceed, is that ** the 
unister of religion bless their cause.” 
And this authority claimed | * the 
Church” is stated in no weak or vo- 
Cal pul ASt 


‘ The rizht to resist civil government, 


nay, to subvert it, when necessary for 
ham freedom, I admit and contend 
for in the most ungualified terms; 
though I lieve violent resistance and 
sib 5 1 are weay f ever, nec ssary 
( exned t nt. in my view, civil 
ernment is, properly speaking, only 
th ‘ ‘ ‘ ! rrfmer f gor f- 
ment e people are subject to a 
hizher law than that of the civil gov- 
ernin to a sovereign than 
t State When higher sovereign, 
i rea s ) i which I 
ot i mint the ini r, commands, it 
I ou iuty to resist t civil Mer ind 
I throw, if 1 ! be, the cis or 
f t | ! er sovereign is, 
i ' seen, | Will of God, re- 


preseated in the department superior to 
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the State, by rue Cuurcn. It belongs 
to the Church, then, as the representa- 
tive of the bighest authority on earth, 
to determine when esistance is proper, 
and to prescribe its form , and its ex- 
tent. When this commands, it is our 
duty to obey.” 


Well, if this were all Mr. Brownson 
said about his ‘“ Church,” his meaning 
would, at least, be simple and intelligi- 
ble enough, though few triends of liber- 
ty or of man would fail to heap upon 
such doctrine their heartiest execration, 
But unfortunately it is not—unfortu- 
nately, we mean, for the ability of his 
reader to extract from his pages any 
distinct conception or idea of his mean 
ing. Is it any one of the forms of 
Protestantism, or their united totality ? 
No; for “in Protestant countries the 
Church has been perverted into a func- 
tion of the State.” Is it Rome? No; 
for ** the Catholic Church” has “ itself 
become corrupt and 
(though perhaps there might here seem 
to be shadowed forth the meaning, 
that “the Catholic Church” might be 
reformed so as to cease to be corrupt 
and oppressive, and then become again, 
what it once before, “ the 
Chureh” of which we are in quest.) 
But in his second article (page 254) he 
sends the idea of “ the Church” far and 
wide off to sea on an ocean of vague 
perplexity. Ile calls it “the public 
conscience ; that is to say, the sense of 


oppressive, ’— 


has been 


right expressed in what we recognize 
as the highest and most sacred among 


us.” “And this,’ he pursues, “by 


whatever name it goes, is our Church, 
our Divine Institution. This it is, 
whether it be called the pulpit, the 


press, the lyceum.” Alas! what does 


the tortoise rest Mr. Brown- 


upon 


son hints that “he could tell, an if he 
would :”——“ There must be, beside the 
Civil authority, wrdal AULNOTILY This 
moral authority, organized, is. the 
Church: Aut l will not now eak of 
if as organized What were the tor- 


‘Tantalus to those Mr. Brown- 


ments oi 
in thas inflicts on the reader honestly 
cous, ike ourselves, to understand 
ve full scope and extent of his doc- 
so as fairly to judge both it and 
him? llere has te broug it 4 up to 
last link from which le nds 
his whole chain, to which, | ke th in- 
cient myth, he has attached the uni- 
verse, yet does he give us no Jupiter's 


hand to hang it by. Like the tale of 
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German diablerie, he throws up his 
ball of thread into the air, and climbs 
up tothe sky by it—and there is an end 
of the matter. 

We have but asingle page more at 
disposal in the present number; and 
therefore, passing over 
other points in the articles before us 
on which we had designed to remark, 
we confine ourselves to 
notice of fundamental fallacy, 
which seems to have been the original 


must 
one 


ignis fafvus that misled our friend 
th ough such far and toilsome wander- 
ing, into the unfortunate result where 
we have found him arrived. 

It hus been well said that “‘ words 
are thints’’—often very mischievous 
ones Mr. Brownson has singularly 
exemplified this truth, we think, in his 
dealing with the wo a * sovernment ate 
in this entire discussion. Adopting it 
from the outset as his point de depart, 
he makes it for a very considerable 


his argument his main pornt 


part ol 
d apput. It seems to us a positive ct 
riosity in di witness the 


is thoucht 


' 
Liectics, to 


manner in which he subjects h 


to this word, 1 


vesting it with an abso- 


} 


lute sway over the whole direction of 


his reasoning—much as if a lion should 
place 
bridle of 
be guided or driven by it, as though by 
a fate,1o his own sore perplexity, it not 


Government, he tells 


a mouse on his back, and with a 


spl te rs we 


b allow himself to 


utter destruction. 


us, necessarily implies two distinct 
parties, a higher and a lower ; and since 
nations must be governed, it must needs 


| 


always be by a governor or governing 
powel out of ind ahove the nation itself. 
Ever after. considering this point as 
settled, and settled in a sense absolute 


and unqualified, he treats every hypo 


thetical conclusion which he can bring 


up Into an appare ut conflict with it, as 
thereby satisfactorily and for ever dis- 


post d of, on the * quod ahsurdum est 


principle. We should be at a loss 
from memory to enumerate how often 
this occurs in the course of these Arti 


cles. A peoy le, for exan | le.can have 
no right to alter its constitution in any 


other mede than through its own pre- 


scribed fo ms—(and of course, if its 
constitution happen to have no such 
prescribed forms, as was the ease with 
the Rhede Is'and charter, it cannot 
have the right in any way)—decause 
the governed and the governor would 
then be one instead of twain. Self- 


gevernment, pulitically or morally, is a 
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patent absurdity, because there must 
always be this distinct and superior 
governor over the governed, and since 
such republics as ours have no other 
‘** powers that be” than their constitu- 
tion, they are governed by those con- 
something out of and 
themselves, and the world has 
under a total 
them to be 

And it Is 
thus shuts himself off from recourse to 
the richtful 


source and foundation of governmental 


stitutions 
above 


as a 


heretofore been mistake 
in imagining 


self{-gove rned. 


In any sense 
be cause he 


Peo le as the human 


authority—having burned his ships 
behind him as he landed on the margin 
of the shore of his sul! ject that he ts 
forced on through a long tissue of ar 
bitrary fictions, wl lI ow ! ( no 
svace to comment upon, full of a sadly 
wasted iInetaphysical ibtlety, into his 
eventual refuge, as we | e above 
seen, in the bosom ¢ | { | - 
though unfortunately we have seen that 
*Chureh” itself, the moment we ap- 
proached and deeme ourselves at the 
threshold of its sacred asylum, to van- 
ish like the mirage of the desert, or 
the Fata More na of the wave 

so ving itself away into a“ p c con- 
science Into a moral authority of 
which I will not now speak 0 n- 


ized , the 


ho- 


into ress 


“the pulpit, the p 


lyeceum”’—into everything—into 
thing. 

We have taken 
Mr. Brownson’ 


the 


no direct notice of 


s hostile criticisms of our 


{ 
own, Democratic doctrine: of his 


eirnest pon the princi le ofthe 


sreprest nta- 


iSS‘1UILS I 


rule of the Majority ; of hi 


‘ ] 
ts bad and degrading moral 


tions of 1 


influence, alike on national and indi 
vidual character Inthe present Num- 
ber we have not hee li able to comm ind 
more room than the subject has already 
exhausted—and even for the insertion 
ot the present remarks we find our- 
selves again compelled to postpone all 
notice of a whole little library of books 
which have accumulated on our table 
within the past two months l’o this 
branch of the s ect we will devote a 
future article, and venture to trust that 
it will be no very difficult task to 
establish at least an intelligible and 
coherent theory of government on that 
basis. and to show that most of our 


correspondent’s charges against it have 
their origin either in mere verbal criti- 
cism, or the long exploded fallacies of 
conservative panic. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue business of the fall season is 
rapidly approaching its and 
money continues exceedingly abundant, 
with every symptom of being even still 
more plenteous. Both here and in 
Boston, the centre of the manufacturing 
interests, money is freely offered, on 
good security, at 34 and 4 per cent., 
with but little disposition to take it at 
that. These exceedingly low 
rates for money when compared with 
the high rates paid in some former 
years; but, if we consider the small 
scope for its employment, where it will 
yield alarger return than that rate,the 
It is an 
undoubted fact that, in usual years and 
in regular business, the interest upon 
money is too high. That is, money 
eannot be hired at 6 and 7 per cent. 
per anoum, and employed so as to yield 
a much iter For short 
periods of time, when money is rapidly 
mncre: 
value to et 


close, 


are 


price does not appear so low. 


gre 


income. 


ising in quantity, and its relative 


sink- 


ing, or, in other words, prices of goods 


mmodities gradually 
rising, it will do to pay large rates for 


money, because the depreciation in the 
| 


value of money would alone repay a 
profit to the borrower, indepe ndent of 
the regular profits of business. In the 
rapid stages of the rise and fall of the 
French assignats, this process was 


marked in the course of a few weeks, 


and large fortunes were made by bor- 


rowing the money. For instance, if 
an individual was possessed of 1,000 
francs in gold, and the government 
notes were at 10 per cent discount, 


he could borrow 1,100 franes of paper 


on pledge of his gold; the rapid in- 
crease in the quantity of paper money 
quickly depreciated its value, and in 
the sueceeding week if he returned the 
1,100 franes and received the gold the 
latter would be worth 1,500 paper 
francs Hence he had the use of the 
money and made 400 franes by the 
change in the value of paper. In this 


country, from 1830 to 1837, the same 


Import of American 
Cotton into England. 


August, 1831 188,754,970 lbs. 
“6 1835 * 52,618 869 * 
66 1840 451,687,500 « 
es 1843 514,398,850 “ 


process went on in a much slower 
manner, and as the paper money was 
constantly convertible into coin, the 
depreciation evinced itself only in a 
general rise in prices. If a person 
owned a piece of property he could 
mortgage it for acertain sum of money 
and pay a liberal interest. In a short 
time the rise in the value of the pro- 
perty would suffice to discharge the 
mortgage, although the money borrow- 
ed on it might not have yielded the in- 
terest in the employment to which it 
was applied. In this manner, money 
would command a high rate of interest, 
and the borrower, deceived by the 
gradual operation of the system, sup- 
posed that money borrowed was actu- 
ally worth the high rate of interest 
paid. The instant, however, that the 
upward tending ceased and prices be- 
gan to fall, ruin overtook the borrow- 
Farmers who had mortgaged 
their farms did not feel the weight of 
the obligation while wheat was rising 
from 1 tv $2 per bushel. They could 
afford to pay 6 per cent. for the money 
under such but when 
affairs turned and prices fell, which 


ers. 


circumstances ; 


result was inevitable, foreclosure 
stared them in the face. In the 
southern States, near $50,900,000 
were borrowed in Europe at 6 per 


cent. and reloaned to planters at 7 to 9 
per cent. to employ in the culture of 
cotton. This appli sation of the money 
took place in a short time, and raised 


the price of slaves and land as well as 


of supplic 8. The cost of producing 
cotton was thus immeasurably en- 
hanced, but, backed by the inflation 


in England, the price of the cotton was 
continually advancing, so that the ope- 
ation was, notw ithstanding, apparent- 
This effect of 
may be seen in the following statement 
ol the Imports of American cotton into 
Live rpool and the price of Upland 
there in August of three years: 


. 
ly profitable prices 


Price Avernge Value of 
of Upland. price of Upland. Cotton. 
§- a 7 6 $22,650,596. 
94a 13 11} 56,8 10,245, 
4ia 6} 5§ 49,685,625. 
Sia 5} 4j 46, 92,896. 
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Here we perceive that, up to 1835, 
the money value of the cotton nearly 
doubled, notwithstanding that the quan- 
‘ tity of cotton increased 30 per cent., 

and as the plantations in operation in 

1831 were established at low prices, 

the profit was large ; an Immense quan- 
tity of money was borrowed and ap- 
plied to cotton from 1835 to 1839, and 
prices of negroes, lands, and supplies 
rose immensely, while the revolution 
in England again reduced prices in 
1840 to a rate lower than in 1835. It 
the cotton sent to England in 1840 had 
sold at the prices of 1835, which it 
should have done to repay the immenst 
cost and high rate of interest paid for 
the money invested in it, it would hav 
brought $101,629,687, making a dil 
ference of near $60,000,000 in the 
money value, to which may be 
$20,000,000 for five ve 


rdded 


interest or 
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nearly the same state of affairs exists, 
In New England above two-thirds of 
all the farms are mortgaged and nearly 
every farm in that section ts fox sale. 
The best farms in the country will not 
yield 5 per cent. interest on the capital 
pita] 
low prices 


employed and keep the ea good, 


This arises mainly from the 


of the farm produce allording small 
profits In all othe: employments the 
same low range of profits exists, and, 
of course, Cap il cannot be exempt 
from the general ruie. lhe present 
tariff has, however, interposed to con- 
fer on the class of co porate manulac- 
tures exclusive privilege and Ja pe 
profits, and many of those establish- 
ments are now declaring 10 per cent. 
dividends, be ng large profits derived 
from the low rates at which they obtain 
supplies am ne sma wages } uid to 

itors, while they are protected 


ars 
the borrowed capital. ‘The result wa yy the arbitrary operation of law trom 
bankruptcy of the individuals and of all the co pe ( foreign cotton 
the banks engaged in the operation. ‘The following table indicates the ex 
In 1843, 63,000,000 lbs. more cotton tent to which the present tariff checks 
were given to England and $3,500 000 the import of Ein h cottons into this 
less money received thanin 1840 At country 
the east and in the north and west 
YARDS EXPORTED OF PLAIN AND PRINTED COTTONS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, SIX 
NTHS, 1842 AND 1843. 
1843 1R42 
Ist quorter 2d quarter Total ¢ : Total 6 moa 
To U. States plain...... 1,061,396 892.461 1,053,857 3,681,405 
se 66 printed 2,185,837 1,376,475 3,362,312 13,476,140 


ee 3,247,233 


Total to U. 
Elsewhere plain........ 114,996,418 
= printed...... 75,232,381 


» 


Total exports........... 193,196,032 


All classes and all interests in the 
United States are laboring under 


same evils produced by the same cause, 


the 


viz., an overaction and revulsion in the 
app'ication of capital, yet of all these 
interests the manufacturing alone has 
received privileges at the hands of gov- 
ernment, and those are conferred at the 
expense of the others. The operation 
has been to make profits small and 
money less valuable in all occupations 
except in its application to corporate 
manufactories, and it would gradually 
be withdrawn from other pursuits and 
invested in manufactures, if there was 
any security that the monstrous in- 
justice could be perpetuated, or if by 


136,668,346 951,364,764 


66.480.426 


17,157,635 


keqav 


oe 
8.936 


149,175,556 
110.305.079 


276,638,270 


205,417,708 


398,613,734 


extracted 
the 


any means im could be 
} ; 


from equivalent pursuits, 


ney 


but great 
distress which has overtaken the latter, 


particularly in New-] ind, defeats 


No on 


ina losi ig business, o1 Invests int npro- 


the wish to realise embarks 
ductive property For the past 15 years 


New-England 


h iS de- 
with the 
ment of manufactures; the 
the latter has in no degree 
ruin which was brought upon the com- 


agriculture in 


clined part passu advance- 
Increase ot 


stayed the 


paratively sterile soilof New-England, 
by the opening of the supplies from the 
great West, through the rapid settle- 
ment of those sections and the exten- 
sion of works of public improvement 
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These events have gradually wrought 
out the ruin of the New-England 
farms ; but that result has been hastened 
by two concurring causes, one was the 
rapid rise of provisions through the 
paper inflation, which induced the far- 
mers to mortgage their lands, in order 
to obtain the means of extending their 
operations with the view to take advan- 
tage of those prices. Those 

were, however, not permanent, and the 
left them with 
heavy mortgages and low prices to con- 
tend against the 
Western produce, 
to market by the interdict on 
commerce? 


all descriptions of supplies 


prices 


subst ling tide of paper 


irrested On its way 
fore ign 
consequence is, that 
and labor 
are lowe in the neighborhood of the 


manufacturers than ever before, while 


they by legislative enactment have had 
conferred upon them the exclusive mar- 
kets for their goods. With the increas- 
ing poverty of the farmers both the ne- 
cessity ind the d sire to pro ‘ure labor 
in the manufactories increases Hence 
the reduction in the price of labor di- 
min shes as the supply is enhanced. 
The wealthy « porate munulacturers vy 
those means are gradually accumulating 


in their hands the powel! of 


that grin 
well Lancashire, lone 
The independence of manufacturing op- 
pression, which 


agricultural prosperity of 


exercising 
which is so 


rland. 


ling oppress ny 


known in 


result of the 
the friends 
fast 


was the 


the operatives, Is 


thei inere 
Che dependence upon manu- 
| 


Ss is eacn 


and families of 


fading away with ising 
poverty. 
jacturer 
with it the 
pidly approaches the condition of Eng- 


land. ‘The 


of affairs is a 


gy, and 


sing 
isin 


day incre 


whole section of country ra- 


only remedy for this state 





rge foreign outlet for 
western produce, by which the 
be relatively raised so as 
New-England far- 
mer a profit on his labor. ‘This result 
is to be arrived at only through the ut- 
com- 


money 
may 
again to afford the 


prices 


most encouragement to foreign 
merce by removing all obstacles in the 
way of the enterprise of individuals. 
The quantity of money now in the 
country Is for its 
properly distributed. But it 
in cumbrous masses on the sea-board, 
vainly seeking investment. In the 
concerns of a country like this, when 
the retail channels of trade are filled 
with a specie currency, to facilitate 
the daily transactions among the masses 


sufficient 
remains 
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of the people, no more is wanted. The 
great operations of trade are never 
conducted with money. They are 
sunply an interchange of coinmodities 
effected between sections of the coun- 
try by means of bills of exchange. 
The commodities on which these bills 
are based, are the products of in Justry, 
and their interchange does not require 
[t is only 
when those products are sold on long 
credit that the money of banks is re- 
quired by dealers to stand in the place 
of the buyer, and in miking those ad- 
‘es the banks make their profit. 
when as now, tuke 
but seldom, and with the transfer 


the intervention of money. 


van 
But 


place 


such sales 
of property the account is closed, there 
such demand, and 

money has accumulated in anticipation 


is ho whenever 


of the revival of that demand, it must 
continue cheap and plenty until absorb- 
This 
n gradually going on for 

months, and a large 
has been taken 
rates which yield 
‘There 
growing confidence that 


ed in permanent employments. 
proce ss has bes 
the last 


amount of 


three 

sound stock 
out of the market at 
scarcely 5 per cent. interest. 
is, however, a 
all the 
suine the payment of their dividends. 
This was decidedly apparent in London 
at the date of lviees, and 


last advic 
evinced his | irtially, 


States will, sooner or later, re- 


our 
tse in the 
who went 


out to procure the means of completing 


success 
of the Illinois commissioners, 
the canal of that State. In our number 
for June 


of the proposition, which was, that the 


last, we deseribed the nature 


bond holders should subseribe $1,.600,- 
000, or 32 per cent. of the amount thus 
held, on condition that the canal and 
its lands should be placed in the hands 
of three trustees, two appointed by the 
stockholders, and one by the covernor 
of the State, to be applied to the dis- 
charge of the new loan, principal and 
and the canal 
‘This proposition was not strict- 


interest. then of old 
debt. 
ly complied with, but 122 per cent. 
was subscribed to commence operations 
on the favorable report of an agent to 
be selected by three gentlemen nomi- 
nated by the landholders. Three gen- 
tlemen of Boston, Mass., Messrs. Ab- 
bott Lawrence, William Sturgis and 


T. W. Ward were delegated to ap- 


point the agent. Ex-Governor Da- 
vis, of Massachusetts, was select- 
ed, and is now on his way to Illi- 
nois, in order to investigate the af- 
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fairs of the canal in connection with 
its debt, and report upon the expediency 
of the enterprise. In case of a favora- 
ble report, the amount of 124 per cent. 


or $400,000 is to be disbursed, and if 


at the next meeting of the Legislature 
a small tax is imposed towards the 


discharge of the improvement debt of 


the State, the remaining sum necessary 
to the full completion of the canal will 
be forthcoming. 
view this arrangement is highly advan- 
tageous. The delinquent States of the 
Union were, for the most part, cut short 


in the midst of enterprises, many of 


them rashly commenced, but under- 
taken in full confidence that the money 
necessary for the completion could be 
obtained. In nearly every instance 
where large debts had been contracted, 
new loans were necessary to meet the 


interest, because the wise principle of 


contracting no debt without simultane- 
ously providing by taxation for its dis- 
charge, had been evaded during the 
speculating mania, in order that there 
might be no obstacle in the 1 
borrowing. When, therefore, through 
general distress, new loans could not 
be o tained without delin- 
quency became inevitable. ‘This de- 
linguency in Mississippi and I[\inois 
soon degenerated into repudiation and 
defiance of the creditors 
money again became plenty, the appar- 
ent want of will to pay, destroyed all 
disposition te lend, notwithstanding that 
plenty. This apparent indisposition of 
the people here to pay, was, from the 
effect of its influence the debt 
oppresse|l people of Europe, of a far 


difficulty, 


Hence, when 


upon 


more serious nature than the mere loss 
of the few millions of dollars due. All 
those monied men of London and the 
Continent, interested in American 
stocks, re present an 1 


aristocracy anda 


class of capitalists whose existence is 
bound up in the maintenance of the 
faith of governments at all hazards. 
The proximity of the republican insti- 
tutions of the United St: through 
the medium of navigation, is 
already exercising a powerful influenc 
npon public opinion in Europe, and the 


ites 


steam 


example of a great people throwing off 


with impunity the burden of a public 
debt on any plausible pretence, is, in 
the present state of England, fraught 
with the greatest consequences, and it 
is of importance to all those interested 
in the preservation of the present state 
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of things, to apply a remedy to existing 
evils here. When, therefore, the com- 
missioners of Illinois offered their terms 
of compromise, the door was opened by 
which all the States following her ex- 
ample could restore their honor and 


return to the condition of a tax and 
debt paying people. A part of the 


money wanted, was, therefore, advanc- 
ed, in order to put the canal under 
contract, and the payment of the re- 
mainder made conditional upon the 
imposition of a tax, which with a com- 
pleted canal the people will be amply 
able to pay ‘That this tax will be 
imposed, there is scarcely room to 
doubt, because the people of Illinois 
are an intelligent and high spirited 
people, and well able to estimate the 
vast importance of the canal to Illinois, 
and the pecuniary advantages its com- 
pletion will afford to every individual in 
the State. When, therefore, they see 
that canal in process of construction, and 
its final completion dependant only upon 
an insignificant tax, no one can doubt 
but that that tax will cheerfully be sub- 
mitted to. In that ease Illinois, one of 
the first to fail, will be the first to 
recover her position and prove to all 


others that their resources are within 
themselves, and not in the paper 
schemes of prating politicians 

There is over the face of the whole 


Union an ap} arent upward tendency in 


both prices and The ad- 
vance in agricultural products last 


stimulus 


busine SS 


g and summer gave som 


snr 
i 


to business by furnishing means of pur- 


chasing some portion of those s pplies 
of which the people had long been in 
want. The result has been an im- 
provement in all the smaller branches 
of trades and business. We believe, 
as a general thing, that all the mechani- 
cal employments have experienced an 
improvement of about 30 per cent. In 
their business over that of last year. 
The vigor of the trade which sprung 
up IS apparent in the faet, th itwith- 
standing the present tariff, a fair 
amount of imports was made during 
the third quarter of the present year; 
that trade, however, soon withered un- 
der the oppression of Government ; 
and with the decline of imports, a 


diminution was experienced in exports. 
the whole 
growing business 


Prices again declined, and 
foundation of the 
was sapped. The Government is feel- 


ing with great intensity in its finances 
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the evils of party legislation. All its 
sources of revenue have been subvert- 
ed. By the distribution act of the 
extra session, a large quantity of the 
public lands passed into the possession 
of those States within whose borders 
it was located. That land is now, on 
State account, coming into market, and 
diminishing the sales of the Federal 
Government, greatly injuring that 
source of revenue, while a protective 
tariff is weighing with fearful effect 
upon the customs. For the year end- 
ing January, 1843, the Government 
borrowed about $15,000,000 above its 
ordinary receipts, of which $6,500,000 
was added to the public debt. For the 
first six months of 1843, the expenses 
exceeded the $3,496,673, 
which was supplied out of the proceeds 
of the $5,000,000 borrowed in Janua- 
rv. In addition to this loan, an issue 
of $5,000,000 Treasury Notes, alluded 
to has com- 
menced. face ex- 
press that they are payable ‘ one year 
after date,” and bear but one-tenth per 


revenue 


number, 
the 


in a prey 10OusS 


The notes on 


DUTIES ACCRUING QUARTERLY ON 


1841. 
Ist quarter, 5,506,376 
2d ” 1,556,836 
3d 6 5,922,218 
4th : 1,936,063 


Total, 19,919,491 


An income of d 
cent. it appears has diminished the reve- 
nue over $1,000,000, an extraordinary 


uties from 26 to 36 per 


proof of the immense injury which has 
been done bv it to the commerce of the 
The 
le and the re 
$54,819,201 


country. operation in regard both 


to tras venues has been this 


an import ot of dutiable 
goods in the first three quarters of 1842, 
vielded the government a revenue 
$14,045,051, or 26 per cent. The rate 
of duties was then raised, and the im- 
ports fell off in the same period of 1843 
to $31,000,000, or This 


notwithstanding that 


of 


36 per cent. 
has taken pl ice 
prices of imported and American goods 
higher than in 1842. 
Their value has not increased so much 
as the difference inthe tariff. Had the 
spirit of the compromise act been ad- 
hered to, there is, if we take into con- 


average now 
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cent. interest. This is according to 
law ; but in order to evade the law, and 
give the notes the full character of 
paper money, they are endorsed on the 
back to the effect, that they will be 
purchased at par on presentation at the 
Government depositories in New York. 
These depositories are the Merchants’ 
Bank, the Bank of Commerce, and the 
Bank of New York. This is a palpa- 
ble evasion, and, to all intents and pur- 
the Government in time of 
peace has been driven to the expedient 
of paper money, in order to meet its 
expenses—and this at a time when the 
people are paying enormous taxes to 
the manufacturers in the shape of 
prices on consumable goods, enhanced 
by the operation of a prohibitive tariff. 
The level of duties for the first three 
quarters of 1842 was 20 per cent. At 
the close of the third quarter of 1842, 
the rates were raised to an average of 
35 per cent. The duties which have 
in each quarter of the last 
three years, have been as follows : 


poses, 


accrued 


IMPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1843. 
2,802,499 
3,338,073 
4,274,389 


1842. 
6,060,401 
1,679,144 
3,305,506 
2,465,164 


16,510,215 


sideration the general increasing buoy- 
ancy inall markets notwithstanding the 
restrictions on commerce, every reason 
to believe that the imports would have 
run to $100,000,000 of dutiable goods, 
affording the government $20,000,000 
of revenue; amply sufficient to have 
met its wants without newloans. The 
import of such an amount of goods 
would inevitably have taken out of the 
country an equivalent in agricultural 
products ; a reduction of the stocks on 
the market by a demand so extended, 
would have raised thc money value of 
all the farm products in the country, 
and have vigorously stimulated all 
branches of trade. As it is, the ener- 
gies of the people have yet to struggle 
through legal restrictions, in order to 
reap the benefit of their natural enté?f- 
prise. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN, 


The jeyous season for the interchan~e of 


presents is fast approaching us; there 
is something very detlightful—we had 
almost written delicious—in indulging 
this time-honored custom: and nothing, 
to our faney, seems more appropriate 
than a book fur the purpose. In addi- 
tion to the usual range of Annuals, we 
are to have some new literary treasures ; 
the most attractive will unquestionably 
be, the elegant edition of the * Poetical 
Works of Eliza Cuook”’—one of 1 

most admired of our lyric poets. We 
have seen this vo ume in advance of its 


publication, and can safely predict fo 


il a most enthusiastic reception with 
the public. Its ex yursitely beautiful 
embellishments (engraved in England, 
being twelve in number), are unsur- 
passed by anything that we have yet 
seen, both for their execution and the 
Witching interest of subject: for the 
letter-press of the work we claim t 

same undoubted preference, as well as 
the chaste elegance of its exterior 


adornments. Having said so much of 


1 
' 


its mechanical departinent, it is nee 
less to say more in 01 ler to introduce it 
to public attention, for the high merits 


of the poetess require no euloziam fro1 
our pen, her writings are universal 
admired and appreciated —many of them 


having been linked with the magic ofa 


sister muse. Another elegant volume, 
expressly designed for a domestic pre- 
sent-book, will be “ Mrs. Ellis’s popu- 
Jar works illustrated,’ accompanied 
with a series of fine English engrav- 
ings; comprising her “* Wives,” “ Wo- 
men,” and “ Daughters of England,” 
* Poetry of Life,” &c. The admirable 
teachings of this esteemed authoress 
are already everywhere known, and de- 
servedly appreciated, aud presen ed in 
so fascinating a guise they cannot fail 
of a most cordial welcome from the 
discriminating portions of the commu- 
nity. The Langleys are, it is known, 
the publishers of the above works, and 
if they were now to cease to be the pur- 
veyors of any more such books, tney 
might safely leave the field of literary 
enterprise with honorable fame for their 
liberality of purpose and noble achieve- 
ment in the cause of letters The same 
firm. ‘owever, have other attractive 
productions in course of publication : of 
these we might mention Loder’s “ New 


York Glee Book,” comprising one hun- 


dred glees, quartets, &c., newly arrane- 
ed and adapted fur the voice and plano 
forte; agwift which our musical friends 
will doubtless welcome with as great 
giee as juvenile readers will the ap- 
pearance ¢ i the new improved edition of 
* Robin Hood and his Merrie Forest- 
ers,” with illustrations. 

D. Ap leton & Co. are about to publish 
immediately, * The Youth’s Historical 
Gill,” a Christmas, New Year, and 

ing fanaliar 

descriptions of Civil, Military, and Na- 
val events, by the Old English Chroni- 
clers, | issart, \Monstrelet and others, 

* The Youth’s Book of Nature; or, the 

| I ing fami. 
lia lescriptions of Natural History, 
made during Walksin the Country,” by 
the Rev. Bo. Draper. Iiustrated with 

FO cuts * Very Little Tales for Very 


Little Children,” in single syllables of 


three or tour letters. prettily illustrated, 
The Rose; or, Alfiection’s Gilt,” for 
IS44, ¢ mtliy bound, Phe same pub- 


lishers have also justissned a new work 
by Bishop Whately, and another by 

lame Guizot, styled * The Student’s 
Guide *’ the * Rectory of Nalehead,” by 
the Rev. R. W. Evans, | ve lomo., 
* Lyra Apostolica,” { n the fifth Eng- 


hi h editt », In INmo., “ Portrait ola 


Chure in,’ by the Rev. W Gresley, 
15 ae ‘ry cheap edition of Bishop 
Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation,’ 
in 3 large vols., price only $2 50; 


‘* Liebig’s Familiar Letterson Chemis- 
try.’ in I8mo_ price, bound, 25 cents, in 
paper 124 cents, * Book of Common 
Prayer’—rubricated—a very beautiful 
edition 

Riker has just issued his new Annual, 
‘ The Opal.?? We had desiene! to no- 
tice this elegant Gift more at length in 
our book table, but regret to be oblived 
to defer it to our next, and must con- 
tent ourselves by commending it cordi- 
ally to popular favor: he has also in 
press, Stackhonse’s ‘ History of the Bi- 
ble,’ a work of long standing reputation 
in England, and which will be consid- 
ered a valuable addition to biblical lite- 
rature in our ownland; we shall allude 
to this important work again. 

Redfield’s ** Pictorial Bible”? is now com- 
pleted, and may be had in various neat 
and elegant bindings; the title pages 
being printed in colors, and the thou- 
sand and one illustrations of its text will 
not fail to charm the taste of all who 
may be less affected by the graver at- 
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tractions of the holy book. Mr. Red- 
field must reap a golden harvest by his 
liberal enterprise 

Leonard Seott & Co, have already issued 
some of their admirable reprints of the 
English Reviews and Magazines. We 
do not scruple lo commend the extreme- 
ly liberal efforts of this new establish- 
ment to the support ot the reading pub- 
lic, and so saying we need not say more, 
for everybody knows the great value 
of the works they publish. 


E. Dunigan has completed an edition of 
his well-known authorized edition of 


the Douay Bible, with fine engravings ; 
he has just ready “ Victorine,’ a tale 
of real lite, in 32mo., and has issued 
his pleasing novelties for the little 
holiday folks, called ** Dame Wonder’s 
Transformations,” which ought to sell 
everywhere, as they are perfectly 
unijue Two new volumes are also 
realy of Mrs. Hale’s * Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library,’ with colored plates. 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford are about to 
publish a valuable contribution to Ame- 


rican revolutionary history, entitles 
** Simeoe’s Military . ournal,” a history 
of the operations of a partizan corps 
called the Queen’s Rangers, command- 
ed by Lieut. Col. J. G. Simeoe, during 
the American Revolution; illustrated 
by ten engraved plans of actions, &c 

now first published, with a memoir of 
the author, and other additions. This 


interesting work, hitherto unknown to 
the public, was privately printed during 
the last century, and has but now, by 
the fortunate discovery ot Messrs. B. 
& W., been brought to light. Histori- 
cal readers may expect, in the forth- 
coming Volume, many important par- 
ticulars and circumstances of local and 
general interest 


ENGLISH. 


Of the new issues in the department of 
fiction, we observe—Capt. Chamier’s 
new novel is just ont, entitled “ The 
Perils of Beauty,” also Mrs, Trollope’s 
*“ The Lauringtons;” ** Arabella Stew- 
art,’ by James; “ The Grave-diggers :”’ 
“ The Soldier of Fortune,” by H. Cur- 
ling, &c.; * Allanston, or the Infidel,”’ 
by Lady Chatterton; also “ Lord Dacre 
of Gilsland,” and * The Belle of the 
Family.”’ &c. 

The Annuals for 1844 are as usual—* The 
Keepsake,” * Book of Beauty,” “ For- 
get-Me-Not.”’ “ Friendship’s Offering,” 
“The American in Paris,” “ Drawing- 
room Scrap Book,” &c., to which we 
may add a “ Love-Gift,” “ Affection s 


A 


Cc 


W 


W 


M. 


Gift,” © Ba l-room Annual for 1844,” 
Xe, 

new humorous work has just been com- 
menced in monthly parts, called * Syl- 
vester Lound, the Somnambulist,”’ by 
the author of *“ Valentine Vox ;” the 
** Diary of a March through Sinde and 
Atizhanistan,” by Rev J K. Allen, is 
also just issued in one volume, with 
several original iilustrations. 

hapman & Hall have got up a beautiful 
series of Juvenile, New Year’s and 
gilt books, entitled ** Young England’s 
Little Library,’ contributed by many of 
the popular pens of the day. 
. Maunder has two new volumes in pre- 
paration, * The ‘Treasury of History,” 
and the ** Universal Class Book.”? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


e observe the library of the celebrated 
Dr. Gesimus is about to be disposed of 
by auction. This will bring to light a 
rich collection of literary treasures, as 
the distinguished collector had amassed 
the best books on ecclesiastical history 
and biblical interpretation, besides nu- 
merous authors in the Greek, Latin, 
and almost a dozen Oriental tongues. 

e notice, in the last number received of 
the dthenaum, the Memorial on Copy- 
right intended for Congress, copied at 
length, and introduced by the remarks 
of the Editor, of a most unsavory 
kind. How a copy of this document,— 
which ought certainly to have been 
confidentially preserved for its original 
destination,—eould have had authorized 
insertion in a foreign journal, thereby 
anticipating its object, we cannot divine 
This circumstance will doubtless prove 
injurious to the prosperity of the move- 
ment, 

is said that General Bertrand has now 
in press a work on the campaign of 
Napoleon in Egypt, dictated to him by 
that great commander while he was at 
St Helena, a few months before his 
death, and which goes fully into all the 
details of that extraordinary movement. 
It will contain, also, Napoleon’s views 
of the polities of the different govern- 
ments of Europe during the same pe- 
riod. 

Gourdet, a French military officer, 
who has been for several years in Afri- 
ca, has recently returned home, bring- 
ing with him several objects of curi- 
osity which he collected during his stay 
in that part of the world. Among these 
curiosities is a Koran in Arabic manu- 
script. It is bound in morocco, once 
red, and in every respect presents the 
appearance of great antiquity. It is 
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not divided into surates or chapters, 
which proves it to be one of the two 
primitive editions produced at Medina. 
It is written on thick silk paper, and is 
adorned with colored capitals. This 
Koran belonged toa Marabout of the 
tribe of Ben-Menasser, and was found 
in the habitation of the chief of that 
tribe, by M. Gourdet, after a battle 
which his battalion fought in that 
mountainous district of Africa. 

M. de Lamartine is said to be busily em- 
ployed on a work for which he has 
been, during many years, cullecting ma- 
terials. It is a “ History of the most 
Remarkable Periods of the French Re- 
volution.” 

M. de Castellane has at length succeeded 
in carrying into effect his long-cherished 
scheme of founding in Paris a female 
* Académie Francaise.”” Among the 
objects proposed by the institution are 
—The distribution of medals to the 
authoresses of remarkable works; the 
encouragement of young females in 
their first literary essays, and the de- 
frayal of the expenses of printing their 
works; affording pecuniary aid to lite- 
rary women in straitened circumstances, 
and proviting for the children of those 
who die in poverty. 

Some manuscripts of Galileo which were 
presumed to have been lost, or burned 
by order of the Inquisition, have been 
found among some old archives in the 
Palazza Pitti. This discovery has 
created a wonderful degree of interest 
in Florence. It proves that the Inqui- 
sition, which was accused, may be 
calumniated ; a fact of which many 
persons entertained considerable doubt. 
Be that as it may, the manuscripts, be- 
sides being objects of curiosity, are 
likely to be useful to astronomical sci- 
ence, inasmuch as they contain infor- 
mation respecting the eclipses of former 

OUR EN( 
Without venturing any apologetic re- 
mirks on the past, or indulging in any 
extraor linary promise of improvement tn 
the Pictorial departinent of our work, as 
to the future,—both of which might, per- 
haps, justly be demanded of us,—we bez 
simply to announce the fact, that through 
the politeness of Messrs. Anthony, Ed- 
wards & Chilton, the resources of their 
extensive “ National Miniature Gallery” 
of Daguerreotype Portraits of distin- 
guished individuals will be rendered 
available for the purposes of the Demo- 
cratic Review. To this source, we, in 
common with our Subscribers, are in Jebted 
for the beautiful portrait which accom- 
panies the present Number, as well as 
those of many of our previous issues; we 
may, therefore, rely with entire contidence 


times, a course of the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, subjects to which Galileo directed 
greal attention. 

Literature has sustained a loss by the 
death of Caroline Pichler, who has 
long maintained a distinguished rank 
among the novelists and poetesses of 
Germany. She was born on the 7th 
September, 1769. Her mother was one 
of the Empress Maria Theresa’s ladies 
of the bed-chamber, and Caroline Pich- 
ler held an appointment in the court of 
Austria, where her husband was a 
counsellor of state. She died at Vienna, 
the 9th of July, after an illness of con- 
siderable severity and duration. To 
the last, in conversation with her 
friends, she manifested a lively interest 
in literary subjects 

M. Fétis, the well-known musical histo- 
rian and critic, has recently made some 
discoveries in the Royal Library at 
Brussels, which promise to furnish va- 
luable contributions to the history of 
music. Among the books of plain 
cha t in the library, he has found a 
volume of masses and motets by cele- 
brated composers who lived about the 
end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifleenth centuries. By these 
compositions, a considerable chasm in 
the history of the musical art is filled 
up. Another discovery made by M, 
Fétis, though less valoable than that 
just described, is nevertheless very im- 
portant It consists of a superb manu- 
script, written on fine vellum, present- 
ing a beautiful specimen of calligraphy, 
and adorned with curious arabesques, 
amidst which is traceable the portrait 
of the court fool of Maria of Burgundy. 
This mannscript belonged to a volume 
formerly kept among the Belgian ar- 
chives, but which was cut up and de- 


stroyed, 


RAVINGS. 

on the ample material for the future in 
this attractive feature of our work, since 
the “Gallery” of this establishment al- 
ready comprises faithful likenesses of very 
many of our countrymen, distinguished 
either by their station cr in their prefes- 
sion, to which additions are constantly 
being made, which, as specimens of artistic 
skill, evince the highest decree of perfec- 
tion to which the photographic art has yet 
attained. Such enterprise merits ade- 
quate recompense,—which is only sought 
of those who think the Daguerreotype 


likenesses of their execution worthy of 


patronage, This we know—it is the aim 
of these gentlemen to excel, and we are 
happy to bear our testimony to their 
ability and signal success. 
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THE NEW 


Tue present age seems to be a palmy one 
for the Fine Aits: to almost every con- 
ceivabl object we find the skill of the 
arlist ministering to the 
graphic iJlustration,—from the flimsiest 
fabric of fictitious literature to the gr vest 
pro luctions in abstract science. Scarcely 
any work now issues from the press, but 
we tind it embeilished with engravings, 
and iu fact to such an extent has this pre- 
all that 


press echoed 


yailing taste influenced classes, 


even the 
back the feeling, 


newspapel have 


and in some instances 


given to thei readers gratuitously pro- 
ductions of such costly magnitude, thata 
few yea 8 ag would have been deemed 


wossibility Ch beautifully 


wholly an in 


embellished newspapers of England, ad- 
mirable as they undoubtedly are, are yet 
of inferiormerit, as to scope at least, with 
some of the mammoth engravings which 
have been presented to the patronsof wo 
journals of our owneity—the Albio and 


remarkable both as 


th Anglo-American 
works of art and as instances otf liberality 


Without 


on the irt of the publishers, 

allemptit iv inquiry into the matter ol 
the a ire trivalry with the Journals in 
question in their selection of the same 


Washington 


criticism 


that ol 
the 
nothing to do, we propose simply to speak 


subject a question 


with which pen of has 
rding to its respective merits 


First then, we un- 


of each acc 


or deflects. give our 


NEW YORK HIST 


Ar the stated meeting of this society, 
held at their rooms in the University of 
the City of New York, on Tuesday Eve- 
nin the 7th of November, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Gallatin, the chair was taken 


Vice-President, Mr. William 


ence 


by the first 

B. Law 
Notwit 

weather! 


) attendance 


standing the inclemency of the 
a large number of gentlemen 
were I 


The t 


ber 1 read and apy 


inutes of the last meeting having 
roved, Mr. John Jay, 
in the name of his father, presented to 
the Societ 


ginal documents, briefly described as fol- 


a number of old maps and ori- 


lows: 

SS. and Maps presented to the New 
York Historical November 7, 
1843 


society, 


1. A brief of the claim on the part of 


the province of New Jersey, and of the 
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purposes of 


669 


OF WASHINGTON. 


qualified preference to the picture of the 
Anglo-American, by Halpin, both four its 
artistic skill, its superior drawing, and 
above all for its characteristic liheness, 


which we have cvullated with the best 
authorilies extant of Trumbull, Stewart 
and others—were we disposed to find 
fault we should have preferred a little 


more brilliancy ove the face; as it is, 
huwever, the whole Engraving is in ad- 
keeping, and the general eflect 
most harmonious and ple asing ;—a fcature 
W hile 
therefore we award to that of the Albion, 
by sadd, the credit of extreme care in 
mechanical portion of 
the work, yet still there is an unpleasant 
eflect produced on the eye cf the artist by 
arrangement of the vivht 
Without going inte details, it 
port ons of the 
lou obtrusive and 


muable 


in the other singularly wanting. 
the 


execution of the 


an myucdicimus 
ade, 
is evident the suburdinate 
picture are 


and si 
made far 
prominent; 
the 


but that which most seri usly 
the 
which one 
would have thought would have formed 


in:pairs value of the whele, is 


want of likeness—a feature 


the artist’s principal study. Having thus 
frankly stated our opinion of the relative 
value and claims of these two noble 
works of art, we have only to add. that 


such extreme liberality on the part of the 
publishers, ought to meet with commen- 
Surate returns from the public, 


IRICAL SOCIETY. 


proofs offered in support of it be fi re the 
his Majesty 
between 


commissioners appointed by 
for settling the boundary 
the said province of New Jersey and the 
province ¢ f New York, from the 
on the Hudson River to the station on the 
Delaware River, with observations upon 
and the 
made by the agents on the part of New 
York. 

This document embraces 123 folio pages. 
It contains very full, minute and 
memoranda of governmental, official 
proprietary acts illustrative of the title to 
the lands in question, from their posses- 
sion by the States of Holland in 1663. It 
bears date * New York, September 28, 
1769,” and is signed in autograph by 
« Jno. Stevens, James Parker, and Wal- 
ter Ruthe ford ” 

2. A map, without date, of Nova Bel- 


line 


station 


answers to several objections 


rate 


and 
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gica sive Niew Nederlandt, done in pen 
and ink, and containing none but Dutch 
and Indian names. 

3. Another map of Nova Belgica, also 
done in pen and ink 

4. A map of East and West Jersey and 
the Hudson River, without date, in pen 
and ink and colored. 

5. A general map of the middle British 
colonies in America, viz., Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island; of Aquanishuonigy, the country 
of the confederate Indians, comprehend- 


ing Aquanishuonigy proper, the places of 


residence, Ohio and Thuchsochruntie— 
their deer hunting countries, Couchsach- 
rage and Skanladadre—their beaver hunt- 
ing countries of the lakes Erie, Ontario, 
and Champlain, and of part of New 
France, wherein are also shown the an- 
cient and present states of the Indian na- 
tions, carefully copied from the original 
published at Philadelphia by Mr. Lewis 
Evans, 1775, with some improvements by 
J. Gibson. 

“ Novi Belgic—quod nune Novi Jorek 
vocatur. Noveque Anglia et partis Vir- 
ginie accuratissima et novissima delinea- 
tur.” 

7. The original map of Lewis Evans, 
mentioned above. 

8. A map of Virginia according to 
Capt. John Smith’s map, published Anno 
1606; also of the adjacent country, called 
by the Dutch, Niew Nederlandt. Anno 
1630, by John Senex, 1735, done in pen 
and ink.» 


OTHER MANUSCRIPTS. 


9. Mr. Trumbull’s opinion in the case 
of the Fanny, Oct. 26, 1798. 

10. Ditto, in the case of the Elizabeth, 
5th Nov., 1798. 

11. Ditto, in the case of the Neptune, 
July, 1797. 

12. Remarks of Mr. Bond, the British 
consul, on the commercial policy of Great 
Britain towa.d the Uniied States; 20th 
Jan., 1792. 

13. Report of a committee of the Lords 
of the Coune:! on the trade of Great Bri- 


tain with the United States; Jan., 1791. 


Remarks were made by Messrs. Stone 
and Coleraft respecting the value of these 
documents. The brief of the New Jerse) 
claim, reciting, as it does, the objections 
oflered on behalf of New York, with the 
testimony submitted by their commis- 
sioners, and containing so ccmplete a 
chain cf historical evidence, is a docu- 
ment of much importance The maps, 


which were probably used by the corn- 


missioners, delineatin: the existing state 
of the country with great exactness, and 


exhibiting many Indian names which 
were well nizh, if not entirely lost, are 
rare and curious; and the opinions of 
Mr. Trumbull, before the Court of Mixed 
Commissicners of 1797-98, as they have 
never been published, are appropriate 
additions to the archives of the New York 
Historical Seciety. On motion of Mr, 
Stone, the thanks of the Society were 
presented to the Hon, William Jay for his 
valuable donations. It will be remem. 
bered that this gentleman presented to 
the Society, at their last meeting, the orj- 
ginal records of the commissioners of 1769 
to determine the boundary line between 
New York and New Jersey, which, with 
the maps and papers just alluded to, fur- 
nish a complete history of that long un- 
settled and important question 

The other donations to the library dur- 
ing the last month were then announced, 
and letters were read from the fullowing 
gentlemen: 

One from A. P. Upshur, Secretary of 
State, transmitting eighteen volumes of 
documents of the second session of the 
27th Congress of the United States. One 
from James Ombrosi, Esq, U. S consul 
at Florence, announcing the shipment of 
two volumes presented by Chevr. Vincent 
Aulinosi, director of the Museum of Phy- 
sics and of Natural Philosophy at F lo- 
renee, to the Historical Society at New 
York, which Mr. Ombrosi says will be 
highly interesting to its learned members 
and attract much attention. <A _ Jetter 
from * Count Jacob Graberg, of Hemso. 
Phil. Doct., sometime Swedish and Sar- 
dinian consul-general—presently cham- 
berlain and chief librarian to his Imperial 
and Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany,” returning his grateful thanks 
to the Ne w York Hist rical Society, for 
the honor they had done him in electing 
him an honorary member, and transmit- 
ting to them a volume of which he is the 
author, on the latest advances in veogra- 
phical science. 

The gentlemen nominated at the last 
meeting were then balloted for. and Wil- 
) 

i 


iam B. Hodgson, Fsq., of Georgia, and 
Rev. Robert Davidson, D D., of Bruns- 
wich, New Jersey, were elected honorary 


members, 


Dr. D. Francis Bacon was then intro- 


duced to the Society by Mr. Lawrence, 
and read in parta learne | interesting 
paper, entitled an ethnographic view of 
the Afriean tribes from the Senegal to the 
Gold coast, the geographical boundaries, 
their affinities and distinctions of lan- 
guage, government, customs, etc. 


We take fromt ¢ rr bune ” newspa- 
per of New York, the following brief 


sketch of Dr. Bacon’s Essay : 
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“ He said that Africa was susceptible 
of twu great ethnographic divisions. 
That part extending trom the Mediterra- 
nean south to the 16th degree of north 
Jatitude, was ccecupied by races entirely 
different from those in the southern part. 
The true aborigines of Northern Africa 
were Lhe Berber race, from which Barba- 
ry derives its name 
“« The ul, he stated als, formed 
the boundary line between the Negro 
Afriean ani the Northern African; that, 
sat boundary, the Negro was as 
tic as in America: the 
being white, 


Sene 


north of | 
much of an exe 
inhabitants of that region 
very slightly crisp- 
' 


with straight hatr, or ’ 
ed: the Arabs and Moors being, appa- 
rently, recentintruders. This fact show- 
ed that we applied the term * African’ 
wrongfully, meaning by it always the 
Negro. 

“The Arabs and Moors are confined to 
the Mediterranean coast, and the long strip 
onthe Atlantic extending to the Senegal. 
This naine (Senegal), he remarked, by 
the way, to be a corruption of the word 


‘Zenhevgas,’ a name by which the tribes 
called themselves, and an Arabic word 
signifying tributaries, as they were for- 


merly tributary to the Sultan. Thus we 


have two races, inhabiting, for 2,000 
years and upward, the same zone, expos- 
ed to the same modifying influences, and 
yel one remaining white, and the other 
black. This would seem to militate 
against the doctrine, that climate changes 
the color. At least, if 2,00) years bring 
no approximation in the two races, the 
4,000 years sinee the Flood could | irdly 
have wroucht the lillerences that meet 
our eye on the surface of the earth. 

He sm of 1} Joloffs, a very black 
tribe, inhabiiing the south bank of the 
Senegal, and extending far injand. They 
are Mal he stated, asa 


lans; and 
: 
l 


singular fact, that the Negro Africans 
have received their religion, not by con- 
quest, but by the peaceful influence ot 
Missior The M invoes, still fur- 
ther 1! ! ‘ inlan h found to 
be not a i ein thei ecupa- 
tions. but ts, | sminen, mechan- 
ics school ters, missiona- 
ries, & | ire constantly extending 
the 1 a the Negro 
tri! i ( teaechi them the 
Arabic. an , converting them 
to Maho eda ind. finally, amal- 
gainat vil ¢ t rryag The 

ire creat rs, @oing often Dot ies 
on foot.a thinking ita s Noa ter 
Th v b huts anl grold { the coast as 
art { chan Phe ld is not 
wash fre the dust as by the tribes far- 


ther south, but is mined and brought in 
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richly wrought rings, bracelets, &c . some 
of them weighing several ounces. He 
spoke of several other tribes we cannot 
now notice, and came, at last, to the most 
interesting of all—the Foulahs. He fuund 
them pure Africans, though not so gross 
as the Nevroes generally, while their 
hair was much more silky. This tribe, 
with several other African tribes, todluw 
the Quinary system of numerals, mstead 
of decimals, i. e., they begin at hve to go 
back to one, instead of ten; so that ive 
one make six, and five two seven, &e. 
He said that he had had o any loug aud 
interesting conversations with them, and 
they of all the African tribes, 
manifested a curiosity in the description 
and condition of other nations. ‘They are 
devout Mahommedans, yet very tolerant 
of other religions. But, just as Doctor 
Bacon had got his audience deeply inte- 
rested in his delineations of this tribe, he 
abruptly closed, saying his pressing en- 
gagements had prevented his finishing 
the sketch.” 

On motion of Mr. De Peyster, the 
thanks of the Society were presented to 
Dr. Bacon for his communication, and he 
was requested to conclude it at the next 
meeting. The request has been acceded 
to, and the paper in its completed form 
will be published. 

Dr. Bacon, a year or two since, reada 
communication on a similar subject be- 
fore the Royal Geographical Scuciety of 
London, which is included in their last 
Transactions. His personal 


alone, 


volume of 


acquaintance with the tribes whom he 
describes, his familiarity with their dia- 
lects, his habits of acute and careful ob- 


Jl and minute notes 
st with 
his sketches 


his f 
time, combine 


servation, and 
mare at the 


unusval interest and 


to inve 
value 
ofa people of whem so little is accurately 
known. 

The Chairman presented to the Society 


the apologies of Mr. Hoffman, and his re- 
grels that unavecidable engagcments had 
obliged him to postpone the reading of 


} 
his paper on the costume, manners, and 
customs of the Anglo Areric cclonists 
before the Revolution, until next month. 

The report of the committee on Indian 
names being called for, Mr. Colerafi, the 
Chairman, stated that they bad n 
in their work, but were un- 


ade 


some progress 
able at present to make a satisfactory re- 


port of the results cf their labors, “If 


. 


centlemen.’ observes the Commerci l 
A;vertiser, **feeling an interest in this 
ihiect. throunehout the State, will inte- 


rest themselves in the matter, and ecnimit 
to paper all the Indian names, not yet fcr- 
gotten, of the hills, and 


lakes, and villages in their vicinity, and 


streams, and 
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transmit them to the New York Historical 
Society, they will honor themselves by so 
doing, and will assist the work of ptepar- 
ing a complete map of the State » ith the 
nomenclature of the aborigines. 

“Each passing year calls away some 
grey-haired settler of the forest, in whose 
memory alone live the beautifully eupho- 
nious or harshly guttural sounds, by 
which the red men called the spots for 
which most inappropriate names have 
since been stolen from the cities of the 
ancient world, or by which they designated 
the silvery lakes and gentle rivulets, now 
known by titles so classic as ‘ yellow 
creek,’ or ‘biz muddy.’ It was.suggested 
that a circular addressed to the 
ponding members in the different counties, 
and to the Postmasters in every village, re- 
questing prompt replies to interrogatories 
on the subject, would probably be an easy 
and effectual method of securing the ob- 
jects of the committee.” On 
Mr. Jay, Mr. Stone was added to their 
number. 

On motion of the same gentleman, a 
committee was appointed to consider and 
report to the Society at their next meeting 


corres- 


upon the expediency of addressing a cit 
cular letter to the corresponding members 
already elected and to be hereafter elected 
within this State, requesting them to or- 
ganize in their respective counties branch 
associations auxiliary to the New-York 
Historical Society. Messrs. Jay, Stone, 
and Bartlett Were appointed such com- 
mitiee. 

On motion of Mr. 
was appointed in reference to the papers 
George Clinton, consisting 
Wetmore, De Peyster, and 


Stone, a committee 
of Governor 
of Messrs 
3eekman. 

On motion of Mr. Jav, it was resolved 
that Mr. Charles F. Hoffman be 
ed to furnish the secretary, for publication, 
with a copy of the lecture entitled 
« Leisler, or the Man of the People,’ de- 
livered before the New-York Historical 
Society, February, 1843 

The mover said that it had been thought 
that the publication of this eloquent and 
interesting paper might be useful in cor- 


re jive st- 


recting some opinions, entirely erroneous, 
which have unfurtunately gained ground 
among us during the last few years, in re- 
Jation to the whence the New- 
Yorkers derived those prominent traits of 
energy, resolution and honesty of purpose 
which were so conspicuously displayed 
during the Revolution. Mr. Bancroft, 
the eloquent and ingenious historian, has 
been prejudiced with the idea that our 
Fathers obtained al] the virtues they pos- 
sessed from New-England, and that their 
very excellence could be traced to the 


sources 
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Puritans. And many intelligent persons 
at the present day lubor under this same 
mistake. Mr. Hotiman, without the 
slightest detraction from the fame of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, vindicates the just claims 
of our own ancestors, He shows that 
Holland was the parent of New-York ; and 
that that country had been successively the 
asylum of those who tled for religion’s 
sake fiom England, Scotlaud, France, and 
Germany—that the free interchange of 
opinion among the refugees bad awakens 
ed a love of freedom and spirit of resists 
ance to oppressicn unknown in the neigh- 
boring states of Europe—that the emi- 
zrants to New York were chiefly from the 
Holland—that they spoke her 
anguage, intermarried with her children, 
and brought with them associations of 
Dutch valor and Dutch honesty. 

Mr. Stone the notion for 
other reasons than those mentioned by the 
mover, although he, too, was in favor of 
giving to the * Nicw Nederlandters,”’ and 
the Huguenot settlers at Paltz and New 
Rochelle their due meed of honorable re. 
membrance for the excellent traits transe 
mitted to theirdescendants. But qhe lec. 
ture of Mr. Hefiman was particularly 
valuable for the portraiture of Leisler, 
who acted a worthy part, and whose mur- 


‘ 
x 
yn its o 
| 


seccnded 


der was most unjustifiable 

The Executive Committee recommended 
an order, which was accordingly made, 
that the library be open for visitors till 
further order, from 10 to 2 o’elock, 
every day, and from 7 to 9 o'clock in the 
evening. Sy 

The chairman arndificed that, owing 
to some tistake, the Winter arrange. 
ments had not yet been completed ; but 
that at the subsequent meetings the usual 
refreshments would await the members at 
the the evening—and the 
Society then adjourned. 

The Executive Committee have made 
arrangements for a continuous series of 
interesting historical papers. Among the 
gentlemen who will thus favor the Scciety, 
are Mr. Gulian C Verplanck, Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Buuler, and Mr. John 
Duer 

At the December meeting to be held on 
the 4th instant, Dr. 

a sketch of the 
Mr. Horrman will 


conclusion of 


Tue sday evening, 
Bacon will 
African Tribes—and 
read his promised paper on the Customs, 
Manners and Costume of the Anglo- 
American Colonists previous to the Revo- 
lution. Reports also may be expected 
from the several commitiees on “ Indian 
Names”—the new volume cf Historical 
Collections—the proposed organization of 
Branch Associatiuons—and the recovery 
of the Clinton Papers, 


} 
cer nelude 








